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CHAPTER X. 

Ir Ann had expected to suffer from loneli- 
ness or neglect whjle deprived of the light of 
her brother’s presence, she had underrated the 
affection of Mrs. Elwood, Ralph’s interest in 
the whilome “little gray seamstress,’’ and Mr. 
Saxon’s resolve to atone by present and future 
attentions for past delinquencies. 

‘“‘Which you do be quite a belle, Miss Hann, 
sure-ly/’’ said Fanny, one day, in the third 
week of Dolph’s absence, ‘for ’ere ’s hanother 
bowpet of the same sort as that you ’re fixing.’’ 

She bore a-large bouquet of such richly- 
scented blossoms as fill the measure of a mod- 
ern belle’s fancy—carnations, tuberoses, and 
Cape jessamine, made up artistically and un- 
naturally by a professional florist. Ann, who 
was arranging other flowers in a vase, looked 
around and smiled—an odd, contented gleam 
of real sunshine the girl liked to see, but could 
not comprehend. It was not gratified vanity. 
Still less was it born of the flutter of half- 
recognized passion. Fanny was not so stupid 
as she seemed, and her mental description of 
the quiet illumination was apt, if homely. 

*‘Looks ’s if there was plenty more where 
hit came from.’’ 

“Flowers, but not exactly of the same sort, 
Fanny,” remarked Ann, pleasantly. 

She glanced at the bouquet and accompany- 
ing card, laid both on the table, and went on 
with her task, the same brightness abiding in 
eyes and upon lips. The girl watched her mo- 
tions for a while in silence, noting how deftly 
she handled the delicate stems; how she lin- 
gered over the placing of each one, inclining 
her head musingly toward, first one shoulder 
then the other, as if solicitous as to the effect, 
and several times altering the disposition of a 





leaf or flower she had just settled. By the 
vase lay the little heap of loose blossoms from 
which she drew her store—heliotropes, migno- 
nettes, creamy and blush roses, citronaloes, 
and a single glowing geranium. This last Ann 
set in the centre of the group she was forming, 
where it gleamed like a great ruby, or a tip of 
perfumed flame, or the happy, unconfessed 
love of a maiden’s heart, set about, guarded 
and adorned by all pure and beautiful fancies. 

‘Hit ’s a mortal pity,’ observed Fanny, rue- 
fully, presently. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ queried her mistress, 
in some surprise. 

“Honly, mem, that the t’other didn’t send 
*em has you be a-fixin’.. Hit’s no manner of 
use, mem. Not heven yerself—and you’re an 
huncommon trick with your fingers, Miss Hann 
—can make the doctor’s nosegays look like 
them has Mr. Saxon brings. Yet the doctor 
his the properest man hof the two, for hall ’e 
leaves the posy hat the door with ’is hown 
’ands, and not by a smart nigger which ’is him- 
perence hit is hastonishing. Hif you ’ll believe 
hit, mem, the words he said to me jest now was, 
‘’Ow’s hall the fam’ly, Mary?’ says’e. ‘Hand 
when is hit to come hoff, my dear?’ he says. 
‘What’s hit?’ says I, very stiff. ‘The match 
betwixt my guv’ner hand yer missis,’ says ’e. 
‘My ’ealth ’s a-sufferin’,’ says ’e, ‘with so much 
wear hand tear of the legs a-runnin’ back 
hand forth with their keepsakeses,’ says the 
black sinner, grinnin’ like a Cheshire cat. 
W’ereupon, mem, I bids ’im take ’is com- 
plaintses hand ’is wasted legs to ‘is master, 
hand not be hinsultin’ decent peopleses with 
*is nonsense.”’ 

The light had gone out of the listener’s face, 
and her lips were compressed, to keep back an 
impatient or rebukeful word. Then she spoke 
with gentle dignity. 

On the mantel, in the spare bed-room, 
there is a large vase, Fanny. May I trouble 
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you to bring it down, and put that buneh of 
flowers in water?’’ 

“Dare you trust me, mem?” 

“Oh, yes! I should like to have you do it. 
There is no danger of your injuring them.” 

The large vase—thick glass, covered with 
staring gilt figures—was a specimen of Dolph’s 
taste. Fanny considered it the handsomest in 
the house, and that it was fitly placed in the 
middle of the centre-table, bearing aloft Mr. 
Saxon’s bouquet. Secretly she believed that 
Aun feared the effect of the contrast between 
this magnificence and the doctor’s flowers, 
which were arranged in a slender cornucopia 
mounted in a bronze tripod, and that this 
moved her to take the latter out of the sight 
of chance visitors. 

“She can’t a-bear to ’urt the doctor's feel- 
ingses by letting ’im see the differ,’? was her 
wise rumination. ‘‘Which the tother one hit 
dz stunnin’, and no mistake.”’ 

The cornucopia was set down with care on 
a stand between the windows in Ann’s cham- 
ber. Her Bible lay beside it. There was a 
sweep of white curtains on either side. The 
owner of vase and bouquet spoke aloud, while 
retouching the cluster she fancied was shaken 
out of shape by the passage up the stairs. 

‘*If this goes on much longer, I am afraid I 
shall have a positive aversion for him.’’ 

She said it as if she meant it, which was true. 
She liked George Saxon less and less at every 
visit, and these were made almost daily upon 
one pretext or another. He was very kind, 
uncomfortably attentive, and the prodigality 
of his gifts was an absolute annoyance, espe- 
cially since they were such as she could not 
refuse without transgressing her brother’s or- 
der that his friend should be treated civilly in 
his house, and by his sister. Fruit, flowers, 
and—greatest temptation of all—new books 
and periodicals, formed the staple of the im- 
ports as managed by Mr. Saxon. He paid in- 
voluntary tribute to her just sense of propriety, 
her ingrain delicacy when he refrained from 
plying her with gew-gaws and trinkets. 

“If it were only something I could send 
back!” mused Ann, betaking herself in her 
perplexity to the low rocking-chair she had 
inherited, with a feather bed and a hideous 
mourning-ring, from the aunt for whom she 
was named. She used to call the nook in her 
farm-house bed-room, in which the chair stood, 
her ‘‘econsidering corner,’ and she was pon- 
dering her dilemma with a grave, dissatisfied 
visage, when Mrs. Elwood and her baby came 
to sit an hour with her. The quick-sighted 
visitor saw the shadow, and that it was one of 
displeasure, but she asked no questions. 

‘‘Some new demonstration from the adorable 
sister and brother, no doubt,” she thought. 

Clarissa and Dolph had nothing to lose in 
her esteem. She laid additional accusations 
upon them without stay or scruple. Her dis- 


likes, like her loves, were seldom moderate. 

To lead her young friend’s thoughts from disa- 

greeable subjects, she chose one which must 
' be pleasanter and altogether safe. 

“*Your flowers fill the whole house with fra- 
| grance,”’ she remarked. ‘‘ What a fine bouquet 
| there is in the parlor! The scent of tuberose 
|and Cape jessamine met me at the front 
| door.’’ 

“*T am glad you like it,’’ said Ann, indiffer- 
|ently. ‘I do not admire florists’ bouquets. 

They are stiff and ungraceful, and significart 
| of nothing, except the preposterous price that 
| must have been paid for them.’ 

“They smell sweet nevertheless, and some- 
how the breath of fresh flowers always seems 
to make the air cooler. You match the flow- 
ers, little one,” she subjoined, caressingly. ‘I 
could not but think, as Baby and I dragged 
our heated selves into the room, what a restful, 
refreshing figure you were, in the cool haif- 
light, with your white wrapper, and your 
brown hair put smoothly away from the sober, 
not unhappy face. You do me good, through 
and through, every time 1 meet you, Ann, 
dear.”’ 

The face was not sober now, as it looked up 
to her. i 

‘‘Are you really in earnest? You are not 
ridiculing me? Have 1, can I ever do you, or 
such as you, good?’’ ejaculated Ann, breath- 
lessly. If I could believe it, I should be thank- 
| ful and happy, indeed. Do you know’’—the 
wistful look Mrs. Elwood knew so well steal- 
ing into her eyes—‘‘I am never so oppressed 
with the sense of my own insignificance at any 
other time as when I remember all you are— 
all you have been tome? If F could but do 
you mouse’s service—gnaw through never so 
small a mesh of your trials and vexations— 
your cares and labors—I sheuld be proud as 
well as happy.” 

She caught the hand that stroked her hair, 
and laid her cheek against it. 

‘*My child,” said Mrs. Elwood, her own eyes 
not quite free from sympathetic dew, “1 must 
repeat to you what I told Ralph yesterday— 
that you remind sae continually of the title of 
a story I read not long ago. ‘Not pretty, but 
precious,’ it was called. For precious you are, 
my modest little pearl—my white clover. Very 
precious to your friends, and destined to be, 
one day, trebly precious to your husband. 
You were born to be married, Ann—happily 
wedded. Characters like yours never ripen 
fairly, hearts like yours never develop in all 
.their depth and strength, in single life.” 

She was not afraid to bestow unstinted 
praise upon one who had aj! her life long been 
defrauded of her rightful share of this. Even 
she may not have known how fast the ripening 
and expanding she had spoken of were pro- 
gressing in the sunshine of her love and ca- 
Tesses. 
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“By the way’’—Ann awoke from a short, 
sweet reverie, with a blush—spoke hurriedly— 
‘there is something I want to ask you. I am 
so ignorant of ctiquette, and the proprieties, 
and all that sort of thing, that I may be mis- 
taken. But is it altogether right—I mean fit, 
prudent, for me to receive Mr. Saxon’s visits, 
evening after evening, when | am here alone? 
I did not think of it for awhile; but lately— 
within two or three days—the misgiving has 
troubled me. I have no one to advise me but 
you.” 

*“T, too, have been troubled on the same 
score,’’ said Mrs. Elwood, seriously. ‘Not by 
thoughts of indiscretion on your part,” smiling, 
as if the suggestion were an absurdity, ‘‘ but I 
own I do not consider that Mr. Saxon is gen- 
erous in putting you into a position so delicate, 
and—unless there is a prospect of your becom- 
ing his betrothed—so painful as that you occu- 
py with regard to him. hat you are, in your 
brother’s absence, without a protector or com- 
panion, yet obliged, by his relations to Dolph, 
to see and entertain him whenever he calls, 
should appeal to his gentlemanly instincts. 
Hie has no right to compromise you by too fre- 
quent and ill-timed visits. Excuse me if I 
speak too plainly, but I could not feel more 
interested in you were you my own child. 
And I own Mr. Saxon’s conduct has disap- 
pointed me. I thought him a man of more 
principle or more tact. Let me be entirely 
frank with you while we are discussing this 
matter. If I pain you, it is not intentionally, 
but because I desire your true happiness. My 
acquaintance with this gentleman is slight, 
and I know as little of the place he holds in 
your heart. Don’t speak just yet, or I may 
not have the courage to go through with my 
lecture. His course looks too much as if he 
were trying to commit you to the necessity of 
accepting him eventually. This is a cruel, 
censorious world, as he knows well—better, 
far better than you do.”’ 

The matron had never been more truly the 
friend of the lonely girl—more disinterested 
and conscientious than when she strove thus 
delicately to put her upon her guard, without 
opening her eyes to the fact that mischief might 
have been done already by what she deprecated 
in the proceedings of the last three weeks. 

Ann’s modesty took the alarm. Warm waves 
of color mounted to her temples. ‘He is no- 
thing—less than nothing to me !’”’ she exclaimed. 
**T hardly like him at all! I was sure he was 
not acting kindly or honorably. Miss Mary! 
you and Doctor Dwight have met him here 
several times, and must have wondered at his 
cool assumption of the character of a privileged 
friend of the family, also that on each occasion 
he outstayed you. He never goes away until 
eleven—sométimes not until twelve o’clock. I 
get so weary and sleepy that I can hardly speak 
for yawning, yet he professes to be wonder- 





fully well entertained. I could be amused at 
this but’’—blushing more violently—‘‘ you will 
think it a strange confession! his gallant talk 
makes me afraid of him! His sentimental 
strain may mean nothing, but I am humbled 
in my own sight while I listen—shrink from 
him with a kind of physical and moral repul- 
sion I cannot describe. He tried to take my 
hand last night—and please don’t smile! I put 
it behind me! There! you know all! What 


Shall I do?’ 


The result of this confidence and the counsel 
it entailed was that Mr. Saxon, on making his 
bow that evening, was amazed at seeing a wo- 
man sitting under the drop-light in the rear 
parlor sewing. Her back was toward him, 
and while he did not recognize Fanny in 
the neatly-attired figure, he divined her infe- 
rior rank—also, that she was on guard. His 
wrath and disgust he succeeded in concealing 
under a demeanor of punctilious decorum ; he 
made his visit very short, and Ann was jubi- 
lant atthe success of the stratagem. The mute 
seamstress was in her place the next evening, 
and the next but one, the times selected for his 
visits. On Sabbath night he again presented 
himself, resolved to tire out the sentinel who 
could not stay indoors forever, and beheld Mrs. 
Elwood and Doctor Dwight who had called to 
accompany ‘‘Miss Ward,’’ as they invariably 
addressed her in his hearing, tochurch. Where- 
upon, the foiled suitor, or persecutor, which- 
ever he may be styled, wrote to his bosom 
friend and business partner, of the dead-lock 
in his wooing. He affected no sentimental fol- 
lies in this letter. Dolph knew as well as he 
did, that his object in striving to make himself 
agreeable to Ann, was to become master of her 
rapidly accumulating fortune, and respected 
his ally thé more for the sordid calculation. 
In their moneyed transactions, they counted 
upon the probabilities of her preference, or her 
inability to withstand her brother’s influence, 
as composedly and shamelessly as they did the 
rise and fall of stocks and real estate. To 
Dolph, then, the mortified and baffled swain 
made his appeal, and bided his time. 

Not anticipating this mode of redress, Ann 
was more frightened than overjoyed when, one 
evening, on her return from taking tea at Mr. 
Elwood’s, she smelled, from the street, through 
the open windows of the parlor, the odor of 
cigars; espied, in the moonlight, a pair of 
slippered feet, laid up, high and easy, on the 
window-sill, and heard the unmistakable drawl, 
through smoky nostrils and shut teeth, of her 
lawful guardian. 

‘Oh!’ she whispered, catching her breath, 
like a child who dreads a whipping. ‘* Dolph 
has come home! What will he say about find- 
ing me away?” 

** Nothing—if he is just and humane, except 
that he is gratified that you seek recreation in 
the society of those who love you while he can- 
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not be with you,’ returned Ralph, who was 
her escort. 

They had paused at the foot of the front 
steps. Doctor Dwight never entered the door 
unless his sister were with him, or already in 
the house, but he offered his hand now to lead 


her up, saying, “Let me go in and explain | 


what a determined recluse you are save when 
niy sister drags you from the conventual shel- 
ter by main force. Since we have tempted you 
to roam mine is the right to see that you are. 
not blamed for the terrible misdemeanor.” 

She tried to laugh with him and at herself, 
but she was actually trembling. In sheer ina- 
bility to hold his tongue, Doctor Dwight ut- 
tered his thought plainly. 

“‘Ann! how long is this servitude to last? 
It will crush out every vestige of independent 
individuality in you, if it does not your life. It 
is monstrous! Am I—are we—the friends who 
appreciate your infinite superiority to your ty- 
rant, to see and bear it all in silence?’ 

“‘You are mistaken.”’ Ann ceased to trem- 
ble. ‘“‘My brother is no tyrant, although my 
love for hin and my sense of duty may make 
me his slave. Nor am I afraid of him in the 
sense you mean. He has some noble and love- 
able traits, and I am dearer to him than you 
think—than J have thought until lately. I 
have understood him better since our mother’s 
death, been more hopeful that home and a sis- 
ter’s love may do much toward recasting his 
character. You don’t know Dolph—really. 
Few persons do. I trust you may, in time, 
know him as he is under his roughness and 
mannerisms. I see and lament them, but I 
had rather not discuss them even with you, or 
your sister. Blood is thicker than water after 
all, and it is well that it is, else strength and 
patience might fail even when people love one 
another dearly—as Dolph and I do. Good- 
night! I would ask you in, but Dolph is pro- 
bably fatigued after his journey.”’ 

He took the pass-key from her when she 
would have put it in the lock, and opened it as 
cautiously as she could have done, comprelhend- 
ing intuitively her desire to enter unheard. 

‘“‘T have not offended you ?”’ she interrogated, 
struck by his silence, yet speaking under her 
breath, for fear of calling Dolph’s notice, to 
them. 

Doctor Dwight took the offered hand in his; 
looking down at it resting within his broad 
palm, with a moved smile, as if he had never 
remarked until then how small and frail it was. 
Then, he covered it abruptly and closely with 
his left hand. 

“You could not, I think! I am sure you 
would not! Good-by!’’ 

Ile ran down the steps. A flash and a snap 
in the parlor window made him glance over his 
shoulder as he reached the pavement. Dolph 
was framed in the casement—a Rembrandtish 
portrait of a dissipated and vulgar fop, relight- 


ing a cigar with a match, that lit up his face 
and one band, bluely and vividly, leaving the 


| rest of the figure in deep shadow. 


“It has—always—been my de-cided—opin- 
i-on’’—he drawled between the vigorous puffs 
reqnisite to kindle the Habana—‘‘and I am— 
not—going to change—it now!”’ 

“The asinine argument, the world over!’ 


| thought Ralph, impatiently. ‘‘ The logic of a 
| stout raw-hide is the only style of reasoning 


he is capable of comprehending. I should like 
to be his professor in that branch.” 

“If you please, sir.” A hand was laid on 
his arm, and a woman’s voice, piteous despite 
her attempt at pertness, accosted him. “If 
you please, sir, can you tell me who lives here ? 
I guess I’ve lost my way. Seems so, any- 
how.” 

. Doctor Dwight turned sharply; gazed hard 
at the speaker before replying. 

“You should know, surely, Rosina, that this 
is the home of your sister’s good friend, Miss 
Ward. Is anything wrong at Mrs. Mann’s?” 

Rosina rallied from the shock of recognition, 
with a titter that was as signal a failure as had 
been her flippant address. 

“Why, yes! So it is Miss Ann’s! Where 
are my eyes? I wanted to make certain sure 
before I rung the bell. Nothing’s to pay at 
sister’s that I know of. I was wishful to speak 
to Miss Ann about a poor girl of my acquaint- 
ance. But seeing she’s got company with her 
—I s’pose that’s the one she’s keeping com- 
pany with—ain’t it?” with another and more 
wretched giggle. 

“Miss Ward is engaged at present,’’ said 
Ralph, more haughtily than it was his habit to 
speak to those of lower social caste than him- 
self. ‘‘If your business is not pressing, it had 
better wait until a more convenient oppor- 
tunity.” 

The brief dialogue was held in a subdued 
tone, but the last sentences seemed to reach 
the ear of a man who was sauntering by, fan- 
ning himself with a broad-brimmed straw hat. 
A lazy, loaferish personage he appeared to be, 
and Doctor Dwight was annoyed that he slack- 
ened his pace in passing himself and the girl ; 
in his present belligerent mood, longed to 
knock him down for the prolonged and curi- 
ous stare with which the pair were favored. 
Restraining himself, the doctor walked off with- 
out more words, but halting at the corner above 
for a final glimpse of certain upper windows 
he guessed would be lighted by this time—a 
custom with him nowadays—he saw, first, the 
outline of a slight form upon the white cur- 
tains—said savagely to himself, “Ah! I was 
sure she was not so eager to see the fellow as 
to rush into his arms at once. She must have 
a breathing space before she ventures into his 
bear’s den!” 





Secondly, his keen eyes beheld Rosina strol- 
| ling upon the sidewalk, with the bare-headed 
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idler at her side, still fanning himself with his 
hat. 

““Upon my word”’—the doctor said, this being 
his strongest form of asseveration—when back 
in his office, he strove ineffectually, to fix his 
thoughts upon a treatise on Biliary Secretions, 
“upon my word, all this strains resolution and 
endurance fearfully. It makes me think of a 
snowdrop I once saw, which a sacrilegious boy 
had stuck into a bottle of ink. The flower held 
up an unsmirched head—was very white—and 
very sweet, very ignorant of its desecration. 
And the ink was very black. I took the pretty 
thing out of the filthy foot-bath, I recollect.’ 

He fell to dreaming again over the article 
upon Biliary Secretions. 


Ann did not show herself to her brother until | 


the front door clanged to after his visitor, whom 
she rightly surmised to be Mr. Saxon. Her 
face, as Dolph saw it on the stairs coming 
down to greet him, was very like Ralph’s snow- 
drop, very white, very sweet, and what the 
graceless cub did not suspect—very brave. He 
stood stock-still in the hall, glowering at her 
until she put her arms about his neck and wel- 
comed him home. 

“You ’rea nice one!” he snapped, raising his 
lips by a mighty effort of vertebre and heels out 
of her reach—the denial of his kisses being the 
introductory lash of the impending castigation. 
‘* What are you doing traipsing about the streets 
until this time of night?”’ 

“T have been at home an hour or more, 
Dolph—in my room.” 

‘*And why didn’t you come into the parlor? 
Did you know Saxon was here ?’’ 

“1 thought it was he,”’ said truthful Ann. 
“T did not care to meet you in the presence of 
a third person’’— 

‘‘Gammon and spinnach! Say out, at once, 
that you wanted to dodge him !”’ 

Ann was silent. 

He shook her by the arm—the half-tipsy 
little beast! his breath, hot and foul, mingling 
with hers, and grinned like a mad cat. She did 
not flinch ; neither did she resent his violence. 

“IT did not care to meet him, I confess. I 
have seen so much of him since you went away, 
that it made no difference whether I came down 
to-night or not. Now, for yourself! a more 
interesting subject to me. How have you 
been? When did you get home? Have you 
had supper? Iam very sorry I was out.” 

‘“‘Where were you?”’ fiercely. 

‘Spending the evening with a friend—Mrs. 
Elwood.’’ 

Dolph sneered. ‘‘ Your dignity airs won’t go 
down with me. Come in here!’ leading the 
way into the parlor. ‘‘ You and I must have 
a reckoning before we sleep. First and fore- 
most—what do you mean by openly and re- 
peatedly insulting My friend, Mr. Saxon? By 
setting a dirty spy to watch him whenever he 
honors you with a visit? I told him he ought 
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to have kicked the hussy out of the house. By 
| jingo! if a woman tried that dodge with me, 
I’d pay her out handsomely for it!’ 

**Does Mr. Saxon say I have insulted him ?’’ 

The chandelier had not been lighted on ac- 
| count of the heat and mosquitoes, but, by the 
| rays streaming through the open door leading 
into the hall, the bully saw that the culprit’s 
"eyes sought, not avoided, his. 

‘He is too much of a gentleman to enter a 
complaint against a member of my family, 
_ however badly she may have behaved. But I 
| have heard the story—no matter how. There’s 
no wit in mincing matters. I have every rea- 
son to believe that George Saxon means to pop 
the question to you very soon. When he does, 
see that you do the fair thing by him. He 
sha’n’t be trifled with, and I e#on't be!’’ 

“Tf you are correct in your supposition, 
Dolph, you need not fear lest I shall not be- 
| have politely and honorably to your friend—if 
| only because he #3 yours. I hope you are mis- 
taken.” 

Dolph swore outright, squeezing her wrist 
in his hot, tight fingers until the bones ground 
horribly against one another. 

“None of your buncombe! You’ll marry 
him!” he hissed, the fumes of tobacco and 
liquor almost stifling her, as he bent to her face. 
**And no more ado about it! He’s too good 
for you—that ’s all! What he wants with such 
a pig-headed wooden doll as you can be when 
you want to be aggravating, I can’t see. Not 
that I ever believed he cared a snap for you 
without your money. It will be a neat lift to 
him, and his pockets are none too well-lined 
just now. You needn’t bridle up and lIcok of- 
fended. Beggars shouldn’t be choosers, and 
you ’ve gone begging too long to be over-nice. 
Saxon ought te do better. I told him so, to- 
night, but if he’s a mind to bid for this lot, it’s 
none of my concern. He has a hankering after 
real estate, znd most of your property is that 
sort—worse luck to it! If ’twas in any other 
shape’’— 

His befuddled brain here received the im- 
pression that he was becoming indiscreet, and 
he reined up his tongue. 

“Tt is bedtime!’ said Ann, apparently un- 
ruffied, offering to rise from the chair into 
which he had thrust her. ‘“ We will talk of 
this to-morrow.” 

Dolph held her down. ‘ We’!l get through 
with it to-night, and without many more words. 
You'll promise me to marry George Saxon if 
he asks you to doit. He may change his mind, 
may want a higher price before putting his 
head into the yoke,”’ laughing offensively. 

“TI shall not change my mind,” replied Ann, 
firmly. ‘I shall never marry him. I will not 
deceive you as to iny views and feelings in this 
matter. I do not expect to marry any one. I 
would noi be Mr. Saxon’s wife were there not 
another man in the universe.”’ 
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Her voice sounded unfamiliar in its clearness | 


and decision, and he saw that she sat ereet and 
still, only for a singular tremor of the whole 


agony. Flashes of scarlet shame, she was thank- 
ful were veiled by the merciful dimness of the 
room, went over her, burning and tingling, 
until she could have shrieked and thrown her- 
self upon the floor to hide her face from all 
eyes. For, she could not deny to herself or to 
her tormentor, that she had once imagined her- 
self in love with this man, whom she now ab- 
horred and distrusted ; that, for a brief, blind 
season, she had in her folly and ignorance, in 
her utter heart-poverty, lain at his feet in wer- 
ship he must have seen; upon the recollection 
of which he now based his pretensions to her 
hand. She had boasted to herself, premature- 
ly, that time and a juster estimate of his cha- 
racter had drawn the sting from this memory. 
Just now, chafed and humiliated by Dolph’s 
broad and indelicate assertions, and arrogance 
of dictation ; forced to picture to her fancy the 
probability that but for Mr. Saxon’s own indif- 
ference, she might even now be his wife, bound 
to him for all time—to himas she saw him with 
unsealed vision—she felt that the weakness had 
also been degradation ; that she had, by some 
subtle law of her being, suffered loss of maid- 
euly purity in haying idealized the suitor in- 
dorsed by her brother, into hero and husband. 
She was sick with absolute physical nausea—a 
creeping, crawling chill—when she remem- 
bered how he had tried to take her hand ina 
loverly clasp. 

‘“‘Morbid and overstrained,’’ do you say, 
madame, who have counted your conquests 
and love-fancies by the score since you entered 
your teens? Obsolete and old-maidish I grant 
Ann’s whimsies to have been, but she had seen 
so little of the world—was in nature so frank 
and simple; in capacity for love, and courage 
to endure Love’s penalties, so strong that this 
phase of her character may well excite your 
contemptuous incredulity. 

“Hi-ho!’”’ eried Dolph, with an ugly laugh. 
‘The shot pigeon will flutter—hey? Don’t be 
a fool, girl! Let by-gones be by-gones. Don’t 
quarrel with your bread and butter because 
you couldn’t get it when you cried for it. If 
you let Saxon slip your net, it’s a gone case 
with you, matrimonially. Capers may be ex- 
cused inacolt, but when a nag reaches your time 
of life, we look for steady going ; are apt to lay 
on the whip if she tries to kick over the traces, 
or to bolt. Blast me, if I don’t begin to believe 
that Sax was right in saying that you were 
head over heels in love with that rascally quack 
of a Dwight! That cat won't jump, my lady! 
If that’s your notion, he will take you without 
a stick or stiver. Idon’t believe he’s so dead 
gone in love as to want you on these terms. 


I’il give him to understand how the land lays, . 





if ever he opens his head to me on the subject, 
and pitch him into the street, neck and crop, 


_ into the bargain. I bet he ean be trusted not 
figure, like that of one who holds down a strug- | 
gling foe. She knew the moment to be one of | 





to hang around the premises after that dose. 
You ’re regularly warned—imind you! If you 
have any regard for the safety of your school- 
marm’s ‘belubbed brudder,’ you’d better keep 
him out of my way. I mean to be master of 
this shebang, and those who won’t knock 
under to my rules may quit.” 

Ann quivered no longer. Her drooping head 
was raised, and her companion felt her fixed 
gazeinthedusk. She looked queer, he thought. 
Wild as the imagination was, he could have 
fancied that she was in active rebellion against 
his decrees. This nonsense must come to an 
end, 

“You’ve waked up the wrong passenger, 
you ’ll find,” he blustered on, ‘“‘if you under- 
take to bully or coax me into a change of base. 
You have heard the law and gospel according 
to Me. Marry George Saxon, or nobody, while 
grass grows and water runs. Least of all shall 
a sister of Mine go from My house into the 
Dwight combinery with a cent of My money 
in her pocket.’ 

‘‘There is no question of my marriage, rich 
or poor, with Doctor Dwight,’’ returned even, 
distinct accents, touched ever so little with 
pride, in what the auditor could not make out. 
‘‘He has never thought of such a thing, nor 
have I, whatever Mr. Saxon may declare. I 
should never have dared aspire to the honor 
of being more to him than a grateful, appre- 
ciative friend. He is to me the noblest speci- 
men of manhood—the truest gentleman I have 
ever met. I thank Gop daily that I have been 
allowed to know him we!l—to learn of, and in 
my feeble way imitate, him. One thing is cer- 
tain: if he wanted me, and I thought it best 
for him that I should go to him, I would not 
dread his disappointment should I tell him 
that I was penniless, I can easily believe that 
Mr. Saxon would pay court to an unlovely 
nobody for the sake of her fortune. Ralph 
Dwight would be false to himself—would be 
Ralph Dwight no longer—were he to be guilty 
of such meanness—such profanation of the 
name of love.”’ 

With a curse that flew foamingly from his 
lips, Dolph stamped across the floor, back ward 
and forward. 

“Tf you were not a woman, I should know 
how to handle you!” he vociferated. 

‘Tam sorry I have offended you,’’ said Ann, 
with marvellous calmness. ‘‘But you would 
have the truth. I am very weary of all this, 
brother, and you will feel as I do when you 
call to mind what a little while ago it was 
when we stood together by our mother’s 
grave’’— 

*“ Hang your raw-head-and-bloody-bones bal- 
derdash! You know as well as I do that the 
old woman hated you like poison, and you 
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ought to have the spirit to be glad she’s out of 


| @ nasal quality of tone being, te his notion, 


your way. She used to tell me there would be amazingly effective, “if you go on in the di- 


the Old Nick to pay with you by the time she 
was underground, and she never said a truer 
word. Be off with you! I don’t wonder she 
couldn’t abide the sight of you! You’re worse 
than the seven-year itch for aggravating a fel- 
low !” 

He did not expect to be taken at his word. 
On former occasions—and these had been 
many—when his temper had burst bounds, and 
he raged as untamed brutes will do, Ann 
had been terrified and wounded, but had es- 
sayed by every affectionate and tactful art to 
allay his irritation. He was primed to toss 
her off rudely had she attempted to cast her- 
self upon his bosom, to spurn her dramati- 
cally had she hung about his knees. What he 
was not prepared for was, to see her arise 
from her chair, and walk upright and unfal- 
tering from the apartment. She stopped in 
the hall, not to cast a lingering glance of sup- 
plication at him, but to bolt the front and try 
the lock of the back door. 

**Please put out the hall light when you go 
to bed, Dolph,” she said. ‘‘Good-night!’’ 

Actually she had gone! withdrawn from the 
field in good order, victorious, if not trium- 
phant. He was worsted, ignominiously. 

“Hold on there!” said native cunning and 
acquired duplicity, at this admission. ‘‘There 
is another side to the question. If Mr. Saxon 
s discomfited, are you necessarily injured?” 
The traitor struck his hands together smartly. 
**Christopher Columbus! that’s a rum idea!’’ 

Sitting down at the moon-ligiited window, 
he thought out an entire hour; smoked and 
cogitated diligently, with an occasional diver- 
sion in the way of a mild oath hurled at the 
mosquitoes. At the end of the hour he slapped 
his knee, and said out the gratifying conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. 

“T. Adolphus Ward, my buck, you are a 
sharp one. You’ve got the trump card up 
your sleeve this deal, sure asa gun’s iron, and 
I ain’t a walking-stick. Go in, my hearty, and 
win !’’ 

He scraped a match upon the window-sill, 
in order to light his twelfth cigar. As he 
threw it, still blazing, to the sidewalk, some 
one cleared his throat so near to him that he 
started. 

“Ahem! I beg your pardon, sir, but can 
you direct me to Thurston Street?”’ 

Dolph’s self-possession was fully restored 
by the appeal to his superior knowledge, even 
in so trifling a matter as the location of a street. 
He leaned gracefully out of the window, suck- 
ing audibly at his cigar, as he was fond of do- 
ing while he talked. He fancied that it gave 
‘*style” to one’s conversation. 

“Why, my good fellow,’’ he said, bearing 
his voice well down into his slippers, at the 
eost of partially closing the nostril chambers, 





| rection you are now taking, you are twenty- 
four thousand nine hundred ninety-nine and a 


half miles from Thurston Street. If you will 
turn square about, and follow your nose, you 
have about half a mile to go.” 

The stranger laughed heartily at the stale 
jest. Dolph could make out that he was a man 
who wore a Panama hat, and carried a bright- 
headed cane. 

‘Thank you for your witty and polite an- 
swer,’’ he said, bowing, and touching his hat. 
*T am hardly prepared to-night for the jaunt 
it appears I had laid out for myself. I cannot 
be mistaken in supposing that I address Mr. 
Ward?” 

‘Ward is My name, str /’’ swelled the puppy, 
consequentially. ‘‘How did you happen to 
guess it?” 

“*By their fruits ye shall know them,’”’ 
quoted the agreeable pedestrian, again touch- 
inghis Panama. ‘Mr. Ward’s skillin repartee 
is too rare a gift not to distinguish him from 
the common herd. Good-evening, sir, and 
again please accept my acknowledgments for 
your courtesy. Iam to gostraight ahead, you 
say ?”’ 

‘Straight as a die.” 

“Thank you!” said the grateful wanderer, 
for the third time. ‘If I can ever doa good 
turn for you, I shall take pleasure in returning 
this signal favor.’’ 

** A gentlemanly, sensible chap! knows chalk 
from cheese !’’ soliloquized Dolph; and his ill- 
humor quite gone, he went off whistling to his 
couch. 


_—_—_—_————Soee 


THE LOVE OF TRUTH. 


On, love of truth! believer in all good and 
beautiful things! believer even in one’s self! 
putter of security into the heart, of solidity 
into the ground we tread upon, of loveliness 
into the flowers, of hope into the stars! retainer 
of youth in age, and of comfort in adversity! 
bringer of tears into the eyes that look upon 
these imperfect words, to think how large and 
longing the mind of man is, compared with his 
frail virtues and his transitory power, and what 
mornings of light and abundance thou hast in 
store, nevertheless, for the whole human race, 
preparing to ripen for them in accordance with 
their belief in its possibility, and their resolu- 
tion to work for it in loving trust! Oh! shall 
they be thought guilty of deserting thee, be- 
cause, out of the very love of truth, they feel 
themselves bound to proclaim to what extent 
it does not exist? because, out of the very love 
of truth, they will not suffer those who care 
nothing for it to pretend to a religious zeal in 
its behalf when the lie is to be turned against 
themselves ?—Leigh Hunt. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN K. 








I NEVER talk to my friends of flowers, nowa- 
days, for they always disgust me by telling me 
of some greenhouse that they have visited 
lately, where there are ‘‘the loveliest came- 
lias, and so forth, that you ever saw, being 
forced for Easter, you know?” And if you 
tell them of the little wildwood nestlers, they 
look disgusted, and speak of the new French 
flowers at Stewart’s, and then drift back again 
to their usual theme of dress and fashion. 

Did you ever hear of the brier-rose except 
from romantic maidens and love-sick poets? 
Yet how pretty it is, when we come upon it in 
some sun-kissed spot on hill-side or in meadow. 
Its pearly pink buds just opening, and its fra- 
grant leaves, all dripping with the sparkling 
dew, nodding in the morning breeze. Ireada 
story once of a poor old man who had cleared 
a bit of woodland by the road-side for a gar- 
den. But before his trembling hands could sow 
it over with seeds, the “night wherein no man 
can work,” had come for him, and he had left 
it all unfinished, and fallen peacefully asleep. 
But, e’er the weeds and thistles had had time 
to fill the little plot, a thrifty sweet-brier rose, 
in the hedge near by, sent out its tiny shoots, 
and covered all the ground with a flush of pale 
pink flowers, that made the air around fra- 
grant with their breath, and smiled a sweet 
memorial of the old man’s feeble labor. And 
I have loved them for it ever since. 

Little daisies, too, who ever cares for or 
speaks of them? Now that I think of it, I re- 
member hearing a man do so once: ‘‘Jake,”’ 
he said, ‘‘take all hands and get those plaguey 
weeds out of the pasture lot.’”” And I wondered 
if that man had ever, when he was a child, 
wandered through the daisy-dotted meadows 
in the hazy summer days, with a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed little sister, and helped her fill her 
chubby, dimpled hands with buttercups and 
*‘lady-whites.””’ Then at last, when ‘tired of 
play,”’ thrown himself beside her, on some 
moss-covered brooklet bank, and watched her 
tiny fingers as they weaved them into chains, 
and wound them around patient old Carlo’s 
neck, as he lay on the grass beside them. And 
if that little one had faded when the daisies 
did, I wondered how he could forget. 

Little blue-bells, too, perched upon the bare, 
brown rocks, and peeping out from the grim 
mountain crevices, turning gracefully this way 
and that, when the voices of the wind wooers 
reach them. I have often thought that if we 
were out in the midnight moonlight, we would 
hear them chiming welcomes sweet to the wood- 
land fairies, as they dance beneath them. 

I remember long ago how, when we used to 
go around to ‘‘ Mount Morris,”’ a favorite haunt 





of ours, to gather acorn-cups, every now and 
then some one of our little favorites would 
peep up at us from the brown leaves under our 
feet ; and when we returned home, blue-bells, 
violets, acorns, and columbines would be min- 
gled promiscuously in our little baskets. Now, 
Mount Morris is a staid, proper looking park, 
with ‘Please don’t step on the grass” put up 
in all her prettiest nooks, and we—well—we 
call it one of ‘‘our improvements.’’ 

Little children, the brightest wild flowers of 
them all! How I love to see them in life’s 
flowery meadows, unfolding every day some 
greater beauty; the pink upon their cheeks 
more beautiful than any rose’s blush; their 
ringing laughter sweeter than any blue-bell’s 
chiming. But, alas! where meet we with such 
children in these days? They are foreed by 
the hot-house of fashionable life into perfect 
“pinks of propriety,’ in readiness for the 
Easter of their life, their “coming out.”” They 
can tell you where to get artificial flowers read- 
ily, but know not the haunts of the squirrel 
cups or feathery fern. They think a walk down 
Broadway far superior to any meadow rambie ; 
and are only acquainted with dandelions, as 
* Taraxacum dens-leonis, a weed poor people 
use for greens.”’ 

There is another, paler and more fragile 
than the others, but just as lovely. I remem- 
ber once I was in the dark old woods, when 
the summer’s sun was kissing the bending tree 
tops. I had lost my way, and wandered on 
hoping to find some familiar landmark, when 
suddenly a string of bead-like pearls, nestled 
at the foot of a lichen-covered rock, told me 
that I had come upon my favorite nook, and 
my favorite wild flower—anemone. I knelt on 
the moss beside them, and took their dewy, 
timid faces in my hands, but I did not pluck 
them, for I could not bear to see them fade. 

Then I sought the brooklet that ran a litthe 
way below, and followed it down to the mea- 
dows. Sometimes it flowed slowly along be- 
tween forget-me-not and violet studded banks, 
as if it gould not bear to leave them; and then 
again it danced and sparkled over snowy peb- 
bles, till at last it fell with a tired sigh anda 
murmur of content into a shaded pool, that as 
one of the favorite spots of our poet Willis, de- 
serves a word or two. 

On every side, save one, rose high, vine-hid- 
den rocks, that never saw the sun through the 
dense woods above them, and the only sound 
that fell upon the ear was the dripping of the 
moisture from the rocks and the song of the 
forest choir. In the centre of the pool stood, 
silently, like some fair green-clad Undine ris- 
ing from the fountain a pure white water lily 
wrapped about with its emerald leaves. And 
as I stood and looked, I thought, ‘‘the groves 
were God’s first temples,’ and if they were, 
was not this lily-guarded pool God’s baptismal 
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font. Then [turned away for the place seemed 
holy ground. 


————— -——<- 


THE FALLING OF THE LEAF. 





BY JAMES RISTINE. 





How fall the stricken leaves to-day, 
Swept by October gales! 

They wavering sink and rustling stray 
Adown the sunny vales. 

Some crimsoned float as shreds of flame, 
Or dart like lance of gold; 

Some russet-brown—of tints that shame 
All utterance to unfold. 

Scattered or massed in glens they lie, 
Where delicate wild-flowers grew, 

Carried with many a tender sigh 
In the starlight and the dew. 

And on the marge of murmuring rill 
Their painted splendors rest, 

Or darkly glide below, or thrill 
On the ripple’s shining crest. 

The wren and throstle long have poured 
Their farewell tones anear ; 

I heard them ere the storm-winds roared, 
Or frost fell cold and clear. 

And caws the wild and garrulous crow, 
On tree-top and in stubble, 

The only voice where beauties glow 
That tells of worldly trouble. 

And now the lorn south-west alone 
Is whispering through the wood, 

Bidding each lingering leaf be gone, 
Since icy air intrude, 

And when I gaze on these stark trees, 
Their vesture on the sward, 

And hear the melancholy breeze 
Go wandering winterward, 

I think of that strange drift of years 
That leaves the sunnier gladness, 

And blights each cherished form, and sears 
Our fleeting joys to sadness, 


ee 


THE paths of virtue are plain and straight, 
so that the blind, or persons of the meanest 
capacity, cannot err. Dishonesty requires 
skill to conduct it, and as great art to conceal 
what it is every one’s interest to detect. 


ADAPTABILITY OF MAN FOR WorxK.—Did 
God ever make a body which he encumbered 
with idle members? Never. What part, what 
member of this frame, moulded of clay, yet 
so fearfully and wonderfully made, does not 
work, was not made for working? The eye is 
formed to see, the ear to hear, the tongue to 
speak, the legs to walk, the hands to grasp, 
the lungs to breathe, the brain to think, the 
busy heart—the first to live, the last to die—a 
elock that needs no winding—is formed to 
beat, and, beating, sends its blood through 
all the throbbing arteries. Let all, or even 
some of these members, cease to work, and we 
die instantly. 





BESSIE’S WOOING. 


BY PAUL FORBES. 








HELEN GREAVES was a beautiful woman. 
With eyes of that half indolent, half passion- 
ate expression which one sees only in the wo- 
men of Naples, or the senoritas of Andalusia, 
she yet seemed neither indolent nor passionate, 
and one would say that, even in her repose, 
she was keenly alert. Her lips, though thin, 
and drawn tightly over her long but exqui- 
sitely white and even teeth, yet had in their 
arches a slight fulness which, to the experi- 
enced physiognomist, is indicative either of 
unyielding will or of sensuousness—not sensu- 
ality. Her nose was almost Grecian in its 
strength, contour, and rigid nostrils, but there 
was nothing in her demeanor to indicate either 
Grecian hauteur or Grecian force. 

She was beautiful, but was she good, true, 
and trusty? That question I asked myself 
over and over again, in the solitude of my 
room, when away from the witchery of her 
eyes, the spell of her presence. I was drawn 
to her by a nameless art. She excited my sym- 
pathies by a confidence that, to the honorable 
mind, is sure to challenge a like return, but, 
with singular inconsistency, when I r-v alled 
each interview I read in that artlessnes., an 
artifice too deep for proof, yet apparent to my 
unblinded vision. Over and over again I said, 
‘*T will be on my guard, and not be led likea 
bird to the snake,’ and, confident of my 
strength, I sought her alluring presence night- 
ly, not seeing, silly boy that I was, that I was 
drifting away from the ground of my own rea- 
son, and floating on a tide of passion that 
might take me out upon a troublesome sea. 

That Helen loved me appeared to me certain, 
judging from her confidences and demeanor, 
but that she coveted me I saw just as clearly. 
Her advances against the citadel of my reserve 
were indeed cautious, but they were just as 
steady as the pressing of the water against the 
bank which it is to overflow, and I, seeing this 
clearly, yet made feeble and less feeble efforts 
to shake off the influence that held me a pris- 
oner, until one evening found her in my arms 
—my betrothed. I had yielded—she had won. 

When I went home that night, I shook as 
with an ague. With the excess of my passion 
and happiness? Ah, no! With unhappiness. 
I saw before me shapes of evil which would 
not away. I beheld my situation with as clear 
a vision as if upon a mountain top, looking 
upon a mephitic but beautiful azure below 
me. What a fool had I been! How could I 
face my fate? I could not face it, and so de- 
termined to play the coward’s part, and—run 
away. Nosooner was this decision made than 
I became a free man once more. There fell 
from my shoulders a load, and I set my teeth 
with the firmness of a nature that rarely has 
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resolved in vain. It was nota chivalrous act | Mother was silent. Bessie sighed audibly. 
to fly the ills I dare not face, but that was a | Why did they neither approve nor condemn? 
moment of too great peril to body and soul for | A woman’s heart is a battery easily charged, 
me to stand upon a point of honor. Nature, | yet there are atmospheres to which itis as dead 
instinct, reason, call it as you will, warmed me | as if the currents of feeling and passion were 


away. 


wanting. But he is a dull student of woman 


Proceeding to my room, in the dormitory of | nature who does not see, in this quiescence, 
the college, I carefully gathered and packed | the most positive of all conditions. It is not 


all my books and superfluous clothes in my 


impassiveness, not indifference, not fear of 


large black leather trunk, which I labelled | speech that affects them to silence; it is, on 
with a card ‘Foster Lamport, to be called | the contrary, exquisite feeling, and that intui- 


for,’’ and directed to the care of one of the un- 
der-professors, whose friendship I knew I 
could trust. Then, filling a carpet-bag with 
iy linen and necessary articles, I stole from 
the building, unnoticed, reaching the college 
railway-station, two miles away, just as the 
midnight express train came thundering along. 
That train did not usually pause there; but it 
did stop that night to drop two or three college 
visitors, and I glided into the rear car quite un- 
observed. Eight o’clock the next morning I 
stood in the dining-room of my city home, to 
the amazement of father and mother, and the 
unmistakable delight of Bessie Burns. 

“What the world!” cried mother. ‘Is it 
you, Foster? What has happened?’’ 

Father said nota word, but awaited in silence 
my answer. Bessie’s eyes beamed gladness. 
She could receive me without questions. 

I had thought all this over, and, loving both 
father and mother, had resolved to make a 
“clean breast’ of it to them. This made the 
answer easy—but Bessie. Did I care to have 
her know all? Bessie, whom I had fondly 
loved from her first advent, a waif, eight years 
before. That plain, homely face, not a line of 
beauty in it, and yet as full of sweetness as a 
rose, would bear the truth—indeed, would be 
all the happier for the truth, I thought ; I hesi- 
tated no longer when she came up. 

“What is it, dear Fossy ?’’ 

I kissed her first, then mother ; shook hands 
with father, and, while the coffee cooled in the 
urn, told my story, keeping nothing back. 

““Well, my boy, better this than something 
worse. You are not the first man taken in by 
a pretty girl,’’ and the old gentleman looked 
roguishly into mother’s still fair, expressive 
face. ‘‘The very meanest soul I ever fathomed 
was that of Carrie Curran—you knew her, 
wifey, and the most heartless woman I ever 
met with was a village belle, as great a beauty 
as one will see in a year’s search. I’ve lived 
long enough to know that woman, far more 
than man, can dissemble and gainsay her out- 
ward form by her inward deformity. I’m not, 
therefore, surprised ; but I confess I like not 
this midnight flight, it savors of cowardice ; it 
is not the course of honor.” 

““T know it, father; still, Iam so persuaded 
this Helen Greaves is all art and hypocrisy, 
that I cannot give her the right to the considera- 
tion which an honorable person would claim.’’ 





tive apprehension of relations which, solving 
a problem as by a flash, seals their lips in mo- 
ments when man is most voluble and pro- 
nounced in his expressions. 

I knew that mother saw me as I was; I felt 
it in my soul that she had fathomed a truth, 
up to that moment unconfessed even to myself, 
that, despite my flight, and repudiation of the 
betrothal, I yet was in the toils of love’s en- 
thralment—I was neither free, nor safe in my- 
self! A pang as keen as a knife-thrust shot 
through my breast ; the love for Helen Greaves 
was not left behind in that midnight escape 
from her bodily presence: it was in the heart, 
not a deadened or benumbed sense, buta vital, 
overmastering power. I shivered and sick- 
ened. 

And Bessie? She sat staring at me with 
those sweet blue eyes, speaking tenderness 
and pity in their mute language, but around 
the mouth were lines of pain so marked that I 
started. She arose suddenly, glided to my side, 
bent over and kissed my forehead, and then 
hurriedly left the room. 

‘‘What ails Bess, wifey?” 

No reply, but a sad, sad smile. 

“I see nothing for it, Foster,” continued 
father, ‘“‘but for you to put for St. Louis and 
tarry there in the store until this affair blows 
over. Board with my partner, Mr. Custts. 
I'll write all the explanations necessary. You 
may start by the afternoon train.” 

So it was arranged. I saw nothing of Bessie 
all that day, but, just before I left the house 
for the train, she came down from her room to 
say good-by. She evidently had been weeping, 
and her pale face looked thin and pinched, as 
if she had suddenly grown to thirty—twice her 
years. 

‘‘What is it, Bessie, darling?’’ I exclaimed, 
drawing her to my bosom. 

‘Nothing, nothing, Fossy, only—only I am 
so sorry for what has happened, and that yon 
are going away. Good-by, Fossy!” and she 
gave me her mouth to kiss. Before 1 could re- 
cover from surprise at her unwonted humor 
she was gone back to her room again, and I 
saw her no more. 

Three days later, I sat at Mr. Custer’s table 
—a sober, earnest, thoughtful person for one 
whose years were not yet twenty-one. 

How eagerly I plunged into business. Full 
of vigor and youthful elasticity, I could not 
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BESSIE’S WOOING. 


well overwork ; and yet, had I been only half 
as strong, | must have worked all the same to 
keep at bay a misery that at times was almost 
unendurable. The shadow of Helen Greaves 
never left my side. I grew fairly to loathe it, 
but it was there all the same; and in my 
dreams we met again, always as lovers. Do 
what I could, there was no forgetfulness for 
me; and, as the months whirled away, I be- 
came a mystery even to myself, so changed was 
I from my old, joyous self. 1, too, was grown 
old suddenly ; twice my real years seemed to 
weigh me down. 

Mr. and Mrs. Custer having known nothing 
of me before my entrance to their family cirele, 
of course detected no change; but I could see 
by their attention and kindness toward me, 
that they were anxious in my behalf. Custer 
would try to force me away from work ;. Mrs. 
Custer would seek to woo me into society, 
would invite the most charming people in to 
‘spend an evening ;’’ but I cannot say I en- 
joyed any diversion; work, action, the asser- 
tion of myself, alone appeased my tormenting 
shade. 

All this time I wrote freely and candidly to 

father and mother, as also did Mr. Custer, 
judging from the tone of letters from home, 
which warned me against overwork, and fin- 
ally threatened me with removal ‘‘if I would 
persist in fighting fire with my bare hands,’’ as 
father expressed it. But never a line came 
from Bessie. She ‘‘sends love,’’ mother almost 
uniformly added, at the end of her long, con- 
fiding communications; but that was all, and 
I grew tp believe the little, homely-faced crea- 
ture had really but slight interest in me. At 
which I sighed—more from mortified pride 
than from regret, I fear. 
- Taking the position of ‘outside man,” I 
travelled much in the interior, and up the great 
rivers, extending our already large trade mea- 
surably. I became browned by exposure, grew 
a full beard, developed in musele and form 
until my own father would have failed to re- 
cognize me. All thoughts of returning to the 
East were abandoned. I heard nothing of 
Helen Greaves—knew not if she were living or 
dead, and her memory, after three years’ strug- 
gle, became a dead sorrow, but not a forgotten 
one. Little Bessie Burns I remembered only 
as a child whom my good mother had rescued 
from want and brought up as her own—a 
homely but thoroughly good creature, whom I 
hoped some day to see married to some equally 
homely and good man. 

Returning one evening from a long trip up 
the Missouri, I met at the supper table a young 
woman whom the excellent Mrs, Custer intro- 
duced as her niece, Miss Elsie Bates. She was 
a fair, sweet-faced girl, with a wealth of hair, 
and a voice of exquisite richness ; and her eyes 
were those of a gazelle in their tenderness and 
lustre. 
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admiration, I suppose, for her face was richly 
suffused with a flush as I stared and stam- 
mered, ‘‘How do you do, Miss Bates,’’ at the 
same moment familiarly grasping her hand. I 
could only add :— 

“Excuse me, Miss Bates. I have been ‘up 
country’ so much that I am becoming shock- 
ingly rude in my manners, I fear.’’ 

Custer and his wife laughed heartily, and 
Miss Bates rallied, to answer :— 

‘*Excusable, Mr. Lamport, if it is the cus- 
tom of the country. When among the Potta- 
watomies we must do as the Pottawatomies do, 
I suppose.” 

I laughed, and forthwith felt “at home” with 
Miss Bates, nor for a moment did I put on my 
armor of defence against a pretty face, as I 
had grown to do through my years of unhap- 
piness. I did not talk business that night; I 
did come home to dinner the next day; I did 
go “out” with Miss Bates, the next evening, 
to the theatre ; and, to make a long story short, 
I offered the niece of Mrs. Custer my hand 
and heart before she had been in St. Louis a 
week. 

‘Are you wholly heart free, Foster?’ she 
asked. 

The question stung me, not with the old 
sense of a dagger thrust, but rather with that 
of nettles, for my whole body grew hot. It 
was but a passing sense—a little shock, and I 
answered :— 

‘* Heart whole, dear Elsie.” 

‘‘Are you sure?” her lips said, but her eyes 
so loving and glowing answered her lips. 

In some surprise I said: ‘‘I once loved a 
woman unworthy of me, and fled from her. I 
have for three years fought against that first 
passion, and I can say, in all truth, that I have 
conquered it. Were she to appear to-night 
before me, I could receive her with indiffer- 
ence.”’ 

‘*Helen Greaves was that woman,” added 
Miss Bates. 

I sprang to my feet. How did she know? 
Who had betrayed my secret ? 

* How about Bessie Burns—did you not love 
her?’’ she persisted, with provoking but happy 
sk gr if her now radiant face 
told the truth. 

“ Bessie Burns? Darling little Bessie? Why, 
I—I really never thought of it! Love her? 
Yes, I do love her, I believe—the poor, homely, 
sweet-tempered child! She is a child to me— 
my foster sister, and if mother will give her to 
us how happy we shall be!’’ Before I had fin- 
ished Miss Bates arose and stood at my side— 
not in anger but in confidence and trust. Plac- 
ing her hand upon my shoulder, she said :— 

‘* Bessie has grown to be a woman, Foster— 
a not unbeautiful person, Iam told. And your 
mother’s letter to Mrs. Custer, received to-dzy, 
informs her that the entire family—your father, 


I looked upon her with undisguised | mother, and Bessie—will be here, in a few days. 
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Now, Foster, while 1 do not doubt your love 
for me, I cannot accept your hand until you 
have seen Bessie and she consents that you may 
take me for your wife. Nay, do not try to 
change this purpose,’ she added, seeing my 
disquiet; ‘‘I love you too well to have you 
make a further error in your own love-life. 
Therefore, good-night, and sweet dreams to 
you!’’ and she was gone. 

‘‘Trnly, this is strange! Miss Bates knows 
me better than I know myself!” I ejaculated, 
somewhat disconcerted, and not entirely with- 
out a flush of anger on my forehead. 

Mrs. Custer came in at the moment. 

‘‘Who is Miss Bates, Mrs. Custer?” I de- 
manded, somewhat peremptorily. 

‘* Well, sir, she #8 Miss Bates, I suppose. She 
is, too, lL may say, a friend of your mother’s 
and of Bessie Burns, your foster sister. She is 
a very dear girl, and if you can win her fora 
wife, Mr. Lamport, you will indeed be a happy 
man,” and the lady drew herself up somewhat 
proudly, as if to resent anything I might say 
to the contrary. 

‘“‘Humph!” That was not a very expressive 
rejoinder, but it was all I gave as I turned 
about sharply, bolted from the room and soon 
was in bed, still wondering, ‘‘Who is Miss 
Bates?” 

I returned late the following evening, having 
seen nothing of Miss Bates in tue morning be- 
fore leaving. I was, in fact, ina mif’; I didn’t 
care to see her—at least I said so to myself. 
The first person I confronted in the hall, as I 
entered, ere I had doffed my hat, was my mo- 
ther—my own dear mother. 

**My boy, is it you?” she sobbed, looking 
wistfully into my face. ‘‘Oh, how changed, 
yet my own boy!” 

‘Your boy, mother, just as ever.”’ 

Then father came forward, and happy was 
the greeting. With one upon each arm I en- 
tered the parlor, my eyes wandering search- 
ingly around. 

““ Where is she, Bessie?’ 

* Bessie, darling, come !’’ cried mother. 

The library door opened, and there stood— 
Miss Bates ! 

‘*Fossy, dear, forgive me!’’ she cried, as she 
flew tomy arms. ‘I am Bessie Burns.” 

“Bessie, darling, és it you?” was all I could 
say, as I strained her to my breast. 

“There, boy, you’ve got the right girl this 
time!’ exclaimed father, slapping me on the 
back. “No running away now, sir, d’ye 
hear?” 

‘* Dear, dear, Fossy !’’ my beloved whispered, 
her lips on my own. 

‘* Supper !"’ called out Mr. Custer. 

‘*Oh, you monster !’’ blubbered Mrs. Custer, 
‘to interrupt so just at this moment !’’ 

“‘Supper! After this feast?”’ I demanded. 

“Certainly, boy. I’ve an appetite like a 
high-pressure engine. You and Bess can de- 


| your one another while the rest of us devour 
something more substantial ;” so drawing mo- 
ther away—the happiest mother in all that 
city—father led the way to the dining-room. 

What a sight! Had the elves been at work 
to transform the house into a bower of roses? 
I had read of the ‘‘ aroma of sweet dreams,” as 
a poetic fancy, here was its reality. The room 
was festooned with flowers, the table was 
loaded with them, and, between two plates 
lay two magnificent camelias, tied by a white 
and blue ribbon. At these plates were we— 
Bessie and I—seated. 

Well, what use to trace processes, when re- 
sults alone are demanded by the insatiate reader 
of ‘‘modern romance ?”’ 

The old folks confessed to having hatched 
the conspiracy to pass Bessie off as Miss Bates, 
seeing that she was so changed in form and 
feature as to be unrecognizable by their son, 
whose intense work-life they so earnestly de- 
sired to break up. And the result, I was 
caught. Bessie did feel a trifle guilty at that 
‘angling for a husband,’’ as Mr. Custer called 
it; but she was so supremely happy that she 
forgot to sigh over her share in the little game. 

Bessie became my wife that fall, when our 
dear old home in New York witnessed a burst 
and blaze of nuptial glory that was a nine days’ 
wonder. I traced out, as far as possible, my 
old schoolmates, and invited them to the wed- 
ding. To my astonishment—not my dismay— 
there came my class fellow, Charley Pelton, 
and on his arm a very beautiful woman, his 
wife, in whom I recognized Helen Greaves! 
She had captured a brave, good soul,;but, ere 
the evening had half passed, I knew that in 
that soul rankled a wound too deep for healing. 
He turned from his wife with loathing, as I 
saw with eyes that were not to be deceived. 
Did he know what had been my relations to 
Helen? Probably not. 

It only needed that ordeal to prove how dead 
she was to me, and thus to consummate a hap- 
piness which few men are permitted to enjoy. 





THE affections of a woman are too sacred to 
be trifled with ; those of a man are more easily 
alienated. A bankrupt in one place, he specu- 
lates in another; but a woman, in bestowing 
her heart, gives us the fee simple of her affec- 
tions, and in giving us what cannot be given 
twice over, she gives us that which gold, with 
all its power, is unable to supply. 


READING ALOUD.—We cannot place too high 
a value on the art of reading aloud with ease, 
intelligence, and expression, when we consider 
how powerfully it tends to strengthen family 
union, to harmonize various minds, and to sup- 
ply unfading sources of refreshment and de- 
light, in which the narrow views of self-intgrest 
do not intrude.—Mrs. Ellis. 
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THE FUNCTION OF SENTIMENT. 


BY ESEL H. DORF. 








‘“‘SOMETHING dreamy, please,”’ said I, com- 
ing into the wing room from the library, and 
throwing myself upon a ¢ééte near the window. 

The fair performer at the piano smiled, and 
running her finger lightly down the shining 
row of keys, wrought out a most charming 
melody for a moment, and then sent the en- 
chantment into chaos by plunging into a mad- 
cap galop of present popularity. 

As I write, I look out upon the great business 
thoroughfare of the city, where the smoothly 
bowling carriage is followed by the heavy 
truck, and vehicle of use and pleasure link to- 
gether in the melee. 

One of the many teamsters is passing at this 
moment, his truck laden with hardware, and 
at his right hand a maple branch quivers and 
tosses as the wagon lunges beneath its heavy 
burden. The leaves form a speck of living 
green in the dead bronze of the time-worn 
street. It is an oasis in the desert—it is senti- 
ment, where life is at once the most literal and 
practical. And is it out of place? 

There is no teamster upon the street whom 
I would sooner trust than this sun-browned 
man who thought enough of the little branch 
to place it upon a level with himself. I am 
certain he hasa cosey home hidden away some- 
where beyond the heart of the great city, to 
which he repairs as the afternoon shadows 
leagthen, and has children who sit upon his 
knees when the lamps are lighted, And he 
must be a kind husband and father I am sure, 
for he is tender even of the maple twig. 

The quality or attribute which gave the mu- 
sician the power to perform that which lulled 
the weary worker's brain into a sweet repose, 
could not have been worthless. So, also, the 
something which caused that man of rough ex- 
terior to retain the green leaves, and made 
them a pleasure and a satisfaction to him, had 
no semblance of evil. In both instances it was 
sentiment, which is ever the same, whether it 
exists in light, or, like golden treasure, lies hid- 
den among the rocks and strata below the sur- 
face. 

Misunderstood—because ignorance and error, 
twin companions, are ever co-operating to bring 
life’s best things into ill repute—is sentiment, 
and we may venture to say, oftener made sub- 
servient to the moments of frivolity, than to the 
ennobling of the heart’s tenderest emotions, 
ever and on. I pity those unfortunate persons 
who are so highly practical that they have not 
the perfume of this mental flower stealing in 
at times upon their flinty existence, softening 
their asperities, and sending their thoughts 
skyward in the purest atmosphere of worship, 
as I pity the miser counting his coin by the 
thousand, the poorest man of us all. 





Among our youth of to-day are many who 
deem gruff disregard of tenderness, or lack of 
emotion, evidences of manhood; and quite a 
few of the opposite sex who strive to satisfy 
that manhood with stateliness and a coldness 
which passes with them for a serene dignity. 
These are the persons one often hungers after 
the power to probe, to ascertain whether or no 
there be any thought or sympathy—deep down. 
An expression of affection, a tear, or a regret 
coined in a sigh, brings a sneer from them— 
naught more. 

Observe our modern girlhood. With her 
there is no feeling, or at least no expression of 
it. If she marries, it must be under no such 
foolish consideration as love; but rather for 
position, and those peculiar pecuniary expecta- 
tions which set people all agape, and floats 
through the day’s talk as ‘‘a nice match.” 

Now look upon them as man and wife. She 
will not allow her husband’s arm about her 
waist. Itissentimental. Ah! my dear fellow, 
your surroundings are magnificent; you are 
pronounced a model husband by those who in 
turn eulogize your wife as ‘‘a queen, sir, upon 
honor! Magnificent, by Jupiter!’ You do 
not know that you reply as you trace out the 
intricate pattern of your frescoed walls. No, 
you are back in that little room which you once 
adorned with art specimens from the old mas- 
ters, and paintings which were the delight of 
your bachelor friends who dropped in oceca- 
sionally to chat the evening through. You 
grew weary, after a time, of all the cosiness of 
your apartments ; there was a oneness to them, 
and a sameness to.all your recreations. You 
wished for some one who would share with you 
the thoughts in that delightful volume up there 
on the third tier, and you had an idea that pos- 
sibly you might add something unto the graces 
and glory of the woman you took to wife. 
Well, you married at last; a magnificent wo- 
man, truly, and ‘‘a queen, sir, upon honor!’’ 
but you find yourself wishing she were a little 
less magnificent, not quite so much queen— 
more WOMAN! 

You wonder why it is that your once favorite 
authors no longer interest you, saving in their 
mournful passages, and you fling them idly 
down and query whether or no you are grow- 
ing cynical; you wish you were sensible and 
matter-of-fact like other people; you wonder 
if you did not make a mistake when you mar- 
ried Therese? And when it occurs to you that 
she is sensible, as the world goes, you wish 
there were no such thing as sense. Why should 
all the fountains of feeling be stopped? You 
have just left your wife smoothing out the 
heavy plaits of her garment (for you forgot 
yourself again, and pressed too near her), and 
in the bitterness of man’s heart you are crying, 
** Alas ! where can be found a woman of heart ?’’ 
You are miserable. I would not stand in your 
shoes. The birds that flit about your beautiful 
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home awake no answer of song in your breast, 
and the beggar dallying at your gate, gathers 
more enjoyment from the grounds than the 
proprietor thereof. 

Sometimes you call—alone—upon a friend of 
yours who did not marry a queen, and whose 
house was very easily builded, with room to 
spare, in a lot having a frontage of thirty feet ; 
and you notice, by the way, but few such luxu- 
ries as adorn your home, and yet, notwith- 
atanding this lack, it seems wonderfully home- 
like there. You never fully understand why 
this is, until one evening, as you stand outside 
with your hand upon the bell-pull, you observe 
your old friend stooping to kiss the lips of his 
young wife. Your hand falls from the bell ; 
you have not the heart to break in upon the 
harmony there, and as you retrace your steps, 
and go up the winding stairs of stone into your 
own house, your heart is empty quite. 

Give us sentiment ; not only because it is true 
and natural, but because it reaches up, up to- 
ward the kinship of soul! I say what I mean, 
that in these years out of which we are going, 
there are many helps of cheer, encouragement, 
and sympathy that we are missing, just to be 
thought—sensible. 


And if in the coming time there be any glow- 
ing fancy, or graceful germ of thought or sen- 
timent in the undercurrents of our lives, I trow 
no shadow will be cast over our fellows, if at 
times we allow them to float to the surface. 


>> 


THE LOST SHEEP. 
BY MRS. MATILDA C. EDWARDS. 








A SHEEP had wandered off one day 
Far from the shepherd’s fold; 
The storm was loud, the night was dark, 
He was benumbed with cold; 
Among the rocks he wounded fell 
And no one raised his head ; 
He thirsted for the water-brook 
He fainted to be fed. 
But not a footstep passed that way, 
As wounded on the ground he lay. 


The shepherd missed him from the fold, 
And ran to seek for him; 
He sought him by the river side 
And in the valley dim; 
He gently called him by his name, 
And said, “ Oh, sheep of mine, 
Come, back to me, for thee have I 
Not left my ninety-nine ?” 
He heard, and knew tire shepherd's cry, 
And gladly answered, “ Here am I.” 


The shepherd took him in his arms 
And bore him to the fold; 

He bathed his wounds in oil and wine, 
And sheltered him from cold. 

Oh, listen to the shepherd's eal, 
Ye wounded, wandering ones! 

Ye daughters, hearken to Als voice, 
And you, ye wayward sons. 

Regard the heavenly Shepherd’s call, 

For oh, He seeks for one and all. 





SIX STORIES OF FIRST LOVE. 
BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


No. 3. AUNT FANNY HYDER’S STORY. 

You know that I was left an orphan, and 
went out to Indiana with Uncle Andrew when 
but a small child. He was a fine scholar, and 
one of the best men in the world; but a poor 
business manager, and a poorer farmer. He 
had been accustomed from childhood to slaves, 
and knew not how to work. He had bought a 
poor farm, and the barest subsistence was all 
he could gain upon it. Growing more and 
more devoted to books as he grew older, he 
cared little for the luxuries or even comforts of 
life, and it was only by constant toil that his 
son, Cousin Bob, and the girls, could keep 
themselves in any kind of respectable clothing. 
My cousins and myself learned to spin and 
weave, and many a time have I sat on one 
end of the loom-seat, reading aloud from a 
favorite novel, while Sallie plied the shuttle 
and Kate prepared the frugal dinner, all alike 
interested in the book and doing their work 
mechanically. Uncle taught us everything. 
Our regular lessons were never neglected. He 
seemed to think that this was all that was ne- 
cessary. He had no care for meat or drink. 
He taught us history, biography, composition, 
Latin, French ; but we knew nothing, absolute- 
ly nothing of the world. We had no society. 
The neighbors were ignorant, unlettered, un- 
couth, and unpolished. 

Such was the atmosphere in which I was 
reared. All the society I knew of was crude 
and rough. I lived in two worlds—the rough, 
rude world of an ignorant country neighbor- 
hood in pioneer times, and the magie world of 
books. We read romances by the score. Uncle 
laid no restrictions upon us, and we wandered 
with Jennie Deans, Di Vernon, the Lady Row- 
ena, the White Lady of Avenel, and old Meg 
Merrilies, through the mystic fields of Seott’s 
novels. We dreamed our hours away over 
Ernest Maltravers and Alice; over the beauti- 
ful Pilgrims of the Rhine ; over Constance, and 
Mary of Burgundy, and Richelieu; over the 
fairy Undine, the sorrowful Werther, the Scot- 
tish Chiefs ; over the Children of the Abbey, the 
Romance of the Forest, and the Three Span- 
iards, till our blood ran cold ; over the harrow- 
ing stories of L. E. L., the society tales of 
Maria Edgeworth, the pioneer tales of Feni- 
more Cooper, and the sad, sad story of Char- 
lotte Temple. Ah, how well I remember our 
all weeping together over this last, one of the 
most touching stories ever told. Cousin Charl 
was reading aloud to us. She commenced 
choking and could read no longer. Kate, who 
prided herself upon her stoicism, took the book 
and continued the story. I had already been 
shedding tears, but had kept them hidden. 
Very soon Kate's voice began to grow husky, 
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SIX STORIES OF FIRST LOVE. 





and all of a sudden broke into a great sob. 
Sallie tried to iaugh at her, but the effort was 
vain ; she too broke into sobs, and Bob, coming 


in from a visit found us there, all four crying | 


as if our hearts would break. And this overa 
story a hundred years old. Old Grandma Pick- 
ering had told me of the grave of Charlotte 
Temple in New York. We knew it was a true 
story, and this may have had its influence in 
exciting our sympathies. And yet, I know 
not. I have wept almost as freely, and that 
too since the warmth and freshness of youth 
have departed, over the dying Nell of the im- 
mortal Dickens, 

I speak of these things to show you the warm 
sympathy and love by which I was encircled 
in that dear old home, and Also the duplicate 
lives we led. The one full of romantic tender- 
ness, of the highest idealism ; the other hard, 
laborious, and associated with a people who 
knew nothing of books, or of the finer sympa- 
thies engendered by cultivation. 

Uncle Andrew never seemed to think that 
our lives would change—that young people 
would fall in love and marry, no matter how 
incongruous the association might be. I did 
not think of these things then, but I can see it 
allnow. Wehad a little intellectual society of 
our own, Cousin Bob being our ideal of al] that 
was noble in youthful manhood. And he asso- 
ciated with the boys in the neighborhood, of 
course, having no friends more congenial. 
Both he and my uncle were careful, however, 
never to speak in a learned manner before 
them, lest they might appear egotistic, or might 
hurt the feelings of their friends by any con- 
trast in manner. I have even known the kind 
old man to leave off his g’s and pronounce 
*doin’,’’ ‘“‘bein’,’’ ‘‘goin’,’’ and the like, the 
same as his friends, thinking that they might 
feel the more at home with him. 

Of course the young men came to our house 
**to see Bob,’’ and of course we girls soon found 
ourselves comparing them, individually, with 
our heroes of romance. Charlie Banks soon 
became my Ivanhoe, my Mortimer, my hero. 
This was ali a mental process, an idealism. I 
could never have spoken with him about these 
books or these heroes ; for I was sure he knew 
nothing at all about them. But I was sure that 
if he had been put in their places, he would 
have been as tender and true and noble as the 
best of them. I had not known or seen any 
educated young gentlemen, and my only re- 
source was to try and imagine what these coun- 
try boys would have been, with the education 
of my heroes. It was tacitly understood that 
our neighbors did not read—that toil was their 
only occupation, with a Sunday spicing of 
‘‘meetin’ ’’ and gossip for young and old, and 
an occasional trip down the Ohioand Mississippi 
on a flai-boat, by way of travel, for the young 
men, 

Yet the season of life had come to me when 
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| Imagination iends her wings to Love, and bears 


| him upward to the highest pinnacle of the ideal ; 
when we build up idols for our life-worship, 
often to find, like the poor heathen, that they 
| are powerless and futile to help us. But our 
faith in them is strong, pure, intense. And 
| after all, it is only the natural reaching out- 
| ward and upward of the soul, which in some 
| Shape or other, follows us through life. 
“That type of perfect in our mind 
In Nature can we nowhere find. 
We grow ourselves on every wind.” 
Yes, the young heart will love. It requires a 
very slight chord of sympathy to draw the 
young god to our sides, and the lightest spring 
zephyr will kindle his fires in the susceptible 
bosom of youth. Tennyson says :— 
“God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.” 
And Richard Monckton Milnes :— 


**He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier, thousand-fold, than one 
Who never loved at all. 
* A grace within his soul hath reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 
Thank God for all that I have gained 

By that high suffering!” 
And so, to-day, I cannot regret my experience, 
as it has only made me more capable of appre- 
ciating a true affection, founded upon a simi- 
larity of taste, culture, and associations. But 
the years of sorrow, of mental starvation, of 
soul disappointment included in that experi- 
ence, have whitened my hair and paled my 
cheeks before their time, as you see. It was 
not the physical suffering alone, though I had 
my good share of that; it was the most utter 
and torturing loneliness. I should have been 
less alone in a solitary prison. There I could, 
at least, have thought; while as it was, the 
daily toil was so unceasing that I had no time 
to think. But I am anticipating. 

Uncle Andrew, absorbed in his books and in 
his poor, thriftless farming, offered no objec- 
tions, and Charlie Banks and I were married. 
He had purchased a new farm in the then new 
State of Illinois, and thither we went imme- 
diately after the wedding. A new log cabin 
was ready for its mistress, with a very few 
articles of furniture of the coarsest description. 
But love was strong, and I did not mind the 
poor surroundings so long as I dwelt in the 
shadow of his wing. It was in the spring, and 
I was so anxious to show Charles my capacity 
for helping him, that I scarcely looked at a 
book for months. I furbished up our poor 
cabin by making curtains over the little win- 
dow and the coarse shelves put up on the wall 
| for clothing. These were made from old 
| dresses, and ruffled, starched, and hung up 
i neatly, added much to the bare, bleak walls, 
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Thad brought pressed autumn leaves and ferns 
from the dear old home, and these were formed 
into wreaths and bouquets also for the walls. 
A few magazine plates were framed in home- 
made frames, and the place really looked pretty 
when I got them all arranged. Charles’s money 
had all been invested in the land, and we had 
hard times for a year or two. He was obliged 
to have work-hands, and we had to board 
them. But all this did not worry me. I felt 
strong in a love that was all my own, and did 
not complain. And if, sometimes, I longed for 
some one to read with, and talk to about our 
old romances, I consoled myself by thinking 
that we could live a romance, as well as read 
one. But this delusion could not last. Every 
one knows how hard pioneer life is, for women 
as well as men. The wife must cook, wash, 
scrub, spin, knit, sew; make soap, sausage, 
lard, and pickles; dry fruit, pumpkins, and 
corn; rise at four o'clock and go all day with 
never a moment’s rest, and continue this from 
month to month, and from year to year. And 
such a thing as hiring help is never dreamed 
of. Then, if a baby comes to her, she has no 
time to indulge in ailings and weakness. She 
must go all the same when she is ready to drop 
with faintness and fatigue; through the terri- 
ble morning sickness, through the day, with 
reeling head and aching back, for months, till 
the weary time is over—often washing and 
scrubbing the very day before confinement. 
And then the two weeks in bed is often allowed 
her grudgingly, with a grumbling reminder that 
‘‘mother’’ never kept her bed longer than a 
week. Then the old hurry and rush begins, 
with searcely time allowed to nurse the little 
creature, which, in spite of all the care it brings, 
is a solace and delight to her. 

To all this hard life, was added in Illinois 
the terrors of the ague. It was but a few 
months before it attacked me. I fought it 
with boneset (thorough-wort) and quinine, 
but it would not be conquered. I would work 
as long as I could stand, but when the “‘shake’’ 
came, would be forced to lie down. The fever 
would be dreadful, and often made me deliri- 
ous. Then when my ‘well day” came my toil 
would be doubled, while my strength was con- 
stantly decreasing. Charles had always been 
kind in his undemonstrative way, till I grew 
habitually ill. Then he grew impatient, and 
after a time absolutely cross; speaking of 
‘‘erunting, whining women,” as if they were 
‘ eriminals. It was dreadful to bear all this, and 
bear it as I did, entirely alone. I thought if I 
had only a little child I could have borne my 
life with patience. Anything, anything to love 
with the strong love of my nature, would have 
soothed me. For my idol had indeed fallen. I 
was alone, sick, and almost broken hearted. 
Toil and fever were my daily companions. I 
had been so entirely surrounded by sympathy 
at home. All my cousins ready, at a moment’s 








warning, to laugh or cry with me, and our ever- 
ready heroes and heroines to fly to for relief. 
What did I care for poverty when I had all of 
these? Now my few books were read at stolen 
intervals of my illness, again and still again. 
For we never got any new ones. Whenever I 
could walk I was obliged to cook and wash. 
God knows how I should have cared for a baby 
if he had sent me one. Yet I longed for it with 
an utter longing. It was so hard to be entirely 
alone with the ceaseless toil and the terrible 
fever—always, always! I grew desperate and 
begged Charles, with tears, to sell out and go 
back to Indiana, where I could once more have 
my health. But he answered rudely that ‘‘ Wo- 
men never knowed what was good for ’em. Ef 
we stayed here we'd be rich in a few year.” 

So when at last Ae was attacked by the dread- 
ful ‘“‘ager’”’ I fear I did not feel as sorry as I 
should have done. My own attacks had grown 
lighter and I waited on him faithfully, though 
I could not help recalling his taunts of weakly 
whining women, when he lay groaning at the 
top of his voice with the fever. I redoubled 
my attentions to him, hoping that the old af- 
fection might return. Alas! his affection was 
but a name, an idea, existing only in my ima- 
gination. He was a young farmer. He was 
about to move to a new country. He needed 
a wife, and decided that I was one of the ‘‘like- 
liest gals’’ in the neighborhood, and would suit 
him “‘fust rate.”” Just as he would have de- 
cided about a horse ora cow. All the rest was 
born of my own fancy. Never talk to me of 
the natural kindness of ignorant people! I 
believe that civilization, education, and refine- 
ment are the only ladders leading upward 
from barbarism, and that they only are imbued 
with the finer feelings and impulses of human- 
ity who have read and studied the beautiful 
thoughts and characters that have gone before 
us—those whose light beams out from the past 
upon our own hearts. Some will tell me of the 
kindness and goodness of many of our old col- 
ored servants. I gladly grant this, but answer 
that the influence of a refined and cultivated 
mistress has, in nearly every case, produced 
this result. The African race are a race of 
imitators, and these house servants have often 
been more entirely under the influence of the 
mistress of the homestead than her own chil- 
dren have. They were often sent abroad to 
school, while the colored servant remained 
continually under the controlling influence of 
the lady, and constantly striving to win her 
good will by imitating her gentle, kindly ways. 

Well, it is unnecessary to go over all these 
dark years, the fruits of the fanciful love of an 
ignorant young girl. There was nothing refin- 
ing or congenial inall our neighborhood. There 
never is in new settlements. The absorbing 
themes were large crops and fine stock, or, in 
other words, money-making. Health, home- 
comfort, the health of wives and children, all 
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refinement, all peace, I was almost going to say 
ali other hopes, were sunk in this one muddy, 
stagnant pool. My life for eight long years was 
ingulfed within it. Every high thought and 
noble aspiration was repressed. Every mental 
pleasure, all literary recreation, all social com- 
fort quenched and obliterated. I had nevera 
moment for reading, and I had never anything 
to read. Charles deemed all books “ trash,’’ 
aud every household comfort ‘‘ flummery.”’ 

At last a minister was sent to our neighbor- 
hood, whose mind was stored with the beauties 
of literature; whose soul had been expanded 
by association with people of intelligence and 
refinement. My husband had never objected 
to any acquaintance I might choose to form, or 
to my attending church, provided it did not in- 
terfere with the work. But I was generally 
too weary when the Sunday came, to feel like 
dressing to go out. There was always the 
three meals to prepare and the things to clean 
up. I often passed the few leisure hours alone 
in the orchard with some old book which I 
knew from initial to finale, or down by the 
little brook where a few old trees reminded me 
of my olden home, and of the dear old uncle 
and cousins I loved so well. Sometimes I 
would write a long plaint in verse, only to cast 
it in the fire when I returned to the house. 
Charles had at last grown a little uneasy about 
my health, and had himself persuaded me to go 
and hear the new preacher, while he went over 
to consult Neighbor Jones about the new sys- 
tem of under-draining. 

I went to church, and my soul was fed from 
a new and delightful fountain. Instead of the 
doctrinal cant which is so commonly heard in 
a new region, where educated ministers are 
seldom sent, I listened that day to a sermon 
upon the uses of adversity, the lessons taught 
by sorrow, and how the soul is enriched, and 
strengthened, and developed by every trial, 
and grief, and deprivation. Instead of talking 
as if he deemed 

“The fear o’ hell a hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order,” 
he spake of the human soul as a divine essence, 
ever and always progressing in power and de- 
velopment, and growing stronger, like the 
noble oak of the forest, with every storm that 
sweeps above it. He spoke of Robert Burns, 
of Charles Lamb, of Charlotte Bronté—great 
souls starving for happiness ; yet whose very 
hunger had developed and enriched them, till 
a whole world was benefited thereby. If either 
of these had received in the beginning what 
the soul had most longed for, it is possible we 
never should have known them. Shelley said, 
“We learn in suffering what we teach in song.” 
It is much like the education of a child. He is 
forced to keep at his tasks, while his heart is 
longing for the butterflies and the flowers; yet 
if he were allowed to run after the flowers and 





butterflies, would he ever be fitted for the du- 
ties of life? 

I listened with an utter absorption of all my 
faculties. i went home determined to try and 
induce Charles to attend the evening meeting 
with me. To my surprise he assented, and was 
so much pleased as to invite Mr. Harrison to 
call and see us. There was a protracted meet- 
ing, and we saw him several times at our house. 
I spoke at first with great reserve before my 
husband, fearing that he might not approve if 
I should eonverse freely to a stranger upon 
higher themes than I ever attempted with him- 
self. But I soon found him listening with in- 
terest, and I began to wonder if I might not 
have drawn him along with me into the world 
of thought if I had only used my best endea- 
vors. But with the departure of the new in- 
fluence old manners and old habits returned, 
and when I naturally fell back into my quiet 
ways, he taunted me with my powers of con- 
versation when the preacher was there to talk 
with me, calling me a little “‘saint’ and a 
‘‘hypocrite,’’ and other pleasant names. 

How my life would have passed after this 
God alone could tell. But a dread messenger 
came to our neighborhood, and to our home. 
The terrible spotted fever fairly decimated our 
country, and I was left a widew. The whole 
thing was so dreadful, so rapid, that I seemed 
in a horrible dream, and only awakened fully 
when there came a necessity for individual ac- 
tion. Every family was afflicted, and 1 was 
obliged to think for myself. Our new minister 
came to us only to preach funeral sermons, 
short, because they were so many. He after- 
ward gave me some advice and sent me an 
honest lawyer from the town. Uncle Andrew 
was dead, and my cousins settled in homes of 
theirown. So I decided to come to Virginia to 
my mother’s relatives. I was advised to keep 
the farm if I could afford it, as the land was 
rapidly increasing in value. So I sold enough 
of stock and grain to furnish my wardrobe and 
bring me to Virginia. I rented the place toa 
responsible tenant and came here, a stranger, 
to relatives I had never seen. How soon they 
teok me into their hearts, and how happy 
they have made me, I can never tell them in 
words. 

To you whoare comparative strangers among 
us, I will add, that I had been with grandma 
about two years when Leonard Hyder returned 
from a protracted sojourn in Europe. He had 
been jilted in his early manhood by a beautiful 
but heartless girl of Richmond, and vowing 
that he never again would put any faith in wo- 
man, had left his home and became a wanderer. 
He was a distant cousin of mine, and a special 
favorite with grandma, and he has zince told 
me as a great secret that grandma’s letters 
made him half in love with me before we met. 
Don’t shake your pretty old head, grandma, 
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for I believe every word of it. He came often 
to our house. His mind was richly stored and 
his manners cultivated by the most intellectual 
associations. He was a fine amateur artist, 
and brought home many gems from abroad. 
It took me but a few months to learn a new 
lesson—that I never before had known what 
love meant, and that the world would be a deso- 
lation without his presence. But I was sure 
that he was only attracted toward me as to an 
agreeable cousin, with whom it was pleasant 
to while away the passing hours. Fhad heard 
of an engagement abroad, and I vowed that he 
should never guess my feelings. So whenever 
he attempted to draw near the subject which he 
afterward declared engrossed all his thoughts, 
I would grow suddenly oblivious and fly off 
upon another topic. 

I do not know how long things had been 
going on so, when one day my little niece Ada 
came running into my room with a small piece 
of canvas in her hand, erying out, “O Aunt 
Fanny! here’s you, here’s you!’’ I took it in 
my hands and looked, long and wonderingly. 
It was my portrait, and a good one, too. I 
carried if down to the parlor, and when he 
came in I asked :— , 

**Cousin Leonard, why in the world did you 
never tell us that you painted portraits? I 
thought you were only an amateur landscape 
painter.”’ 

“Fanny,”’ he answered, ‘‘that is the only 
portrait I ever painted.’’ 

‘‘Impossible!’’ I eried. ‘How could you 
paint so good a one at the first attempt?” 

‘*Love was my tutor,” he said. “‘ 1 bave seen 
but one face; I have thought, dreamed of but 
one since I first met you. I had thought my 
faith in woman dead, but those sad and soulful 
eyes awakened it to new life. Can you not 
love me a little?” 

You can guess at my answer. I have been 
his wife for four hgppy years, and each one 
has been happier than the last. 

We travelled in Europe two years, and my 
little Leonard was born in Rome. All the 
higher faculties of my nature have been devel- 
oped and enriched by association with a nature 
still higher and nobler. I have grown more in 
these few years than I had been crushed down 
in all my former life. I say former life, for it 
is really a different existence to me; far more 
different I think from this one than this can 
possibly be from the better life to come. And 
while I thank God for the great and true gift 
of love he has brought to me, I also thank him 
for those years of trial, through which I have 
been made worthy of my present happiness. I 

“Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering.” 

I will close my story by reading some verses 
I handed Leonard on his birthday morning, a 
month ago. 


TO MY HUSBAND. 

If I had met thee in the spring’s fair years, 
When life had brought no shadow to my brow ; 

When sorrow had not drowned my eyes in tears, 
I never could have loved as I do now. 


The rose that blossoms when the air is rife 
With summer fragrance, is not prized so well 
As one that’s nurtured into glorious life, 
While frosts have threatened every blossoming cell 


The bird that flutters on from tree to tree, 
Happy as can be, all the summer long, 

Pours out not half the enchanting melody 
As he that learned in prison-life his song. 

And I, if years of longing had not come, 
Of utter hunger to my yearning soul; 

Could ne‘er have brought such music to your home, 
Where love flows onward, as the rivers roll. 

So love, if I had met thee in the years 
When youth and joy lit up my sunny brow, 

When life had brought no shadows and no tears, 
I surely had not loved as I do now. 


———_ -e __—_ 


THE SIGH OF THE WANDERER. 


BY EMMA NASH. 








I sien for my native hills, 
I sigh for the deep blue lake, 

That lay like a dream ’mid the sylvan shade— 
I sigh for the joys I forsake. 


I sigh for the honest bark 
Of my dog that loved me so; 

Ah! never will I find a friend more true 
In prosperity or woe, 


I sigh for the dear old cot 
Of my birth, though poor it be, 

And the well bard by, and the hill-side spot 
Where I p’ayed in infancy. 


I sigh for the quiet lane, 
Where the evening star above 
Smiled gently ’mid the cloud, with its tender eye 
Down upon me and my love. 
I sigh for the vine-clad seat 
Near the brook ’neath the hawthorne tree, 
Where she pledged her love, sealed with a kiss, 
My fair-haired Rosalie. 


I sigh for thy quiet grave, 
Oh, my darling Rosalie! 

And it breaks my heart as I feel never more 
Will thy bright eyes shine on me. 


I sigh for them all, but ah! 
I’m a wand’rer o’er the sea, 

Far away from my home, far away from the joys 
Of my own, of my loved country. 


Isigh for them all, but ah! 
I’m a wand'rer o’er the sea, 

O’er the dark blue sea that rolls on evermore, 
Like my soul, to eternity. 


I sigh for them all, but ah! 
Never more will they smile on me; 
And my heart it is sad, and I sigh, 
Oh, I sigh for my Rosalie! 





Aut of us who are worth anything spend our 
manhood in unlearning the follies or expiating 
the mistakes of our youth. 
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A WEEK’S RURAL ENJOYMENT. 





BY T. H. F. 





I HAD received an invitation from an old 
friend of mine, who was the happy possessor 
of a handsome country-seat near Tours, in 
France, to pass some time with him. He was, 
like myself, an Englishman, and we had been 
college chums, but it was many years since wo 
had last seen each other, as, upon graduating, 
he had gone with his father to France, where 
he had engaged in business, married, and since 
continued to reside. 

As I was passionately fond of the country 
—or what little I knew of it, and my friend 
being moreover the cleverest of fellows, I 
hesitated not in accepting the kind proffer of 
his hospitalities ; but little did I imagine when 
penning the note that conveyed my grateful 
acceptance of his friendly invitation, what a 
week of bitter suffering and mortification I 
was preparing for myself, and that the tor- 
ments I endured may be fully understood and 
appreciated, I will briefly state wherein I was 
always accustomed to fondly suppose rural 
occupations and pleasures to consist. 

My idea of the country, then, was of a place 
where instead of hundreds, or thousands of 
brick and stone walls confronting one at every 
turn, one house was only to be occasionally 
met with ;—where the blue sky, spread out in 
free, broad, and limitless extent, and was not 
sparingly retailed, as it were, in long strips 
compressed between the house tops; where 
the trees, grass, and flowers spring naturally 
from their parent soil, and in abundance, and 
not of forced growth, melancholy exiles from 
their native forests; where for hard stone 
pavements and still rougher streets, Nature 
provided for one’s feet the soft and beautiful 
carpeting of the fragrant turf; where the air 
could be inhaled, pure and unadulterated, and 
where the rivers, innocent of md, flowed clear 
water, and were free from aught that could 
defile. This was my idea of the country. 

Its delights, I conceive, are to rise—not too 
early—and enjoy the glowing sunrise—after 
breakfast. The principal charm of which to 
consist of freshly-laid eggs and pure sweet 
milk or creain, innocent of any aqueous ele- 
ment—to saunter forth and ramble leisurely 
about, never strolling far from the house, and 
particularly avoiding the companionship of 
those who are wont to compute their pedestrian 
performances by miles, if not by leagues ; then 
to repose in some sylvan nook with book in 
hand, or idly dream away the hours in true 
dolce far niente style ; then to take a turn into 
the farm-yard, where, after admiring the va- 
rious kind of stock, to saunter down to the 


dairy, and praise its neatness and order, and’ 


perhaps indulge in a sly chat with the pretty, 
dimple-cheeked, plump little, if lowly, speci- 





men of feminine loveliness who presides over 
the spot. Afterwards to stroll down on to the 
rustic bridge which spans the clearest and 
loveliest little stream imaginable, and gaze 
dreamily down into its bubbling, laughing, 
tiny waves, as they ‘‘go on forever;’’ or 
watch the leaves and twigs as they are wafted 
about in the. air, and dropping occasionally 
into the water are hurried quickly away. In 
the evening to sit on the piazza and feast your 
eyes, in quiet rapture, upon the purple, scarlet, 
and gold of the sunset, and pass the hours 
till bedtime in sweet and familiar intercourse 
with the older members of the family, or to 
please the youngsters, participate—moderately 
—in the games and romps of the juvenile 
portion of your host’s domicile; or perhaps 
take a quiet after supper ramble along some 
shady and sequestered by-path, with your 
ever fragrant and never failing companion—a 
cigar. 

These are my ideas of true rural happiness, 
and though [have become convinced by painful 
experience, that there may be pleasures and 
diversions incident to country life, other than 
those I have enumerated, I love them not, for 
they possess neither charm nor attraction for 
me, and the memory of the miseries they oc- 
casioned me, only causes me to recur the more 
fondly to my first ideas and anticipations of 
true rural felicity. Iam willing, nay anxious, 
to leave them, henceforth and forever, to the 
full enjoyment of those who can better ap- 
preciate them than I did. 

The day for my departure having come, I 
took the early train to Dover, and after under- 
going the miseries usually attendant upon a 
trip across the channel, aggravated upon this 
occasion by the roughest of seas and stormiest 
of weather, I Janded upon the French coast, 
weak from excessive retching, drenched to the 
skin, and feeling thoroughly miserable. I 
managed to crawl—I could hardly be said to 
walk—into a first-class carriage, and upon 
closing the door, and sinking feebly down into 
the nearest corner, I found that myself and 
one other person—I was too exhausted to di- 
rect my gaze much above his boots—were the 
only two occupants of the compartment. 

‘‘Why Hastings, old fellow!’’ exclaimed a 
voice, with a strong French accent, ‘‘I never 
expected to see you here,’”’ 

“T’m confoundedly sorry you do,’ I 
managed to reply, looking languidly up, and 
pereeiving the person who had addressed me to 
be, as his voice had informed me, Monsieur de 
Villefort, an old friend. 

‘*Sea air don’t seem to agree with you, any 
more than — something else does,’’ he remarked 
slyly. 

“The air is all right; it’s the confounded 
water. Any fool (I said this with all the 
savage emphasis of which I was capable in my 
enfeebled condition) might have expected as 
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much who would venture across in such wea- 
ther.’’ 

For a person bent upon the pursuit of plea- 
sure, 1 must have presented a sorry spectacle 
indeed, and I wondered not that my friend 
laughed till the tears streamed from his eyes. 

‘*Never mind, old fellow,”’ he said, slapping 
me violently upon the back, as if by that 
means to diffuse some warmth through my 
shivering frame, ‘‘I’ll take good care of you 
for the rest of the way, for we are, I more than 
suspect, both bound to the same destination.” 

M. de Villefort hereupon informed me that he 
too had received an invitation from our mutual 
friend R to make one of a little party to 
assemble at his house to-morrow, and that he 
had left London that morning for the purpose 
of being present. 

This information was not particularly grati- 
fying tome. Indeed it acted as somewhat of 
a damper upon all my bright anticipations. I 
did not know how many were to be there. If 
I detested anything, it was a crowd; and 
above all a crowd of jabbering, gesticulating 
Frenchmen, of whose language I scarcely un- 
derstood two words ; which would render their 
society delightful to me. They were all, pro- 
bably, hard riders, skilful sportsmen, and 
expert anglers, and were to meet at my friend's 
house undoubtedly for the purpose of indulging 
in those delectable diversions, as his extensive 
preserves, well-stocked fish ponds, and fine 
stud of horses justified me in supposing. In 
regard to my abilities for the last two men- 
tioned sports, I intuitively entertained the 
most serious misgivings, while as to the former 
a bitter experience had already proved me to 
be a lamentable failure. As my friend had not 
probably been to the trouble of importing all 
his guests from England, I looked forward 
with any but pleasing anticipations to being 
surrounded by a set of excitable foreigners, 
whose proverbial politeness would dgubtlessly 
constrain them to take pity upon the forlorn 
situation of le pawore Anglais, who could 
neither ride, hunt, fish, play at billiards, etcetra, 
and who would bore me to death with their 
well-meant and confounded attentions. I de- 
voutly prayed, however, that my disgraceful 
deficiencies in respect to these manly pastimes 
would inspire them with a just and well-merit- 
ed contempt, and that in their highly com- 
mendable disgust they would leave me alone 
tomy fate. What were else to become of thos~ 
charming and solitary rambles that I had pie- 
tured to myself—those dreamy reveries under 
the whispering leaves orupon the rustic bridge ; 
the daily and quiet visits to the farm-yard, the 
gardens, and the dairy? If I were to be 
startled out of my wits by the unexpected 
discharge of a gun almost into my very ear at 
any moment of the day; if my day-dreams 








mounted upon a pack of tearing, plunging, 
scrambling horses, and all engaged in the 
noble and manly diversion of pursuing some 
poor, unoffending little devil of a fox to death ; 
and if my night’s were to be made hideous by 
the noisy carousals of these French bon wv 
vants, wherefore and to what purpose had I 
accepted my friend’s invitation? I almost be- 
gan to sincerely regret that I had. 

Monsieur de Villefort, undoubtedly with the 
kindest intention, assured me that I would 
soon forget all the miseries of my sea voyage 
after I had got to Belmont, in the round of 
pleasures that awaited us. Guns, dogs, fish- 
ing tackle, boats, horses, and all the other 
equipments of a well-ordered country estab- 
lishment, he informed me, my friend possessed 
in abundance. He had visited him only two 
months since, and was well competent to in- 
form me of the grand style in which our old 
college friend lived. Already that “‘little 
party’’ began to assume terribly huge propor- 
tions, and surmises as to the appearance, the 
ages, the sex, and actual numbers of those who 
might compose it began to harass my mind, 
when my thoughts were diverted into a new 
channel, by my companion’s remarking :— 

‘*By the by, Hastings, our friend R has 
one of the most superb animals in France; a 
regular Arabian thoroughbred. Here’ll bea 
chance for the display of your equestrian 
prowess.”’ 

Now, that the full applicability and force of 
the above remark may be appreciated, a slight 
digression will be necessary. 

It happened that about two years ago, M. de 
Villefort and myself had been invited to join a 
party of ladies and gentlemen upon an excur- 
sion to the country-seat of Lord H We 
were to take our dinner, or rather lunch, with 
us, and were to spend the day in rambling 
about the place and grounds. Upon arriving 
a little late at the place of rendezvous we found 
(M. de Villefort and myself) all the available 
places in the carriages occupied, so it was sug- 
gested that he and I should follow on horse- 
back. Highly pleased with the idea, I repaired 
with my friend to a neighboring public stable, 
entertaining not the slightest doubt or misgiv- 
ing as to my entire ability to accomplish that 
which I had daily seen hundreds of others do, 
and which appeared to be the easiest thing 
imaginable ; simply to put one foot in the stir- 
rup, and by a gentle effort throw the other 
across the saddle—and there you were, mount- 
ed and equipped. [had never been on a horse, 
but then all there was to do was to hold the 
reins and let the sagacious quadruped pursue 
his own way, his unerring instincts I felt sure 
would not permit him to go wrong. Alas! how 
was I the victim of misplaced confidence! As 
for learning to ride, as a necessary condition to 
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me. Might as well learn to walk, and riding I 
always supposed would come just as easily and 
as naturally. 

The steeds were brought forth, and we vault- 
ed into the saddles, my ‘“‘ vaulting ambition”’ 
nearly overleaping itself; for to display my 
dexterity in the eyes of the hostler whom per- 
haps I only imagined had been regarding me 
as a somewhat doubtful candidate for eques- 
trian honors, the effort that I made came very 
near landing me upon my head on the other 
side of the astonished animal, who fairly stag- 
gered under the frantic and convulsive efforts 
that I put forth to avert so disgraceful a catas- 
trophe, and regain my position upon the saddle ; 
which having done I compressed my knees 
tightly against my horse’s sides and sat with a 
grim immovableness that might have excited 
the envy of the statue of the Commendatore in 
Don Giovanni. 

We left the stable-yard and proceeded ata 
biisk trot up the street, my horse evincing, 
however, a most singular predilection to bolt 
with me through every stable-door that we hap- 
pened to pass—and occasionally suddenly turn- 
ing up or down the wrong streets, all of which 
performances necessarily occasioned the loss of 
much valuable time. After an almost endless 
repetition of these exasperating manceuvres 
upon the part of the ill-starred beast I was be- 
striding (I was simply doing nothing more), 
my friend wearied with his vigorous pursuits 
after me to bring me back, finally lost all pa- 
tience, and exclaimed, despairingly :— 

‘Why don’t you guide him? At this rate 
we sha’n’t get there to-day.” 

‘* You had better go ahead and leave me,” I 
said. ‘All I want is time.” 

‘But you don’t know the way,’’ replied M. 
de Villefort. ‘Give him your spurs, and put 
him by these accursed stables and side streets. 
Our road is straight ahead.”’ 

The advice was no sooner given than acted 
upon. Phew! the mettled charger no sooner 
felt the incentive of the spurs than he was off ; 
and with “‘slackened bit’’ and “hoof of speed,” 
I shot by the astonished M. de Villefort like a 
whirlwind, leaving him, as a parting gift, my 
hat, which spun violently off my head and 
went—where I have never since been able to 
ascertain. 

It was in vain that I heard the sounds of his 
horse’s hoofs in desperate and futile pursuit; 
in vain that I heard his frantic appeals to me, 
for the love of Heaven, to stop; both grew 
fainter and fainter, and then the somewhat 
unpleasant consciousness began to dimly dawn 
upon me that the horse was running away with 
me. Trees, houses, fences, walls, seemed to 
my blurred vision, to be all jumbled together 
in one undistinguishable mass. Already had 
the entire stock and fixings of three old apple- 
women—who had the temerity to leave their 
wares in fatal proximity to the direct course 
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my horse was taking—been totally demolished. 
Two fat old ladies, and one feeble old gentle- 
man had narrowly escaped with their lives ; to 
say nothing of the scampering of children of all 
ages and sexes, the screams of the nurses, and 
the heartrending cries of agonized mammas. 
Where I was going I neither knew nor cared. 
I must soon have lost all consciousness, for I 
knew nothing about the termination of my 
ride until I had been extricated from a ditch 
about a mile and a half from London, and had 
been vigorously plied with restoratives. M. de 
Villefort, who had finally come up with me, 
carried me back to the city in a carriage, very 
much bruised and sore. He told me that I had 
presented a spectacle, fearful only to contem- 
plate. That John Gilpin and Mazeppa had 
been nothing to me. A proposition I felt no 
way inclined to dispute with him. 

My next and last essay at horsemanship was 
with a diminutive Shetland pony, upon whom 
I thought I could experiment with perfect 
safety to life and limb. I was determined that 
if I was to be thrown, I should not have far to 
fall. It was upon the occasion of a grand 
military review at Brighton, where I had been 
visiting a friend. He was mounted upon a 
horse of very respectable proportions, while I 
bestrode one of the smallest and meekest of his 
race, for which two qualities I had especially 
selected him. In the first respect, however, 
my excessive caution had proved somewhat 
disadvantageous and annoying to me, as when 
seated upon the animal’s back my feet rested 
plump upon the ground, and only by elevating 
my Knees almost up under my chin, did it seem 
that that obstacle to easy and graceful horse- 
manship (or ponymanship) was to be over- 
come. 

“TI wish, my dear fellow,” observed my 
friend, as we trotted towards the Downs, “that 
you had taken a horse, for I’m afraid we shall 
cut a rather ridiculous figure, and upon my 
word I think all who see us wilil consider it a 
rather puzzling question to decide whether you 
are riding, or walking with a pony between 
your legs.”’ 

““T must confess I am a little timid about 
horses,’’ I replied, “‘and 1 took a pony princi- 
pally because I thought he would stand those 
confounded drums and cannon better than a 
horse, and besides. whatever else he may do, I’ 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he can- 
not throw me.” 

We had now reached the field, and were re- 
connoitering the ground for an eligible position 
upon which to post ourselves, when a full regi- 
ment of Britannia’s stalwart defenders, with 
banners waving and drums beating, bore di- 
rectly down upon us. I viewed their approach 
withoyt the least trepidation. My friend’s 
horse began to evince symptoms of uneasiness, 
while my little nag maintained a stolid indiffer- - 
ence. 
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‘*I think I will draw off a little,’ observed 
my friend. ‘‘I don’t like the way this brute’s 
commencing to behave. You’re all right. I 
will wait for you yonder.’’ So saying he trot- 
ted away. 

Whether it were that my pony had felt per- 
fectly safe and courageous while alongside of 
his big companion, and this fancied protection 
suddenly failing him had filled him with alarm, 
I cannot say, but certain it is that the pesky 
little creature suddenly stopped, pricked up 
his ears in a most alarming manner, shook his 
head two or three times, and emitting several 
ominous grunts spun around with me, teeto- 
tum-like, about half a dozen times, and with 
such velocity, that I nearly fell off my seat 
from sheer giddiness, and then incontinently 
bolted with me directly towards the mouths of 
a full battery of guns, about two hundred 
yards away. I instinctively drew my knees 
nearly up to my chin, but as it was simply im- 
possible, under the circumstances, to maintain 
that position, I was compelled to assume my 
former attitude. The faster the pony ran, the 
faster I had to run, and it seemed to be fast set- 
tling intoa neck and neck race between us. We 
were rapidly nearing the guns. Good gracious! 
I thought; if one of them should accidentally 
happen to go off we sheuld be blown to atoms, 
for in the flurry and bewilderment of the mo- 
ment I forgot that they were only charged with 
blank cartridge. Shouts and huzzas went up 
on all sides of me, mingled with peals of laugh- 
ter, and such inspiriting remarks as ‘‘ The 
brave little fellow! Our guns are in danger ; 
he will capture the entire battery. What a 
gallant charge! Order the guns off, if you 
would save one ;”’ and other observations which 
should have been excessively gratifying to my 
sense of personal prowess and lofty daring. 
That last remark, however, disquieted me not 
a little—in fact it filled me with the direst 
alarm. ‘Order the guns off.” Good gracious! 
did they really imagine that I was heroically 
bent upon the capture of their entire battery, 
and that the only way to avert such an un- 
looked for calamity was to blow me and my 
gallant charger to fragments. Perhaps after 
all they had only meant to order the guns away. 
Why didn’t they say so at first, and not scare 
a man out of his seven senses. My situation 
however was becoming intolerable, and my 
legs began to ache from the violent exertion to 
which they were unwillingly and involuntarily 
compelled. The abrupi flight of Mr. Pickwick’s 
hat, and the subsequen* pursuit of that indi- 
vidual after his fugitive piece of property upon 
a similar occasion, coulg not have been more 
mortifying or humiliating. 

I took a sudden and desperate resolve. By 
a violent effort with my feet, 1 foreed myself up 
off the saddle as high as I could, and alfowed 
the pony to pass from under me, leaving me 
for a few seconds upon the ground with my 





legs stretched apart, as if astride of some in- 
visible animal. No defeated general ever slunk 
away from the field of battle more abjectly 
humiliated, dejected, and crestfallen than I 
walked—more properly ‘expressed sneaked— 
back to my friend, who had viewed the entfre 
proceedings with the liveliest interest, doubt- 
ful, as he informed me, whether it were a sud- 
den burst of military ardor upon my part, or 
whether the somewhat conspicuous part I had 
briefly taken in the manceuvre of the day had 
been, upon my part at least, entirely involun- 
tary. He added the highly complimentary and 
comforting assurance, however, that the fam- 
ous charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 
or that of the Old Guard upon the field of 
Waterloo could have been nothing to it. 

It can now, perhaps, be understood why 
Monsieur de Villefort’s somewhat covert allu- 
sion to my friend’s “‘ Arabian thoroughbred”’ 
should not have been exactly calculated to 
excite within me the most pleasurable emo- 
tions imaginable. 

We reached Paris in time for the evening 
train to Tours, where we expected to arrive 
early the next morning, from which place a 
ride by carriage, of about an hour, would bring 
us to my friend's residence. 

It was about ten in the morning when we 
drew up before his door, and alighted. He was 
upon the steps to welcome us, and the greeting 
which I received was particularly cordial ; 
just such a one as I should have expected from 
a very old and dear friend, whom I had not 
seen for years. As I had somewhat anticipated, 
I found his house full of company, both ladies 
and gentlemen, and allof them French. I was, 
of course, forthwith presented ; bowed my ac- 
knowledgments of the honor, pleasure, ete. 
—I could not speak them—and then retired to 
the apartment which had been assigned me. 

At dinner, everything was, of course, mirth, 
jollity, and good humor, and all went “ merry 
as a marriage bell.’’ Such chattering and ges- 
ticulating! Such rattling of knives, forks, and 
glasses |, Such excellent dishes, and such choice 
ragouts and fricassées ; such superb wines ; how 
could it be otherwise than jolly? Fortunately 
for myself I had, as an old and valued friend, 
been placed on the left hand of my host, to 
whom I occasionally ventured upon a remark 
in Engiish—occasionally, I say, for his atten- 
tion was nearly wholly engrossed by the person 
who sat upon his right—a large, portly French 
matron, who was apparently endeavoring to 
make herself most surpassingly agreeable, by 
discharging at him volley after volley of the 
most voluble French I ever listened to. Had 
my host been unmarried and somewhat younger 
—though the first condition would probably 
have been sufficient—I should haye felt con 
vineed that that woman had at least two, if 
not more, highly eligible, and somewhat trou- 
blesome daughters yet to dispose of, 
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None of her shots ever came my way. She 
spoke no English, and besides, probably, con- 
sidered me beneath her notice. I thought her 
the most disagreeable and disgusting old woman 
I had ever seen, and wondered why my friend 
had brought her into such unpleasant propin- 
quity to himself, for that he enjoyed her con- 
versation I couldn’t for a moment suppose. I 
finished my meal in silence, and felt greatly 
relieved when the company rose from the table. 
The gentlemen proposed a short tarn about the 
grounds—in the course of an hour or so—on 
horseback ; they were all accustomed to ride, 
and could not forego their daily exercise. 

Now, thought I, I will excuse myself to my 
host, and slip out for a quiet ramble; they 
won’t miss me, and I shall be in at tea-time. I 
had my hatin my hand, and was watching an 
opportunity to speak to my friend who was 
just then engaged with one or two of his lady 
guests, when a thin, dapper little Frenchman 
politely approached me, and said, in the most 
insinuating tones possible :— 

‘“Ah! Monsieur Hasting vould like to join 
zee leetel party for horseback, just for vun 
leetel ride about zee grounds—vould he not ?’’ 

‘*No;’’ Monsieur Hasting politely but empha- 
tically declined. Upon no persuasion however 
pressing ; upon no condition however favorable, 
could he be induced to entertain, for one mo- 
ment, the remotest thought of making one of 
that ‘‘leetel”” party. There was not a horse, 
pony, jackass, mule, or donkey within the en- 
tire kingdom of France that could tempt him 
forth upon such an excursion. Monsieur Malet 
was very kind, but he must excuse him. 

“Ah! Monsieur, not verrie fond of riding, 
perhaps! He vould find it so exhillee-rating.’’ 

There was no perhaps about it. Monsieur 
Hasting entertained, in fact, a most decided 
repugnance toriding. He was willing toadmit, 
however, that he had found it—deucedly exhile- 
rating. Monsieur Malet shrugged his shoul- 
ders—whether in contempt or pity I didn’t 
trouble myself with surmising—and left me. 

As Isaw another polite Frenchman approach- 
ing me, probably upon the same errand, I 
quietly stepped to the front door, opened it, 
and stood upon the broad gravel carriage road. 
I was hurrying off towards a garden which I 
saw at one side of the house, unmindful of, or 
caring nothing for, any breach of decorum I 
might be committing, and congratulating my- 
self upon my happy escape, when I heard my 
host’s voice hailing me from the house. 

* Ah, ha! Hastings, old fellow ! taking French 
leave in that manner; you will have plenty of 
time to examine the garden to-morrow; so come 
back instanter, as I want you for something 
eise.”’ 

“You know Iam so fend of flowers,’’ I said, 
sheepishly, knowing full well that neither the 
garden nor the flowers had anything to do with 
my absconding in such a disgraceful manner. 
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‘“* Malet says you won’t ride,”” remarked my 
friend as we entered the house, ‘‘and as one 
or two of them have changed their minds, and 
prefer an hour or two’s shooting before supper, 
we are going to make up a little party, and 
you are to go with us. I want, besides, to give 
you a chance to distinguish yourself, for we, 
in France, are accustomed to entertain the 
highest idea here of the sportsmanship of the 
English, and, moreover, de Villefort says he 
wants to prove to some of my incredulous 
guests that the marvellous accounts he has 
been giving them of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of an English sportsman in bringing 
down game, are not altogether fabulous.’’ 

“If he expects to prove it by me,’’ I replied, 
**he will be wofully disappointed. Besides,’’ I 
added, pleadingly, ‘“‘he don’t know anything 
about it. He never saw me fire a gun in my 
life ; nor, for that matter, anyone else either.”’ 

““You’re the same bashful old fellow you 
always were,”’ said my friend ; ‘‘ always under- 
rating your abilities. All Englishmen are good 
shots—so we Frenchmen think—and I don’t fear 
that you’ll prove an exception to the rule.’’ 

As there appeared no alternative, I grace- 
fully submitted to having a gun put politely 
into my hands—the very best one of the lot, 
with all the latest improvements, had been 
selected for me—which I incontinently began 
to load, emptying about half the contents of 
the shot pouch—wkich, in the excitement of my 
newly awakened zeal, I mistook for the powder- 
flask—into one of the barrels, when I was po- 
litely informed that that necessary preparation 
had already been made. Having returned the 
shot to its proper receptacle, I sallied forth 
with the rest, not a little discomfited at this 
unlucky contretemps, which I feared did not 
augur for me a very brilliant success. 

As we proceeded along a lane which led toa 
wood, I kept up my courage by the thought 
that shooting must certainly be the easiest 
thing in the world. It didn’trequire any great 
amount of strength to elevate a gun to your 
shoulder, point it at the object you proposed to 
hit, and pull the trigger; nothing easier or 
more simple. 

When we had walked for some eight or ten 
minutes, Monsieur de Clerval, who with two 
or three others had been somewhat in advance 
of the rest of our party, came running back, 
and informed me that there were some twelve 
or fifteen rabbits grazing in a small open space 
just around the further corner of a wood, to 
which he pointed, and that I had been desig- 
nated as the proper person to bag the whole 
lot. ‘‘M. de Villefort,’’ continued this aggra- 
vating individual, “has just been telling us 
that a friend of his—an Englishman of course, 
for who else could perform such a feat ?—once 
killed twenty at a single discharge, and as we 
don’t want any of them to escape us, why 


| you ’re just the man for the occasion.” 
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‘Oh! certainly,” I replied, ‘‘ nothing more 
easy ;’’ and grasping my gun firmly in both 
hands, one upon the stock, the other around 
the barrels, full cocked, capped, and pointed 
directly upwards, I marched boldly into the 
wood, leaving the others, I felt, in a state of 
high expectancy, upon the outside. As long 
as the game of which I was in quest, hadn’t 
wings and couldn’t fly away, or take refuge 
away up in any of those confounded tree-tops, 
I felt pretty sure of my prey, and it would be 
deuced odd if, after firing two barrels plump 
into twelve or fifteen rabbits, and all squatted 
unsuspectingly upon the ground, I hadn’t killed 
one or two of them at least. 

As the branches of the trees grew very 
thickly together, I had to pick my way care- 
fully, but was soon rewarded for my trouble 
by approaching near enough to the open space 
to see them. Fifteen, by actual count, of the 
plumpest and sleekest little fellows I ever saw, 
and all nibbling away in the most unsuspecting 
innocency. My conscience smote me at thought 
of the treacherous and sanguinary dé@d I was 
meditating, but it was too late now for repent- 
ance, and my reputation as a sportsman was 
at stake, and I had great expectations (of 
others ; I hadn’t many of my own) to realize. 
I was within six yards of the rabbits, still 
carrying my gun in its original position, and 
had just taken one more cautious step, when I 
was startled by a terrific explosion, followed 
almost instantly by another, and apparently 
right above my head. My first thought was 
that some other one of our party had discharged 
his gun at some game lodged in a tree near me, 
as I was confident that I had heard the shot 
rattling through the leaves and branches just 
over my head, and I looked up with the ex- 
pectation of beholding half a dozen birds, at 
least, drop dead at my feet. 

I, all at once, became aware of a tingling 
sensation in the hand which grasped the barrels 
of my gun, and directing my gaze that way, I 
perceived to my no littie surprise and dismay 
that both my barrels had been discharged. 
Yes, the triggers had doubtless come in cen- 
tact with the twig or branch of some infernal 
tree, as a broken piece of the latter was still 
adhering to the stock of the gun. Luckily for 
my peace of mind no one had witnessed my 
discomfiture, and that was some consolation at 
least; and I could frame some excuse on my 
way back, for not bringing my spoils with me. 
That those rabbits had, at the first alarm of 
danger, incontinently decamped in all direc- 
tions, I entertained not a doubt. 

**Parbleu!’’ exclaimed Monsieur de Clerval, 
as I marched out of the wood with as bolda 
bearing as I could assume, ‘‘ but you must have 
made sad havoc among those little rascals, as 
only three of them ran out past us and those 
de Villefort shot. But where’s the game?— 


but of course you ar’n't used to our tangled 





woods, and it was our oversight we didn’t 
bring one retriever at Jeast with us. Here, Al- 
phonse,”’ he added, addressing the young son 
of one of my friend’s guests who had accom- 
panied us, and in which he was seconded by 
two or three others, ‘‘run in and fetch Mr. 
Hasting’s game out—your eyes are sharper 
than ours.”’ 

No! Iwould not hear of such a thing—I jin- 
sisted—I entreated—not for one moment, upon 
any account, would 1 think of allowing any 
one to be at the trouble (I emphasized that 
word) of searching for the mutilated remains 
of those twelve rabbits; I would not think of 
so far presuming upon their good nature as to 
accept their obliging offer; it was getting quite 
dark, the woods were very thick and tangled, 
and—I would myself return early in the morn- 
ing to the spot, and bear away the trophies of 
my skill. 

‘*Well, Hastings, since you insist upon it,’’ 
observed de Villefort, with a villainous grin, 
“‘we will yield to your wishes. But, good 
gracious! don’t carry your gun in such a man- 
ner, particularly when full cocked and capped.”’ 

Thad hurriedly reloaded my gun, while Mon- 
sieur de Clerval had been speaking, to conceal 
any expression of chagrin which might possi- 
bly arouse their suspicions. 

“It’s best to be fully prepared,”’ I replied to 
him, in a tone which I felt must have bordered 
closely upon desperation. 

“it will never do to return with no more 
than three rabbits, out of a party of eight,” 
pursued de Villefort. ‘Besides, Hastings, you 
owe us something yet, as I confess our chief 
motive for coming out this afternoon was the 
pleasure we should derive from our exhibition 
of your skill. So take the lead, and astonish 
us the very first opportunity you have.” 

Yes; I would shoot something, I mentally 
swore by all the saints in the calendar, if I 
myself had to be the victim. I would termi- 
nate the existence of some wretched animal, be 
it fish or fowl; man, woman, or child, or ex- 
plode the gun in the attempt, even if I had to 
be the chief sutferer. That I should sucgeed 
in astonishing them I had no doubt, and that I 
should soon disabuse them of any lingering 
idea they might entertain of my superior skill 
as a sportsman, I was equally confident. 

I had walked on, ahead of the party, for a 
short distance, when a partridge stalked lei- 
surely across the road, absolutely within twelve 
feet of me, and without evincing the slightest 
uneasiness. Though I never remember to have 
heard of a similar instance, I felt sure that he 
must have been a pet bird. But that I should 
not have inspired him with any great degree of 
alarm, is perhaps not to be wondered at; and 
the sagacious fowl probably understood as 
much. Pet or no pet, however, he must be 
sacrificed. Here was my opportunity; my re- 
putation was on one side of the scales, and the 
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life of one paltry partridge—or a dozen—could 
weigh nothing in the balance. So up went my 
gun. Snap went one cap; snap went the other. 
The majestic bird cast upon me one sad, re- 
proachful look, and disappeared in the hedge- 
row. 

The rest came up with me, my friend R 
exclaiming, ‘“‘It’s very strange ; I never knew 
that gun to hold fire before.” 

“Yes; it certainly is strange,” I vacantly re- 
marked, scarce knowing what I said, as a sick- 
ening suspicion that I had put the wadding in 
first, flashed involuntarily across my mind. 
“Tt was so dark, however, that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to see,’’ I added. 

Good gracious! what an excuse had I been 
thoughtlessly entrapped into making! 

M. de Villefort probably thought as much, 
as he observed, maliciously, that he for one 
couldn’t exactly see the necessary connection 





between the fact of its being dark, and the fact | 
I began to feel the 


of my gun’s not going off. 
lamb-like quality of my disposition, which is 
the distinguishing characteristic of my nature, 


fast evaporating, and I was growing a little | 


savage under my repeated misfortunes and dis- 
comfitures. I could have immolated that man 
upon the spot. 

Swallowing my disgust and mortification as 
best I could, I resumed, in company with the 
others, my way towards the house. I endea- 
vored to make them accelerate their pace, as I 
wished to avoid the night air, I informed them, 
having only recently recovered from a very 


severe cold. The truth was, I had been har- | 


assed for some little while, by the very strong 
apprehension that Alphonse, who had for some 


time past been lagging suspiciously in the rear | 
of the party, was secretly harboring the nefa- | 
rious design of surreptitiously stealing back, | 


and engaging in a futile search after those rab- 
bits. If the party still chose to believe that I 
had shot them, well and good. I should cer- 
tainly be the last person in the world to dispel 
so pleasing a delusion. 

We reached the house, however, without my 
fears being realized, and after supper I plead 
a sudden indisposition, and retired early, very 
early to my room, to reflect long and bitterly 
upon the mortifications and humiliations of the 
day. Alas, for my dreams of rural enjoyment! 
Why had I been tempted from my comfortable 
home? That was the last of my shooting at Bel- 
mont. I had been as thoroughly cured of the 
delights of that diversion as I was of the plea- 
sures of horsemanship. 

The next day was Sunday—the blessed Sab- 
bath ; and for one day at least I should escape 
being bored to go upon either riding or shoot- 
ing expeditions. Thank Heaven for that! 
While dressing, my host entered my apart- 
ment, excusing his intrusion by saying that he 
wanted to have a good talk with me about 
* Auld Lang Syne”’— 


“ The days when we went gipsying, a long time ago,” 
‘and the good old times generally, which he 
much regretted he had not been able to do yes- 
terday : also expressing the hope that I was 
enjoying myself. 

Oh, yes—of course—certainly—I was having 
the jolliest time imaginable. How, indeed, 
under the circumstances, could it be other- 
wise? Such a superb house; such delightful 
grounds, and such agreeable company. That 
| I had ever before, in the whole course of my 

life, been guilty of a more deliberate, wilful, 

unblushing, and atrocious falsehood, I most 
| seriously question. 

After a half hour’s pleasant chat—and the 
world has little more of pure, unalloyed de- 
| light to offer us than that afforded by the re- 
| newal, in after years, of such friendship—about 
| our college days, and other youthful experi- 
| ences, he left me and went down stairs, whither 
I shortly followed him. 

Breakfast passed off tolerably enough, and 
| was, of course, in respect to the quantity and 
| quality of the viands, irreproachable. I was 
seated directly opposite to Monsieur Bontemps, 
whose nature did not belie his name. He was 
certainly the liveliest, and undoubtedly the 
most agreeable (to those who could understand 
him, and that included all but myself) of the 
| party. He would frequently set the whole 
| table in a roar by some sally, in which I joined 
as heartily as the others, for I felt, amid so 
polite an assemblage, it would be a breach of 
good breeding to do otherwise. Several times 
he addressed his conversation directly and 
| pointedly to me, upon all of which embarrass- 
ing occasions, I would wisely nod my head, 
knowingly laugh, and say, ‘Oui, oui.” I 
feared I must have said this too often, for after 
an unusually long harangue, levelled directly 
| at myself, I ejaculated my customary ‘Oui,’ 

he regarded me with a somewhat astonished 
| countenance, and I was about to precipitately 
| substitute ‘‘non, non,’’ when at the sudden dic- 
tate of discretion, fearing I might make another 
and perhaps worse fau« pas, I wisely became 
silent, and suddenly found my attention wholly 
engrossed with a dish directly before me. 

To my inexpressible relief no allusion was 
made to my performances of yesterday, for I 
had been somewhat apprehensive, to tell the 
truth, of seme naive (?)—more properly spelled 
| knave—allusion, upon the part of that villain- 

ous de Villefort, to those most lucky of rabbits, 
| or that equally fortunate partridge, and I had 
| determined that morning that I would solicit 
| a private interview with John—the garde-de- 
| chasse to whom our guns had been given and 
| who was to clean those which had been used 
| Monday morning—before the rest were up, and 
| that I would bribe him with a fabulous amount 
| to say nothing of the somewhat unusual man- 

ner in which he would doubtless find my un- 
| lucky piece to have been loaded. 
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There were carriages for those who wished 
to attend church, myself among the number, 
though I fear that the ride, since it was not to 
be on horseback, was for me the stronger at- 
traction of the two. We dined at six that day 
—the usual hour was two—and afterwards I 
strolled out, alone for the first time, in quest 
‘of the poultry-yard, the dairy, and that rustic 
little bridge. The first two 1 succeeded in find- 
ing, but my search for the latter proved fruit- 
less. I would come early in the morning when 
I should have more time, when I doubted not 
I should be successful. I enjoyed my short 
walk exceedingly, however, as it was a bright 
moonlight night. 

The next morning it rained in torrents, so I 
was compelled to forego, for that day at least, 
my search for the rustic bridge which spanned 
that charming little brook. I dressed early 
and descended to one of the out houses, where 
I found John busily engaged in cleaning the 
guns. My worst fears proved to be realized, 
as I discovered him just in the act of extract- 
ing that which having been the first to go in, 
was the last to come out. I explained the mat- 
ter to him in a manner highly satisfactory to— 
myself; dwelling particularly upon the hurry 
and carelessness with which—contrary to my 
usually careful and practised manner—I must 
have unaccountably loaded my gun; slipped a 
large, bright gold-piece into his hand, carelessly 
observing that it was scarcely worth his trouble 
to think of mentioning to any one so trivial an 
affair, and then departed, feeling sure that I 
had purchased his silence at least, who might 
have been the principal witness egainst me. 

After breakfast (during which I am happy 
to say, I received considerably less of Mon- 
sieur Bontemp’s kind attentions than upon for- 


mer occasions, the suspicion probably having | 


dawned upon him that I was not quite so ap- 
preciative or intelligent an auditor as he had 
supposed) I entered the library, prepared to 
obtain a little quiet enjoyment froin my friend’s 
extensive collection of books, selecting, for that 
purpose, those which particularly struck my 
fancy. But alas! my enjoyment here was of 
short duration, and another day of bitter ag- 
gravation had already commenced for me. 


stituted my entire knowledge of the French lan- 
guage), when to my unspeakable relief, Mon- 
sieur de Clerval, who spoke English fluently, 
entered and addressed a few words to her in 
French. 

“Ah! pardonnez-moi,’”’ pursued this inte- 
resting French lady, “I did not know zat zis 
gentilman did not speak zee French langwage ; 
but would Monsieur Hasting be so kind as to 
play vun leetle game of bilyard with her?” 

Good gracious ! had it taken that length of 
time to prefer so simple a request? What 
would not that woman’s tongue be capable of 
when upon some rather more important or 
lengthy topic. 

She further added that she had heard the 
English were famous players; that she was 
accustomed to modestly consider herself an 





unusually good performer, and she had been 
| anxious to challenge me to a match game, 
| though of course she confidently expected to 
| count nothing whatever at the end of the game, 
except what monsieur would be so polite as to 
allow her to start with, which would be only 
| fair from a player of monsieur’s abilities. I 
polttely informed her that I knew nothing of 
| billiards whatever ; absolutely nothing. That 
| I had never played, nor had even seen, a game 
' played, in my life. 

‘Ah! monsieur was so complaisant. He 
only wanted to encourage her. She would not 
allow him from any mistaken notions of polite 
consideration for herself, to decline the wager 
of battle which she had thrown down to him. 
| She felt sure, however, that she must now in- 
sist, as a mere matter of right, upon having at 
least twenty points to start with. 

“Oh! certainly ; fifty or seventy-five if she 
| liked,’’ I half desperately replied. ‘It would 
be all the same to me.’’ I hoped that this re- 
mark would naturally have the effect of so 
discouraging her from playing with a person 
who would allow his opponent seventy-five 
points to begin with, that she would imme- 
diately abandon all idea of contesting a game 
with one whose confidence in his own abilities 
would allow his making so large a concession. 
But I was disappointed in this respect, and see- 
ing no possible eseape, I reluctantly ascended 





' 


I had just begun the perusal of Tennyson | with her to the billiard-room. 


when a middle-aged French dame, with two | 


But why dwell upon the miseries that I un- 


interesting daughters, entered and commenced |'derwent for two mortal hours? Of the num- 


forthwith to address me in the politest and 
most charming manner possible, and after in- 
dulging in an uninterrupted discourse of about 
ten minutes’ duration, paused and regarded 
me with an expression which was unmistaka- 
bly indicative of the unpleasant fact that a 
reply, upon my part, was expected. 

I hesitated, stammered, and turned red, and 
had commenced a fruitless calculation within 
myself, as to what the possible consequences 
might be, should I hazard the reply of either 
Oui” or “Non” (which two words alone con. 


| ber of times I made the balls hit each other, 
but always the wrong ones ; of the number of 
| times that my ball described, with the most 
charming geometrical precision, an air-line 
direct from the end of my cue into the nearest 
pocket ; of the frightful rent that my coat sus- 
tained—from collar to skirt—as the effect of 
my frantic efforts to reach my ball which had 
rolled to a distant part of the table—when I 
| might have accomplished the same object much 
| more easily by going to that side of the table 
‘to which it was nearest; of the frightful and 
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unmerciful flagellations that I consequently 
and necessarily received at the hands of Ma- 
dame de Vauban, who was really an admirable 
player, and who, in it all, could see nothing 
bat my most polite and charming complaisance ; 
of the expressions of astonishment upon the 
faces of de Clerval, Malet, Bontemps, and 
others, at my extraordinary playing—probably 
somewhat different from what they had ex- 
pected to witness ; of the quiet, though intense 
enjoyment that it seemed to afford de Ville- 
fort; of these, why make more than passing 
mention ? 

It rained all that afternoon and night. The 
next day was the same, and the next. To ven- 
ture out was impossible, and how passed I 
those three mortal days? In reading? or in 
quiet intercourse with my friend, or his family ? 
Far from it. 

Shortly after breakfast there was billiards or 
music, or, more properly, both. There were 
three or four in particular, who would proba- 
bly have evinced as strong a disinclination to 
go without their breakfast as to forego their 
customary morning game of billiards. I could 
not understand their remarkable partiality for 
so superlatively stupid a game. I ventured 
into the billiard-room once or twice, but with 
the silent determination that nothing short of 
the most violent physical compulsion should 
compel my hand to come into contact with a 
cue. My ‘‘complaisance,’’ however, was not 
again put to the test. They had, by this time, 
evidently come to the conclusion that I had 
spoken the truth: 

When not there [ was usually in the parlor 
or drawing-room, listening to music, or more 
generally turning over the leaves of a song for 
some warbling French demoiselle, which I in- 
variably did in the wrong place, causing her 
thereby some little embarrassment, and which 
I generally succeeded in rectifying by turning 
back two or three leaves too many the other 
way. Once, an insinuating young lady insisted 
upon my singing a duet with her. I expostu- 
lated—i entreated—‘‘ I had never sung a note 
in my life, except a few snatches from the most 
ordinary English airs—I knew nothing about 
music. I did not understand her language, 
and besides, I had no voice.”’ 

‘““No voice? Monsieur could not convince 
her of that. The naturally soft and smooth 
tones of his voice when speaking forbade that 
supposition.” 

Here was a direct and pointed compliment. 
Some acknowledgment must be made. What 
an embarrassing situation for a bashful man. 
I was preparing to say something—though ex- 


I clutched precipitately at the book, my foot 
at the same time slipping, and throwing me 
with some violence against the piano, and in 
my efforts to save myself, knocking the book 
to the floor, where the young lady very nearly 
followed it herself, somewhat to her confusion, 
and greatly to mine, which was simply awful. 

After this, when I had sufficiently recovered, 
I could not, of course, refuse to sing. M. de 
Villefort, who was present upon this occasion, 
observing, that as to that little difficulty about 
my not knowing French, that could be easily 
got over by my singing my part in English. 

The young lady thought it an excellent idea. 
** Did I know this piece? No. Or this? No, 
nor that either. Perhaps I was familiar with 
this one?’’ ‘Well, yes; I believed I used to 
whistle it when I was a boy.” 

That piece we immediately set about singing, 
and the only remark I have to offer is, that the 
effect it probably had upon the listeners must 
have been simply indescribable. 

That was the last of my musical perform- 
ances, or of my officiating in the capacity of 
leaf-turner, and I was thereafter observed to 
haunt the billiard-room at all hours of the day 
and night, and rather than enter a room where 
there was a piano, I believe I would have tried 
my hand at another game. 

My visits to the barometer were now becom- 
ing frequent and anxious, and had my entire 
“worldly fortune at that time been entrusted to 
the safe-keeping of Argosies on the deep, I 
eould hardly have manifested more feverish 
solicitude. I had never before so yearfied for 
the genial sunshine as during those three days, 
in which I had but the one consolation—and 
that no inconsiderable one—of escaping the 
kind solicitations of my friends to either ride or 
hunt. I uniformly and firmly declined cards 
and dancing, and it was equally in vain that 
some of the younger and prettier of the French 
demoiselles used all their blandishments to en- 
trap me into sly flirtations. Asanold bachelor 
I entertained an instinctive suspicion of their 
ultimate designs, especially as I enjoyed the 
reputation of being considered quite wealthy, 
and, as I was naturally bashful and suspicious, 
their advances received no encouragement 
from me. 

The little peace of mind to the enjoyment of 
which I was left, was occasionally seriously 
jeopardized by some question being addressed 
to me about the breed and management of 
| horses, or when I was referred to as umpire in 
| some disputed point in regard to hunting or 
| racing ; upon which occasion I would endeavor 
to look as wise as a Tattersall or a Nimrod, or 














actly what I don’t know—when she suddenly | as the veriest horse jockey who ever handied 
made a move as if to turn over a leaf in a | bridle; say little and knowingly incline my 
music-book before her; to my great relief an | head, a method I have seen successfully prac- 
opportunity for me to act an acknowledgment | tised in matters of much graver import. 

of her compliment by an over effort at polite- | Thursday morning the sun arose bright and 
ness, if I couldn't speak it. glowing. The gentlemen were perfectly wild 
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for the excitements of “la chasse,” after their | 


weary confinement of three days within doors. 
The horses were ordered out, and I must ac- 
company the party. At the kind (?) suggestion 
of M. de Villefort, my friend placed at my 
disposal his favorite charger, Abdallah, who, 
he assured me, though full of spirit, I would 
find as tractable as a child and as easy as a 
rocking-chair. 

While mentally resolving that I would see 
Abdallah—exactly where politeness forbids my 
divulging—before he could tempt me on his 
back, were he as docile as an infant in arms, 
or as comfortable as a feather bed, I thanked 
him for his kind offer, and said I just had a 
notion I would go fishing, as to-merrow would 
be my last day, and I might not again have so 
favorable an opportunity. 

Oh! certainly ; I was to please myself, and I 


should forthwith be furnished with all the ’ 


necessary parapherna, and my friend’s own 
best rod was consequently put into my hands, 
a basket slung over my shoulder, and | started 
on my way rejoicing. 

I was to try the pond near the meadow, about 
half a mile distant, my friend told me, and in 
a moment or two after I heard him shouting to 
his cook (I am sure de Villefort inspired him 
with the idea, as he spoke in English, probably 
for my especial delectation), ‘‘ Ho! there, Mon- 
sieur Chapon, you need not fricassée those hares 
for dinner, as Mr. Hastings is going to supply 
us with fish. Preparea pike or two, ala maitre 
@hotel, make a matelote of the carp and fry 
the rest.’’ 

This should certainly have been encouraging. 
It evinced unlimited confidence in my pisca- 
torial abilities; and should I abuse that confi- 
dence? From a sort of misgiving, which I was 
unable to overcome by the strongest chain of 
reasoning or argument, I felt that I should 
most grossly abuse that generous confidence. I 
had never had a rod in my hand before, and 
here had been an entire dinner made to depend 
upon the rather doubtful results of my first 
experiment at angling. ‘‘ Nemo tenetur ad 
impossibile,’’ I thought however, and 1 could 
but do my best at all events. 

[reached the pond, baited, and threw my line 
in. My friend had likewise informed me that 
I should have no trouble, as I would find that 
the fish would bite voraciously. That they did, 
fast and furious, but unfortunately that was 
all they did. My hook invariably rose to the 
surface of the water denuded of its bait; I 
tempted them with large pieces and with dainty 
tid-bits, but by no art or persuasion, by no 
inducement or coaxing could I prevai! upon 
one ot the accursed tribe to allow himself to be 
hooked. 

I was glad now that I had persisted in refus- 
ing to allow Adolphe, the head gardener’s 
eldest son, to come with me at my friend’s 





in pulling out the large carp. I resolutely de- 
clined this, from a strong and convincing 
intuition that I should not need his services ; 
as I was fully confident I was strong enough, 
I said, to land the largest fellow that might 
bite. And thus I sat on, throwing my line in 
and jerking it out, for the next two hours, 
with always the same result, and I began to 
fear I should have to return home with noth- 
ing to show for my morning’s labor. 

Another source of disquietude had also arisen 
within the last ten minutes or so, from the fact 
thata large bull, which had strayed away from 
the rest of the herd, that were quietly grazing 
ata distant part of the meadow, had approached 
uncomfortably near to me, and which I had 
detected several times in the act of regarding 
me in a manner which led me to infer that he 
considered me an unlawful intruder upon his 
own proper and peculiar domain, and that he 
was slowly but surely revolving within his 
own mind the best means of effecting my 
speedy ejection. 

My attention was now pretty well divided 
between my cork and the bull, the latter how- 
ever probably receiving the greater share of it. 
My disagreeable neighbor was steadily getting 
nearer to me, and I had already twice changed 
my position, for that he was surely meditating 
some aggressive act, I could scarcely doubt, as 
his contemplations of my person were now 
longer and steadier. 

I had been educated into a mortal dread of 
bulls; from youthful story books, in one of 
which I remember a picture of a large red bull 
tossing a man high into the air, and from sub- 
sequent stories and accounts in the papers of 
their cruel atrocities. I began to grow seriously 
alarmed, nor did the fact that at that moment 
I hurled violently over my head a miserably 
little gudgeon, hooked by the tail, and who was 
probably as astonished as I was, tend toinspire 
me with any pleasurable emotions, or encour- 
age me to renewed efforts. 

I Jooked about me for some place of refuge, 
should it become expedient for me to avail my- 
self of such. There were several large trees 
growing near me, amid the branches of either 
one of which I could secure a safe retreat. The 
time had doubtlessly come to act, for the bull 
was beginning to throw up his head in an 
alarming manner, to paw the ground and to 
emit certain low ominous noises which had very 
much the sound of incipient bellows. All at 
once he came towards me ata brisk trot. I 
quickly deposited my rod and basket upon the 
ground, and fled to the nearest place of shelter, 
a tall apple tree, with thick, wide-spreading 
branches, amongst which I speedily ensconced 
myself, and there remained in a state of pain- 
ful suspense for upwards of half an hour. The 
thickness of the branches prevented me from 
ascertaining if the sagacious monster were 


suggesting that he might be of assistance to me | patiently lying in wait for me, or whether.he 
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had rejoined his companions ; but as there was 
nothing to forbid the supposition of the latter 
being the fact, I was about to venture cau- 
tiously down when I heard the well-known 
voice of de Villefort, appearently directly 
beneath me. 

“Ah! ha! what are you doing up that tree, 
Hastings, old fellow? Stealing our friend 
R.’s fruit? 
ought to be ashamed of indulging in such 
nefarious practices.”’ 

“Is he gone?” I exclaimed, breathlessly. 

“Gone. Who?’ 

“*Why, the bull.” 

Upon receiving the gratifying intelligence 
that no animal answering to that description 
was anywhere visible, I forthwith descended 
from my perch, and found, with my informant, 
Monsieur de Clerval. 

Iam as sureas 1 am of my own existence, 
that de Villefort had put my friend up to send- 
ing me to fish in that place, where he knew 
that bull was, not of course intending me any 
bodily harm, but only for the sake of a joke at 
my expense, and he had arrived just in time to 
witness the full and complete success of his 
nefarious scheme. 

After I had very briefly explained the matter 
to them, when I noticed that de Villefort and 
de Clerval exchanged more than one signifi- 
cant glance with each other, the latter politely 
requested to see my fish. I pvinted with a 
melancholy air to my little gudgeon. , Monsieur 
laughed and said I was a farceuwr—whatever 
that was. That it was a cipital idea to send 
the rest up to the house; so small a fish in so 
large a basket was an excellent joke. I as- 
sured liim that he then and there beheld the 
entire results of my morning’s sport. Ah, no! 
pardon, monsieur ; I could not convince him of 
that. The English were famous anglers. Yes, 
this little fish was to be served up with the 
others, as something superlatively recherché, 
and when, as many as could—they would all 
want a piece—had tasted and commended it, as 
ef course their politeness would compel them 
to do, to be informed it was only a little gud- 
geon after all, oh, it was excellent—capital ! 

I absented myself from the dinner-table that 
day. I had become suddenly unwell. The 
ground had been damp; my feet had got wet; 
1 had a bad cold, and a wretched headache. 
The truth was, I dreaded to face the company 
and find myself the hero of such a—not cock— 
but fish-and-bull story. I felt myself to be ut- 
terly incapable of any effort to join in the in- 
tense merriment which would be created at my 
expense. Upon this occasion I felt my native 
politeness would utterly fail me. De Villefort 
would of course inform the company of the 
whole affair, which would prove to be too irre- 
sistibly ludicrous even for the polite gravity of 
a Frenchman. I felt that another day of such 
bitter mortifications as I had already suffered 





A respectable, old party like you | 





under my friend’s roof, would be simply in- 
tolerable. I would depart to-morrow by the 
earliest possible conveyance, and no entreaty 
should prevail upon me to remain a moment 
longer. I had already had more than an ele- 
gant sufficiency of rural enjoyment. 

The next morning I hastily collected my 
things together ; took an affectionate but firm 
farewell of my surprised host, who had expect- 
ed I would stay a month at least (but I had 
received an important letter compelling my 
immediate return home—falsehood number 
two); and not even my friend’s entreaties to 
remain, coupled with his assurances that his 
other guests would all be gone in a week at 
farthest, when we would have such a nice, 
quiet time together, could induce me to forego 
my determination. 

My fond ideas of a nice, quict time in the 
country, with which alas, I had been so plea- 
santly wont to feed my imagination, had been 
too rudely dispelled. Ihad become thoroughly 
disabused of that hallucination. 

That night I staid at Paris, and arrived home 
the following day. I sometimes think that I 
might have had a more tolerable time had it 
not been for that villainous de Villefort, who, 
Iam confident, was at the bottom of it all. 
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AUTUMN. 
BY SUE MURDOCK. 








OVER the beautiful valleys low, 
And over the hill-tops, fair and green, 
A fruitful matron, I come and go, 
More gracious still than summer’s queen; 
For I scatter my bounties far and near 
In the emerald lap of the waiting year. 


The fragrant breath of the orchard blooms $ 
The zephyrs carried away in glee; 
In the yielding grass, the ripened fruit 
Now lies in its beauty *neath the tree; 
And from rosy cheek to the seed’s white cup 
Is a hint of the sunshine treasured up. 


With my dainty touch and fairy brush 
I drape the forests with magic skill; 
I kiss the leaves, and an answering blush 
Through all their quivering pulses thrill. 
As the wasted love of a maiden shy, 
They flutter at last to my feet and die. 


All the day long, in the corner there, 
The feathery, golden rods nod and smile ; 
The broken thistle-cup yields its down, 
Caught up by each passing breeze the while, 
And carried along in its airy flight, 
Towards the purp’ling west and the autumn night. 


Through the fleeting hours the morns are filled 
With the catbirds calling, one by one; 

In the balmy air and mellow light, 
The corn is goldening in the sun. 

And I hide my flight with a veil of haze 

And the low, sweet sounds of the ember days. 


~<a 





WHEN a fault is discovered it is well to look 
up a virtue to bear it company. 
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AUNT MEHITABLE’S WINTER | quare like to us at first, though I don't think 
IN WASHINGTON. niuch about it now. Things is so wonderfully 


BY MRS. HARRIET HAZELTON. 


SIXTH PAPER. 


| changed since I was a girl. Then, if a woman 
| puta flower, or even a bow on her bunnit, the 
| preacher felt called upon to speak o’ the vanity 
| 








before the whole meetin’. I know that mother, 

WHILE your cousin Jacob Hyder staid with | one o’ the prettiest women I ever seen, used to 
us, we went around the city a good deal, as | wear a plain ribbon across the top o’ her straw 
the weather was still too cold to take trips on | bunnit, an’ a plain Swiss (they called it book- 
the river, or any place in the suburbs. He’d | muslin then) handkerchief folded across her 
‘ been a readin’ Don Piatt’s Capital, an’ was | bosom. No jewelry, no bows, ruffles, or fur- 
mighty anxious to hear the chimes o’ the Me- | belows, of any kind. But then, Jacob, people 
tropolitan church, an’ go there to meetin’. So | didn’t raise flowers either, in them days, an’ 
one Sunday mornin’ we went early, an’ 1 tell | didngseem to think anything worth while that 
you Jacob opened his eyes when we got inside | didn’t do some real service. I think, some- 
an’ set down. He whispered to me, ‘‘ An’ this | times, that in the early settlin’ of a country, 
is a Methodis’ church?’ ‘“ Yes,’’ L answered. | the actual need of what is useful, an’ the ne- 
“Well, I swan!” says he. Just then the | cessity o’ thinkin’ o’ these things continually, 
chimes begun, for we'd gone right in after | brings folks to this plain way o’ looking at 
Sunday-school, an’ there was nobody there yet. | things, as much as their religion does. An’ 
‘*By jingo!” he says, “if they don’t play a | now that people have got rich, an’ there ’s no 
chune, sure enough.’’ need o’ the everyday struggle for the necessi- 

He set quiet enough all the time the folks | ties o’ life, they can have time to think o’ beau- 
was gatherin’ in, an’ after the preacher come, | tiful things. They can build fine houses an’ 
until they give out the first hymn. He opened | churches, an’ buy silks an’ laces, an’ picturs 
the book an’ found it. Then the organ com- | an’ statues, an’ spend money even on flowers, 
menced, an’ then the choir, an’ Jacob thought | the most beautiful creations 0’ God, an’ which, 
everybody was goin’ to sing. He commenced | in the old times, would ’a been considered one 
in the good old way, an’ pretty loud like, but | 0’ the greatest vanities. I mind very well o’ 
was balked immejately ; for the air branched | hearin’ father speak in the most slightin’ way 
off, an’ then went upwards, a good deal like | about a young girl, who was really a nice girl, 
the opera pieces the girls play at the hotel, an’ | just because she put red flowers in her hair 
he was obleeged to quit ; an’ I must say I was | every evenin’ when she dressed. It was long 
glad of it, for his style would ’a sounded funny | ago, an’ in the country, where women didn’t 
there. study style or effect, an’ when if you'd ’a asked 

Then the preacher took up the psalm-book, | ’em what the difference was between a blonde 
an’ the people took up their psalm-books, an’ | an’ brunette they couldn’t ’a told you. Yet 
he read a verse, an’ they read a verse, just like | Nature told this girl what was becomin’ to her. 
they do in the ’Piscopal church. When we | She had the very taste that our fashionable 
all set down Jacob whispered, ‘‘ Aunt Hittie, | ladies have now. Her hair an’ eyes was dark, 
you made a mistake. This is a ’Piscopal | an’ she always picked a scarlet honeysuckle 
chureh.”’ or touch-me-not, or sturtium, or meadow lily 

**Where’s the gown ?”’ says I. for her hair. 

This puzzled him. Then Dr. Tiffany give So much for the times we live in. I believe 
out the appintments, an’ then took his text | that all women naturally love flowers, an’ I 
an’ preached a very fine sermon. I seen that | don’t believe it’s any harm for bright, young 
Jacob was pleased, an’ when they come round | girls to wear ’em. 1 mind very well how I 
to collect he give ’em a dollar. When we'd | used to ery every spring when grandfather 
got fairly outside, he says, “‘ Well, Aunt Hittie, | would turn the calves into the yard just when 
live an’ larn. That was a first-rate sermon, | my roses was almost ready to bloom, an’ they ’d 
but such style! I do wonder what old Daddy | eat off the last bud! I believe many a man 
Harmon would say to it. Why, the church is | would keep his wife’s love all his life if he’d 
like the grand churches we read about in Eu- | indulge her love o’ flowers an’ help her a little 
rope; an’ then to hear the Methodists readin’ | about takin’ care of ‘em; when he loses it alto- 
aloud from the Psalms just like the "Piscepals: | gether after sneerin’ an’ laughin’ at her foolish 
an’ to see ‘em take up their hymn-books an’ | fancy for the useless things. I hope you'll 
look at the hymns, an’ keep their mouths shet, | think o’ that, Jacob, when you git married. 
like they was afraid to sing. An’ the dressin’ | An’ here in the city where there’s no wild 
e’ them ladies, too—it’s stunnin’! Why down | flowers a growin’, I don’t wonder at their buy- 
our way you know they’d think it wicked to | in’ the beautiful imitations and wearin’ ‘em, 
come into the house o’ God with all them ruf- | too. An’ I don’t think country folks can judge 
fles, an’ furbelows, an’ humps on their backs | city people by their dress or ways, any more 
that God never made there !’’ | than they can judge us. At any rate, I’ve 

“Yes, Jacob,” I says to him, “it does look | seen enough this winter to know that there’s 
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plenty o’ good people among ’em all. An’ as 
to gossip, they can’t touch us! We gossip 
more in Petersburg in a month than they do 
here in a whole year.”’ 

‘Well, Aunt Hittie,”’ says Jacob, ‘I reckon 
you’re right, but it’s all new to me, you see. 
An’ I just felt kind o’ dumbfoundered in that 
grand church, though I do think the chimes 
mighty nice, an’ I can’t see why the Capital is 
always pitchin’ into ’em.” 

In the afternoon we went to St. Aloysius 
Church to vespers, to hear the music. Jacob 
had never been to a Catholic church before. 
An’ then, when the little boys come «gf with 
their lace-curtain jackets, and tinkled the bells, 
an’ swung the incense around, an’ the priest 
went over the service, his surprise at the Meth- 
odis’ church wasn’ta patchin’ to what he showed 
here. But the music was very fine, an’ he’s so 
fond of music! Hundreds o’ Protestants go to 
this church every Sunday to vespers just for 
the sake 0’ the music. While Jacob staid we 
went to several other churches, he bein’ a great 
eburch-goer at home. But it ain’t worth while 
to teli you of the others. 

Miss Rankin an’ me had called on Miss Cooke 
(that’s the Governor's wife) in Georgetown, 
an’ Nat an’ us was invited to their grand ball. 
All the papers give out that it was goin’ to be 
the finest thing 0’ the season. So we all got 
quite excited a-gittin’ ready for it. I thought 
I had everything nice enough to visit Queen 
Victory in; but Nat said I must have new 
gloves of the fashionable kind, with four but- 
tons, an’ a lace handkerchief to match my col- 
lar and sleeves. So of course he got ’em, an’a 
pale pink feather for my hair, an’ the most ele- 
gant fan! Yes, girls, your Aunt Hittie really 
come to wearin’ a feather in her hair. An’ the 
hairdresser come ag’in, an’ fussed me all up, 
an’ pulled my hair all on the top o’ my head, 
an’ rolled it, an’ puffed it, till it looked as if I 
had a heap o’ dead folkses hair on, but it was 
every bit my own. They’d never git me to 
wear their false hair! When I got dressed an’ 
come down stairs, Jacob Hyder just held up 
his hands. ‘“‘Jerusha! can this be my very 
own Aunt Hittie? I swanif she looks more ’n 
twenty-five.”” Of course he was laughin’ at 
me. But my nice lavender silk an’ p’int lace, 
an’ long white kids, and pale pink feather, did 
change your old country auntie, to be sure. 

Miss Rankin’, bein’ in mournin’, couldn’t 
wear any colors, so she dressed in white silk, 
with square neck, trimmed with p’int lace, and 
with a long train an’ white lace overdress. Her 
necklace an’ ear-rings was of pearls, an’ her 
fan an’ gloves was white. The only bit of 
black about her was a few black crape flowers 
mixed with the white ones in her hair. I had 


no idea before how handsome she was, an’ Nat 
seemed to think so too. 

Did Unele ’Ziah an’ Cousin Jacob go? Bless 
you, no! Catch either o’ them goin’ to a ball 





or reception! They’d a thousand times rather 
go to a funeral. No, they staid at home, an’ 
read the papers, an’ then went to bed at reg’ lar 
country hours, while we didn’t get home till 
half-past one o’clock. 

But, oh, girls, that ball! You never dreamed 
of anything so grand. The Prince’s ball in 
Cinderella was nothin’ to it. It was more like 
Paradise than anything 1 ever seen. We went 
up a grand stairway to the dressin’ room, an’ 
the bannisters was trimmed with flowers an’ 
evergreens the whole way up. A great cord 
of green hung above the stairs from the ceilin’ 
and held up a great ball that looked like a 
solid mass 0’ flowers. There was flowers over 
every door-way an’ in every winder, an’ when 
we went back to look at the supper tables we 
found inall four o’ the rooms, flowers, flowers, 
everywhere ; on the tables, doors, mantles.— 
Then we went down an’ was received by the 
Gov’nor an’ his wife an’ daughter. An’ here 
too was the most elegant flowers. There was 
a table covered with ’em, with the word “ wel- 
come” in red flowers on a white ground. 
There was vases, an’ baskets, an’ bouquets. All 
the mantles was hid by the blessed things—all 
the door-ways arched over with ’em, an’ the 
way to the ball-room lined on both sides with 
pots o’ the richest bloomin’ flowers. The great 
wonder was where they all came from, an’ 
how they ever could git ’em all fixed up before 
they withered. One lady we talked to thought 
that the flowers alone cpst five thousand dol- 
lars. Then there was a ball-room built 0’ 
purpose for the ball, with waxed floor, an’ gal- 
lery for the musie, an’ all lined with flags of 
all countries, an’ trimmed with pink an’ white 
cambric an’ gilt cords, an’ dozen 0’ cages 0’ 
canary birds hung from the ceilin’. 

After we stopped a while in the ball-room we 
walked through all the lower rooms, an’ still 
found flowers everywhere. Every room a’most 
had a pianner, an’ on each of em’ was crosses 
or arches o’ flowers. 

How was Miss Cooke dressed? Why, sle 
wore a satin dress o’ the palest green, with 
overdress all of p’int lace. Her arms an’ neck 
was bare, with necklace an’ bracelets 0’ dia- 
monds, an’ she had diamonds an’ a white 
feather in her hair. Is she pretty? No, not 
at all, I thought the first time I seen her, I 
mean in the face, though her figger is pretty 
an’ nice, an’ her manners very pleasant an’ 
friendly. The next time I met Miss Cooke I 
thought she was real good lookin’, an’ the last 
time thought she was even pretty. So you may 
know there’s somethin’ very takin’ in her ways 
to improve her so on acquaintance. 

Her daughter, Miss Kitty, is very pretty an’ 
sweet lookin’, an’ they do say, is as good as 
she is pretty. She is often seen in Georgetown 
goin’ around among the sick, with her basket 
o’ good things. She wore a white dress, of a 
silky, crapy lookin’ goods, an’ a pear] necklace 
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an’ ear-rings. The Gov’nor’s a real pleasant 
person, an’ don’t look a bit too dignified for 
any body to talk to. The President was there, 
an’ Miss Grant, an’ Miss Nellie, an’ Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase, an’ his daughter, Miss Senator 
Sprague, an’ Miss Attorney-Gineral Williams, 
an’ Dr. Newman an’ his wife, an’ Don Piatt, 
of the Capital, an’ Gail Hamilton, an’ Miss 
Southworth, that writes the Ledger stories, an’ 
Speaker Blaine an’ his wife, and lords, an’ 
counts, an’ marquises, an’ hundreds more. 
Miss Grant wore a pale blue silk, with p’int 
lace an’ diamonds. Miss Williams, pale green 
with diamonds an’ lace. Miss Nellie Grant, 
corn-colored silk with flowers an’ pearls. Miss 
Sprague, pale blue_silk, with embroidered dai- 
sies. Mrs. Dr. Newman black velvet dress, an’ 
white lace shawl. But it’s no use to tell of 
any more dresses. Every body a’most wore 
low-necked an’ short-sleeved dresses. But 
they wasn’t any of ’em very low. Some o’ the 
foreign ladies Wore the lowest. An’ speakin’ 
o’ bare necks an’ arms a day or two before the 
ball, Nat got a book from the library to show 
that they used to wear ’em lower than they do 
now. It was ‘‘Our Republican Court,” an’ I 
must say that this did beat us all to pieces. 
There ’s Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Winthrop, Mrs. 
Izard, Mrs. Randolph, Mts. Harrison Gray 
Otis, Mrs. Robert Morris; Madame Genet, an’ 
one or two others wore their dresses, what 
would be called in these times, shamefully 
low. An’ they put gn lots o’ style, too, for a 
young republic. It wouldn’t do nowadays, I 
tell you! 

An’ speakin’ o’ balls, I’ll tell you of one 
more, the only one I went to in Washin’ton, 
besides Miss Cooke’s: and that’s the Inaugu- 
ration ball. The tickets, girls, was~—guess 
how much! Five dollars? Just four times 
that much. Did J give twenty dollars to go to 
a ball? Of course not, but Nat, being a Con- 
gressman, got one, an’ that would take in two 
ladies besides, so he took Miss Rankin an’ me. 
But oh! what a day that was, to be sure. 
Freezin’ bitter, bitin’ cold. I’d been up tothe 
Capitol in the mornin’ an’ seen the Inaugura- 
tion, an’ a fine sight it was from the comforta- 
ble room where I was,—some kind of commit- 
tee-room. But how I did pity the thousands 
0’ people out 0’ doors, standin’ a waitin’ an’ 
freezin’. It’s the truth. Plenty o’ folks got 
real sick from the cold, an’ some 0’ the sol- 
diers had their hands an’ feet froze. Well, I 
seen the old chair brought out that Gineral 
Washington set on when he was inaugurated, 
an’ the President an’ Vice-President an’ the 
old Chief-Justice (he ’s dead now, girls) come 
out, an’ they stood up an’ took off their hats, 
an’ then they took the oath, an’ the crowd 
shouted, an’ it was over. But you read all 
about this, and I was goin’ to tell of the ball. 
Nat insisted on our goin’ an’ told us to take 





we was uncomfortable. So we went, an’.I 
must say it paid just to see the ball-room. 
Three hundred feet long—one hundred yards— 
as far as from here to the big barn. Just think 
o’ that, girls! An’ it was all hung with colored 
muslins an’ all sorts o’ trimmin’s, an’ lit up 
with thousands o’ gas-lights. You’ve read the 
Arabian Nights, but there’s nothin’ in that to 
compare with it. Then there was the finest 
table an’ the largest l ever seen; but gracious 
me! everybody an’ everything was a-freezin’. 
I reckon there was thousands o’ dollars spent 
on dresses for that ball; an’ then everybody 
had t@keep on all the shawls an’ cloaks they 
could find. An’ a few that was too proud for 
this, an’ would go with bare shoulders, lost their 
lives from it. The sight was a funny one, I 
tell you. Some o’ the ladies just wore old 
woollen shawls, an’ was glad to put ’em around 
their fine dresses, an’ the contrast was too ri- 
dic’lous. The President an’ his wife an’ daugh- 
ter an’ son, an’ the Vice-President, an’ all the 
officers of the government with their ladies, 
an’ all the great folks, was there. But the lit- 
tle Japanese lady, dressed in the dress of her 
country, was noticed most of all. An’ there 
was a few of the upper ten of the colored folk 
there ; an’ one o’ these, a pretty mulatto girl, 
was beaued around by areal white man. Well, 
well! it did look quare, like, to a Virginny 
woman! 

Well, we was well wrapped up, an’ so we 
staid an’ watched the dancin’, an’ then took 
our supper with our teeth a-chatterin’ all the 
time. We shook hands with the President an’ 
Miss Grant, an’ with Miss Fish, and Miss 
Cooke, an’ Miss Blaine, an’ Miss Williams, 
an’ Gail Hamilton, an’ a great many more. 
Nat danced one set with Miss Kitty Cooke, but 
as Miss Rankin didn’t dance, he danced no 
more. She looked mighty pretty that night, 
an’ I begun to think that Nat was about half 
in love with her. An’ I don’t knowasI’d have 
any objection to it ; for if she never did live in 
the country, she’s got real good sense ; an’ they 
could come to the Valley every summer, an’ 
pass the winters in Washington. But I won’t 
go to buildin’ air-castles. Nat’s old enough to 
choose for himself and whoever he loves, 1’m 
certain I ’1l love if she ‘ll let me; for a better 
son never lived on this earth than my Nat. 





VirtTvE.—Vice should excite shame for its 
own sake, and not for the censure which it may 
incur from others. The virtue of him who is 
guarded from temptation only by the fear of 
the world and the probability of detection, is 
certainly fortified by feeble defences. And if 
such a one has the good fortune, through the 
various vicissitudes of his life, to preserve the 
blessing of a good conscience and the jewel of 
a good name, he may well consider that life a 


plenty o’ shawls, an’ we needn't stay long if | series of miracles. 
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SLIPPING DOWN HILL. 


BY TETIA MOSS. 








WE live in a brown-stone front ; our father 
did the same, but grandfather, what did he do? 
Where did he live? Grandfather, when a boy, 
sold candies from a basket, ate a dry crust for 
dinner, and slept in a garret, hot and alive in 
summer, cold and cheerless in winter, and 
every snow-storm left a little mound across the 
room, which Jack Frost had driven in unbid- 
den. He was a self-made man ; and by his in- 
dustry and perseverance, with the help of a 
dear little partner, not ashamed of a patch 
here, or a darn there, accumulated a vast for- 
tune. Not all at once, and in one great heap. 
No, not by any means, but by the true Ameri- 
can plan of hard, honest labor. Saving here, 
and working there, in order to lay a little by, 
and the little was laid by, and the nile grew, 
and when autumn came, having had no time 
to sow wild oats, none were reaped, but the 
harvest-moon shone on two bright silver heads 
nearing the Great River, and when the Boat- 
man claimed them for his load, and landed 
them on the other side, there was left a sorrow- 
ing family rich in virtue, friendship, and the 
moneyed store. 

The gold was divided, which, if improperly 
used, becomes in time one of the greatest 
curses bestowed upon humanity. The son 
works, plays a little, fools a little, and squan- 
ders a great deal. His children are not to 
learn a trade, for the simple and idiotic reason, 
that a workingman is not respected. Thou 
fool! Workingman or gentleman, if he respect 
himself, ¢s respected by his neighbor, and he 
who respects not himself or his trade, deserves 
the finger of scorn pointed at his face. How- 
ever, my son is to be a professional man, and 
he applies himself to the task, but having never 
been accustomed to use his brain, it is of no 
account now for disliking toil of any kind; he 
compels his mind to refuse to perform the work, 
and looks around for a wealthy wife, and by- 
and-by finds one. The brown-stone front, 
lace curtains, the velvet carpets, the mirrors, 
the pictures, the furniture, and all seem to 
speak that the purse has no end; but Satan 
standing within the door, pulls the lower string 
with a chuckle of, there’s none to put in, but 
two to take out, and leaves them, quietly await- 
ing his prey. In the mean time his parents 
die, there is no restraint upon him now; on- 
ward, onward, in the broad road he treads his 
way. His wife, a poor daughter of fashion, 


reads her doom from day to day, and having 
ascertained from his own lips that wealth was 
the object of her husband’s choice, emerges 
from the fire, resolved to keep up appearances 
at all hazards; and the silent moon and the 
midnight stars are the only witnesses of the 
scalding tears. 


Outward, calm, dignified, plea- 
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sant, and witty; within, a dark sea, whose 
depth cannot be measured; the winds blow, 
the waters splash, and the rain falls ; no break- 
ing away of the clouds for her, the bow has 
broken, and the promise failed. 

The father at the helm plunges forward with 
his boat; the masts are broken and the sides 
weak. While a leak in the bottom is gaining 
ground, our man of fortune stows a fashion- 
able failure into the hold, and steers the ship 
anew, but feebled and disabled, with rudder 
lost ; extravagance and folly at home and 
abroad ; sympathy cut off from every hand ; 
the cup of wine and the gambling-house his 
only solace, he backs these objects with a 
second failure. The bubble was blown, but 
fades at the touch. His home glides into a 
thing of the past, under the shrill hammer of 
the auctioneer; while he, his wife, and chil- 
dren wander penniless from the door. The 
once giddy child of style, hearing the cry of 
her children for bread, exerts herself for them, 
and obtains a home in a dingy room, where 
they live by her support. The mill ground 
slowly, but the wheat was small, and excelled 
in quality what it lacked in quantity. 

Where is the father’s home? By the side of 
the wife whom he has lowered to this condi- 
tion? No. Atevery corner, where the grog- 
shop swings its sign, and throws its tainted 
light through the little door, there is a welcome 
for him. A home, where the inmates, after 
obtaining the last penny, and filling the body 
with filthy drink, thrust him into the street, 
where he lays a helpless mass; the wreck of a 
once noble generation, a living, worthless 
temple wherein the Holy Spirit once set his 
light, but now his end shall be darkness for- 
ever more. What cares he for children or mo- 
ther. The liquid fire consuming his brain, long 
since extinguished the lamp of love. The one 
thought of drink, uppermost in the disabled 
mind, excludes all others, and when death 
knocks at the door, ‘‘the house built upon the 
sand falls,’’ and the place thereof shall know 
it no more. Blest be widow and child for such 
a deliverance ! 

Her boy stands now, just where his great- 
grandfather stood, to battle and to climb, to 
climb and to battle. The summit gained, must 
her boy’s boy fall. ‘‘God forbid,” you say, 
yet God does not forbid. You fling the disas- 
ter upon the shoulders of fate, but it is not 
fate. False pride, laziness, dissipation, and 
drink, qualities cultivated in your own nature, 
by your own free will, allowed to run on until 
all unite into one great river, which buries all 
beneath its waters. This is what has made 
yourruin. It is not God, for God is love. It 
is not fate, for fate is inanimate. It is your 
own self that shaped your destiny, sank your 
ship, and rendered yourself a wor‘hless spark 
unto all. 

If any who read my little sketch feel its 
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truth, and knows that he himself is slipping, 
slip no longer. Destroy the frozen track with 
the sunshine of your own hearts. Wives help 
your husbands; husbands help your wives. 
Examine the planks upon which you build; 
nobly confess your faults, while over the rot- 
ten places; clasp the hands more firmly, and 
the evil spirit within each breast seeing the 

silver cord’ and the “golden bow!” fastened 
with such a key will, finally, decide to leave 
you victors of a great and glorious battle-field. 





THE FETE OF AMANCAES. LIMA. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE, 








THE women are singing a chorus around, 

And guitar strings are thumbed with monotonous 
sound, 

As he leads her, with something of pride in his air, 

To the ring that is made. Her frizzled black hair 

Braided up in small plaits is bound with fresh flowers ; 

The rougish black eyes are aware of their powers: 

Not a garlanded petticoat gayer than hers, 

Not a gaudier bodice with plaiting and shirs; 

Not a daintier slipper along the plateau 

As she shakes out her lilies and courtesies low— 

Waving her ’kerchief with native grace 

Up toward the bearded, dark-browed face, 

Starting away while he gives her chase— 

She lightly retreating and shaking the white 

’*Kerchief and lilies in roguish style. 

The thousands of flowers beneath her feet 

Are scarcely bent in her gay retreat. 

How she laughs as the women in their chorus shout 

And the people cheer and the strings clang out! 

How she pants and tries to speed on fast— 

But he closer comes and she sinks at last 

On his outstretched arm, and the plateau rings 

With shouts for the victor, with screeching strings. 

And he leads her away with a victor’s air, 

And a sidelong glance ’neath her plaited hair, 

All Lima hath rushed to the wild plateau 

Mid the sombre hills, where the lilies grow ; 

Where the air is sweet, where a thousand flowers 

Grow under foot by the booths and bowers. 

The Alameda is ringing with laughter and song, 

As matrons and maidens in glee saunter on 

With jewels and baubles and petticoats gay, 

With Indian women in gaudy array. 

The oddest of vehicles cumber the road, 

All manner of shapes with their gay laughing load, 

And equestrians, cantering, and prancing along 

Ride backward, ride forward, with hoot and with 
song: 

While ladies of Lima, and proud chevalier— 

Reining noblest of horses in gallant career— 

Lima’s loveliest maidens, with soft cloak of white 

And rich, showy poncho, with faces of light; 

With slippers of satin, with ribbons and lace 

And grass-plaited hats with flowers woven in grace, 

And long ribbon streamers—oh! who would not be 





At the féte of Amancaes, jovial and free, 

And who would not shout for the brown maid of | 
grace 

As she courtesies, and shakes in the bearded dark 
face 

Her ’kerchief and lilies—shakes lilies and flies 

From the gallant that chases the roguish black eyes. 
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CENSURE is most effectual when mixed with 
praise. 





HALLOWEEN AT FARMDALE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








THE first time I saw Alison Fairfield was 
one lovely Sunday morning, early in May, 
when she came into the Sunday-school, holding 
timidly by the hand of the kind superintendent. 
As she entered the door, I was struck by the 
great sweetness of the shy fair face, half hid- 
den by the broad brim of her cheap straw hat, 
and by the grace of the poorly clad little figure. 
I was glad when the superintendent led her to 
my class saying :— 

“T have brought you a new scholar, Miss 
Annie, she is small, but I have talked with 
her, and I think she is quite capable of taking 
her place here.”’ 

For mine was an advanced class, and little 
Alison was certainly younger than any of-my 
scholars. 

‘‘Hlow old are you, dear ?’’ I asked, as she 
shyly took her seat. 

**Eleven in April.’ 

“And you have been at Sunday-school be- 
fore ?”’ . 

‘*No, ma’am, papataught me, but he is dead,” 
and the tears gathered in her soft blue eyes, 
“‘and mamma wants me to come here, if you 
will be good enough to allow me.” 

“We are always very glad when little girls 
come here,’ I said, wondering where the child 
had acquired a slight foreign accent, that was 
very winning. 

Iscon found my new scholar would put te 
shame the big girls around her, whose limited 
advantages for education in our small village, 
made their simple Bible studies difficult. She 
read with ease, and a remarkable power of 
elocution in one so young, giving to the in- 
spired writings a beauty they rarely attain in 
so young 4 voice, and when we closed the holy 
volume and talked of what we had read, my 
new scholar surprised me by the knowledge 
she showed of sacred subjects. It was no par- 
rot like repetition of verses of Scripture, but a 
clear, bright adaptation of truths to the daily 
life, that proved conclusively that she had lived 
under Christian influence, where Christianity 
was loved. 

After service was over I saw Alison again, 
walking quietly by the side of a tall, pale lady 
in deep mourning, who took the road leading 
directly to the village, while mine led me down 
shady lanes, nearly a mile away, to my home, 
Farmdale, where I lived my lonely life, with 
only Margery my servant for company, and the 


| servants about the place for protection. 


It was probably my monotonous uneventful 
life that made me think so much during the 
ensuing week of my little scholar, with her 
golden hair and sweet, fair face. A few lines 
here I must write of myself, that my later 
story may be clear. 
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I was the only child and orphan heiress of 
John Gardiner, who had inherited Farmdale 
from father and grandfather, but who had left 
home when young to seek and find fortune in 
the great city of New York. From my baby- 
hood I have been very shy and fond of seclu- 
sion, and the happiest days of my childhood 
were spent at the old homestead, visiting my 
grandparents. I was eighteen when I was 
betrothed to one, who loving me well, won my 
love, and died a week before our appointed 
wedding-day, holding my hand fast in his own. 
A year later my father died, leaving me a 
house in New York, a handsome income, and 
Farmdale, for his parents had been dead some 
years. I was sad and wanted seclusion. I 
rented the house in the city, refused my guard- 
ian’s offer of a home in his family, and came to 
Farmdale. Books, music, a grand piano and 
many improvements in furniture crept into the 
homestead as year after year rolled away, and 
I was known as a “learned lady’’ amongst 
the villagers of ‘‘Steele,’’ the little village, a 
mile from Farmdale, who regarded my foreign 
literature and music as proofs of profound 
erudition. 

I will not deny that I was often lonely and 
longed for companionship, yet my life suited 
me, and I had passed my thirtieth birthday 
when Alison Fairfield came to Steele. 

It was Tuesday morning, when Margery, 
coming home from the village, told me of the 
new people, the Widow Fairfield and her 
daughter. 

“She has rented the little cottage by the 
bridge, Miss Annie, where Mrs. Lee used to 
live, and put up a paper sign in the window for 
sewing. Ah me! its little she’ll make witha 
needle at Steele, where they’d sew all night to 
save a dollar, any of them.’’ 

I could not defend the village from this ac- 
cusation, knowing how fond of a dollar, and 
how hard working its people were, but I said, 
‘“‘There are all those pillow-cases and sheets, 
Margery.” 

‘‘Laws me, Miss Annie, I’ll find plenty of 
time for those.’ 

“‘ Bat I think I will have the pillow-cases re- 
filled and trimmed, Margery.” 

“There you go!” she answered; “ always 
looking out for other folks. As if I couldn’t 
see it’s all to give the poor woman a chance. 
Well, go along for an angel as you are!’’ 

By which it will be seen Margery rather over- 
estimated my merits, a habit she had from the 
time I would toddle out, a wee baby, to have 
may cup filled at milking time. 

I drove over to the village in the afternoon 
in my little basket carriage, and took the pil- 
low-cases to the widow. It was not long before 
she was tearfully telling me her story, and I 
was drawing my own conclusions. 

Her husband had been a literary man, and 
had spent most of his married life in Europe, 





where four children younger than Alison rest- 
ed in their graves. It was evident that the 
dead husband and father had been a disap- 
pointed man, ambitious, and failing in his 
ambitions ; always poor, always in debt, had 
returned to his own country to die of illness, 
brought on by despair. It was also evident 
that his wife was uneducated, fretful, and 
repining, with the traces of a long past pretti- 
ness upon her worn face. 

“Your little daughter,”’ I said, ‘‘has been to 
my class in Sunday-school. She is in advance 
of many older girls in Bible knowledge.”’ 

‘Her father spent hours every day with Ali- 
son,’’ said Mrs. Fairfield, ‘‘teaching her every- 
thing. I sent her to Sunday-school, but I 
suppose she’ll forget all she’s learned. She 
played well, too, but of course she can have no 
piano here.”’ 

I went home with my head full of schemes. 
Surely, here was a good work to be done. I 
knew that I was competent to lead the child 
still along the paths of knowledge her father 
had opened to her, and my heart throbbed 
quickly with pleasure at the thought of young 
companionship in the lonely old house. 

The more I thought of it, the more the idea 
pleased me, till I felt impatient for Sunday, to 
confirm my impressions of the desirability of 
the plan, or to point out any existing objection. 

Sunday made me more anxious than before 
to secure the sweet face for Farmdale, and 
Monday morning I drove again to the village. 

My plan was to propose to Mrs. Fairfield to 
come to Farmdale for a few months as resident 
seamstress, and to offer to give Alison some 
instructions each day, in part payment for her 
mother’s services, in order to avoid any ap- 
pearance of charity, that might wound either. 

My offer was gladly accepted, and the mid- 
dle of the week found the pair domiciled at 
Farmdale, and my content complete. 

I shall never forget my sensations when 
opening the door of my sitting-room, I found 
Alison on her knees, sobbing over the piano, 
petting and kissing the ivory keys asif they 
were living things. I stole softly away, and a 
little later a burst of melody broke from the 
instrument, so full of joyous gladness, so tri- 
umphanatand grand, that old Margery dropped 
a pie she was carrying to the oven, to clasp her 
hands and listen. 

‘“‘Q Miss Annie! Oh, listen to that!’’ she 
said; ‘‘ don’t it beat any polka you ever heard? 
Oh, why don’t you play like that, instead of 
making me cry every time you touch the 
piano?” 

I did not stop to explain to Margery that my 
mournful music was as it was written down 
for me, while this was an inspiration of genius, 
but hurried to the sitting-room to find Alison. 


| She was crying still; glad tears, and talking 


softly in sweet, musical Italian. 
‘*Did you learn to play in Italy?” I asked. 
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‘Partly,’ she said, blushing deeply, “‘ partly 
in Paris, and one yearin London. Papa was 
so fond of music. He liked me to play when 
he wrote. He would tell me when the story 
must be sad, when it must be gay, and I would 
play as he said. Sometimes he would tell me 
what the story was to be, and then 1 could play 
better, knowing what he was writing. Did 
you ever read papa’s stories? He wrote such 
beautiful ones. I have them all, and I will let 
you read them, if you will be very careful of 
the newspapers and magazines they are in.”’ 

I promised the utmost care, and many a long 
afternoon the child and I spent reading the 
tales written under such peculiar inspiration, 
some sad, some gay, some wild and wierd, but 
all telling the same story of great talent crushed 
by circumstances. 

The summer months glided by peacefully. 
Mrs. Fairfield executed piles of needlework, 
my store of clothing being replenished in ex- 
travagant profusion, and my household linen 
increasing in like proportion. And while she 
stitched, Alison and I roamed about in the 
woods, with books for company, studied to- 
gether for hours, conquered musical difficulties 
each day, and were happy. Again, the child 
had the intellectual stimulus of pleasing one 
she loved by study, and I was careful of her 
health, making her walk and drive with me, 
and inviting some of the village children up for 
tea drinking occasionally, not often, for the 
child seemed indifferent to youthful society. 

Four years sped away, and there was no 
change at Farmdale, save that Alison was be- 
coming a@ woman, and her mother was failing 
in health. Another year passed and Mrs. Fair- 
field died of consumption, after allowing me to 
legally adopt her child. 

The year of mourning over, I determined for 
the sake of my child, as I now fondly called 
Alison, to spend a winter in the city, to give 
her the advantages of masters in languages, in 
music and dancing, and also to let her see 
something of society. 

I wrote to my lawyer and agent, and my own 
house was refurnished and put in order for my 
arrival. In my many years of seclusion, my 
property had increased in value, and I was 
very wealthy. Assoon as I arrived, old friends 
who had been my companions in young life, 
flocked around me, matrons with families, 
fathers and husbands, who had been beardless 
boys when I left them. So my Alison had soon 
a circle of friends of her own age, and I smiled 
to see how the shy little country maiden devel- 
oped into the city belle. For her beauty, her 
great talents and accomplishments soon gave 
her a prominent position amongst her compan- 
ions, and she was féted and courted to my 
heart’s content. 

Ever gentle and sweet, keeping something 
always of the shy grace of her childhood, she 
was yet self-possessed and refined in society, 





seeking rather to remaiu unnoticed than to be 
conspicuous. There were soon admirers clus- 
tering around the lovely girl, some won no 
doubt by the supposition that I would make 
my adopted child my heiress, but others at- 
tracted by the loveliness of Alison herself. 

Soon I knew that the young, pure heart was 
opening and expanding to new influences. 
Soon I learned that one voice could call faint 
blushes to my darling’s fair, round cheek. 
Soon I saw her eye brighten for one face, and 
I knew that Fred Morgan was winning Ali- 
son’s heart. 

It may readily be imagined that I looked 
anxiously upon the little love drama being en- 
acted under my eyes, but even my love could 
find no reason to be dissatisfied. 

Fred Morgan was a nephew of one of the 
merchants in New York, and junior partner in 
the firm. His father, mother, and uncle were 
all friends of my own in the past, and the 
young man himself had been a sturdy boy I 
remembered well, before my own life’s tragedy 
fell upon me. He was now a man of twenty- 
five, standing well in business circles, and 
considered in our social set as a man of high 
moral character, and a true Christian gentle- 
man. My Alison had won him more by the 
pure gentle sweetness that was the peculiar 
charm of her fresh, young beauty, than by her 
other winsome attributes, but I could see how, 
as he became more and more frequently our 
guest, he was dazzled by her wonderful music, 
her conversation, always so hard to draw out, 
and her mental power, that always surprised 
those who judged her by her shy retiring 
manner. 

Evening after evening we met Fred Morgan, 
now at opera or concert, now at social gather- 
ings, and still oftener at our own home, where 
he scarcely ever failed to know if we were 
alone and disengaged. 

And while Alison’s shy timidity yielded to 
her love, and she allowed her lover to see how 
rare a jewel he was winning, I was learning to 
respect the sterling worth of the young mer- 
chant, to honor him for nobility of heart and 
purpose rarely seen in these days of fast youth. 

The April leaves were budding, when Fred 
told me his love story, and asked my consent 
to seek Alison for his wife. I gladly assented, 
but I stipulated for along engagement, because 
my child was yet so young. It seemed to me 
it was wrong to burden her yet with cares of 
wifehood, and Fred rather reluctantly yielded 
to my arguments. 

The engagement was yet young, when Fred 
came to tell us of an opening his uncle had 
given him, that promised him wealth in the 
future, to prepare a home for his young bride. 
Morgan & Co. had a branch house in Chicago, 
that was doing a flourishing business, and the 
head of the establishment had died suddenly. 
Mr. Morgan offered the vacant position to Fred, 
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with a liberal arrangement regarding the pro- 
fits of the branch house. 

It was hard to leave Alison, but I gave a 
reluctant promise to a wedding the following 
spring, and there was the comfort of a post- 





office always to be considered. It was a com- 
fort, too, during the summer months at Farm- 
dale, when ietters were frequently exchanged. 

In September we returned to New York, and 
still the correspondence was kept up regularly, 
Alison often bringing me her precious letters, 
and growing brighter and sweeter every day 
in her happiness. 

The blow to all our happy hopes fell on that 
dreadful day that the telegraphic wires flashed 
the tidings of the conflagration that was fast 
reducing Chicago to ashes. Hours stretched 
into days, into weeks, and there was no ray of 
light for us, no news from Fred for goodeor ill. 
Mr. Morgan went to Chicago, and after two 
weeks of sickening suspense returned to crush 
out our last hope. His inquiries proved that 
Fred had gone into the burning store, to try to 
save some papers, just before the roof fell in. 
In the confusion, the suffering, the awfui ca- 
lamity all around him, the father could learn 
no more, and we made mcurning garments, 
and numbered the noble-hearted young man 
with the dead. 

Alison suffered as only such gentle retiring 
natures can suffer, striving for resignation, 
patient and prayerful, and broken-hearted. 
She grew so wan and pale, so shadowy in her 
frail beauty, that I became alarmed for her life, 
and by the advice of our physicians I took her 
to Europe. Here for a year we travelled from 
country to country, and health came again'to 
my darling, but never brightness to her smile. 
For my sake she bore her sorrow silently, 
striving to make me happy by every loving 
device, but I knew her heart was heavy, mourn- 
ing for the lost love of her youth. So when 
she pleaded for the quiet of Farmdale and 
rest, I granted her request, and we crossed 
the ocean once more, arriving in Boston late in 
October. Alison was very much exhausted by 
her voyage, and we went directly to Farmdale, 
purposing to make a short visit to New York, 
when we had rested a few days. It was the 
last day of October, when we sat in our own 
familiar sitting-room, that we arranged to go to 
the city the following week. I knew that 
Aiison longed to see Mrs. Morgan again, to 
hear if any further tidings had ever been heard 
from the missing son, and I was as anxious as 
herself to hear. 

The afternoon and evening sped away, and 
it was growing late when Margery came in, 
with a great ball of yarn in her hand. 

“Miss Alison, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘it is nearly 
midnight, and Halloween. Try a charm for 
true love, darling.”’ 

Alison turned so deadly pale that I thought 
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she was fainting, and turned half angrily to 
Margery. 

‘*Hush, Miss Annie!’’ she whispered to me, 
‘the eleven o’clock train is in !”’ 

Something in her face, her manner, silenced 
the words on my lips, and I watched her while 
she bent lovingly over our pale, sorrowing 
darling. 

‘IT have opened all the doors to the very 
gate, Miss Alison,” she urged, “and you must 
try mycharm. Hold theend of the yarn fast,” 
and here she deftly twisted the woollen string 
around Alison’s passive fingers ; ‘‘ now roll the 
ball out into the street. Wait, and your true 
love will lift the ball and bring it in to you.”’ 

‘*Margery!’’ Alison cried, looking into the 
old woman’s excited face, ‘‘what do you 
mean ?’’ 

“Wait, darling! See! the string is tighten- 
ing. Itis lifted! Heiscoming. Oh, darling! 
Miss Annie! See! see!’’ 

For there in the doorway, white and evi- 
dently still weak, but alive, stood Fred Mor- 
gan, with the ball of yarn in his hand, smiling 
at the device Margery had tried to break the 
shock of surprise for Alison. Smiling, as he 
looked in, to start forward in a moment to 
catch Alison as she fell forward fainting. 

Margery and I were crying heartily in a cor- 
ner as the young girl revived under her lover’s 
care, to look into his face, and realize the truth 
that he was really there. It was an hour of 
deepest gladness, and Margery was still telling 
me of the arrival by the eleven o’clock train, 
and her own shock of surprise at the door, 
when Fred called to me :— 

“Will you not say you are glad to see me, 
Miss Annie?” he said, extending his hand. 

“Glad!” Isaid. ‘‘My dear, dear boy,”’ and 
then I cried again. ‘‘ But how came you here ?” 
I asked. 

‘I saw your arrival in a Boston newspaper, 
and as youdid not come to New York Iconcluded 
you were here, and came as soon as possible to 
find you. I was knocked on the head the day 
of the fire, but dragged from the store by the 
firemen. I can tell you but little of the next 
four months. Some of the sufferers, in their 
own distress, found time to drag me to a place 
of safety, and I was put in one of the tents, 
when they arrived. Burned, stunned, soaked 
with rain, { was seized with delirious fever, 
and lay a raving burden upon the hands of 
strangers for long weeks. When I recovered 
my reason, many of those who had cared for 
me, passing me from one to another, were gone. 
God bless them wherever they are !”’ 

‘*Amen,”’ said Alison, softly. 

“IT had a telegram sent to father, and he 
came to me,”’ continued Fred. ‘My first ques- 
tions were of you, but you were in Europe, 
constantly moving. There seemed no course 
but waiting, not very patiently 1 fear, and the 
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year has dragged along wearily enough, watch- 
ing every steamer till last Saturday’s brought 
you home.”’ 

There was a wedding at Thanksgiving, for I 
had no heart to resist Fred’s pleas now for a 
speedy marriage. Iam alone again at Farm- 
dale, but I know I shall be often a welcome 
guest in the home in New York where Fred 
has taken Alison. 
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SOMETHING ELSE. 

Last month I promised you, my readers, that 
my next paper should be about Something Hise, 
and, as I have not changed my mind, and am 
quite particular about honoring my word when- 
ever practicable, I shall keep this engagement 
to the letter. Certainly no one can be more 
exact than this, and I trust my example will 
not be lostupon you. ‘‘Something Else,’’ then, 
I make my subject, and such of you as did not 
like the apples I offered last month, possibly 
may find more to relish in something else. 
But let me proceed to my subject; if I am to 
be hindered in this way, I shall lose half of my 
ideas. 

Who of us, allow me to ask, are really satis- 
fied? You are not, dear readers, nor am I; 
no, I think not; I never have been, and while 
I live I do not expect to be. I own it freely. 
What is the trouble with us? What, except 
that we are constantly wishing for or reaching 
after something else; something, it may be, 
but slightly ; or, it may be, really beyond our 
present grasp; or, to us, it may be wholly un- 
attainable; but still, for that something, we 
pine, strive, or plead. 

I have a neighbor who—unknowingly—fur- 
nishes me with an illustration in point. She is 
a dear, delightful little lady, and is considered 
a happy woman. Truly she has more to make 
her happy than falls to the common lot. She 
resides in a very tasteful though a somewhat 
small house, situated in a good neighborhood ; 
has a good position in society, a fine-looking, 
gentlemanly, and indulgent husband, and two 
pretty, interesting, and healthy little ones, who 
are as sweet tempered as the best of the impor- 
tant little bodies of the present day, who, from 
force of habit, are still called children. I sup- 
posed their mother to be as happy and con- 
tented a person as one could hope to meet with 
anywhere in this ‘‘vale of tears.” I called 
upon her one day, and found her evidently 
deep in ‘‘the blues.”” I was concerned on her 
account. ‘My dear,” said I, somewhat pat- 
ronizingly—she is several years my junior— 
and I approve of the good old custom which 
gives distinction and precedence to the supe- 
rior in years, and I seek in every proper way to 








discountenance the growing tendency of the 
age, to reverse this order. ‘‘My dear, what is 
the matter with you this morning that you look 
so unusually depressed and grave? You say 
you are well—are either of the dear little ones 
ill?” 

‘* No, indeed,”’ she replied, rather tartly. She 
was very proud of her children’s health, and 
sensitive on that subject. “I thought you 
knew my children were not sickly.” 

“True,’’ I said, with a little stiffness of man- 
ner in return ; ‘‘but I was not aware they were 
utterly exempt from contagion, and the chicken- 
pox is all about us now.” 

“Charlie and Rosa both had it very lightly, 
more than two years ago. They had the 
mumps, measles, and whooping-cough before 
we bought on this street, and were so little 
sick, they were scarcely laid up at all. No, I 
am happy to say that I have no occasion to be 
uneasy on their account.’”’ The conclusion of 
this sentence was accompanied by a sigh. 

“Ah!” said I. ‘“Ahem—ahem! perhaps 
your husband has gone to the city and you are 
lonely in his absence?”” Now, I have not the 
least curiosity; I never had. I have known 
large droves of cattle, and immense flocks of 
sheep, and miles of freight cars pass within 
view from my window—near which I have 
been seated at work—without once looking 
out. No, I had no curiosity in this matter, and 
I wish it so understood ; but I did think, at 
least I thought so after I went home, that © :- 
parting her trouble might do the poor lady 
good, and that possibly I might, by advice or 
in some other way, be a benefit to her. I think 
I was correct. Her husband had not gone from 
home, and she was not lonely. Were he ab- 
sent, such a trifling event was too common to 
affect her spirits, as she had become quite ac- 
customed to his short and necessarily frequent 
absences, but she was unhappy, and could give 
a reason forit. I found all of this out, and 
more too, by degrees—not that I was at all in- 
quisitive, I hope I am too well bred for that. 
It came out, as I said, by degrees. I see that 
some of you look incredulous, but let me tell 
you that even if I were inquisitive you are the 
last ones who should carp at me for it; for 
whose sake but yours would I be so, I wonder? 
A successful writer must study human nature ; 
knowledge of it must be obtained “‘ by hook or 
by crook,” and I admit, that for your sakes, I 
have studied it more or less all of my life. 
Why was this lady unhappy at this especial 
time? Iwilltell you. She had visited a friend 
the day before, and listened to the performance 
of some fine pieces of music on a new and ele- 
gant parlor-grand piano, which had so delight- 
ed her, that she had begged the loan of the 
music for a few days. This morning she had 
been practising it, but though a fine performer, 
she could not on her old style piano make it at 
all resemble—she thought—the music of yes- 
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terday. She was completely disgusted with 
her old instrument, and wanted something 
else of the kind, but far better; nothing less 
than a new parlor-grand, like her friend’s, 
which she feared her husband would object to 
her having, on account of its cost, and which, 
for all she knew to the contrary, might really 
P be beyond his means, but without which, she 

thought she could never again be happy. Well, 
this lady kept reaching after this something 
else, until she obtained it ; but was she satisfied 
then? Yes, for just a day and a half. For 
that length of time she thought herself per- 
fectly happy, and never stopped playing on 
her new treasure except to eat and sleep. On 
the afternoon of the second day she took time 
to notice the faded and worn appearance of the 
spread and the shabbiness of the stool. This 
would not do, she must have something else. 
A beautiful green cloth spread, bordered with 
a gold-colored rim, which was embroidered on 
it with silk, soon covered the piano, and a 
handsome stool, cushioned to match, stood be- 
fore it. She was a tasteful little lady, and her 
husband had taken pleasure in gratifying her 
in this respect, especially as she had assured 
him that these obtained, there would be no- 
thing left to wish for. But no sooner were 
these acquisitions put in their places, than she 
discovered, to her consternation, that the new 
stool and spread made her carpet look like “‘a 
dingy old thing.” She really must have some- 
thing else, and was despondent until she could 
get it. That was not long, for as soon as prac- 
ticable, her indulgent husband hastened to 
gratify her. As might have been expected, 
new furniture soon followed, and now my 
worthy neighbors are looking out for a larger 
and grander house. It is my opinion they will 
be no more contented when in it than now. I 
am not censuring this lady; she is a fair sam- 
ple of us all, so far as her propensity to desire 
something not in possession is concerned ; nor 
am I upholding her. I simply narrate circum- 
stances, and leave criticism to you. 

We commence our cry, or aim for something 
else, in our cradles. If you doubt it, watch 
any child, of ordinary capacity, old enough to 
hold a plaything, and you may see for your- 
selves. You may load his lap with toys, and 
when they are no longer the things but lately de- 
sired, or which he has but just become possessed 
of, he flings them aside, and either fixes his 
eyes imploringly on something else and cries 
for it, or nearly, if not quite, tips himself out 
of his cradle in his effort to reach it. Take 
him on your lap and give him your watch to 
play with, he soon disdains it, and if you are 
a man, he wants your bosom studs, your seal 
ring, your necktie, or your whiskers instead ; 
if a woman, nothing but your collar, your 
brooche, your locket-chain, your curls—and 
thankful you may be if not your chignon—will 
suit him. If we find this tendency so percep- 





tible in the little green shoot, what better can 
we expect of the fully grown tree? Depend 
upon it, if you but look for it, you may find it 
anywhere ; it is not limited to any age, clime, 
or station. 

I once had a servant-girl whose general 
appearance particularly interested me. She 
was rather pretty and quite delicate-looking, 
without being at all thin in flesh; she had: 
soft, shining, brown hair, small, prettily-shaped 
hands—and oh! the saddest eyes! they made 
my heart bleed for her whenever I looked at 
them. She moved about the house so quietly, 
was so silent and respectful, and seemed so 
well-bred, so far as I could judge of one who 
seldom spoke of her own accord, and who had 
been with me but a few days, and all of the 
time wore such a melancholy look, that I felt 
almost certain she had a history, and had seen 
better days. 

One afternoon she appeared even more de- 
pressed than usual; and just when I was 
imagining a little romance, of which she was 
the heroine, she tapped on my door. I bade 
her enter. She stood before me for an instant 
or two, with eyes downcast, and then raised 
those full, sad orbs to my face. The expres- 
sion of her countenance was melancholy in the 
extreme. Iam quite sympathetic, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty I could restrain the 
tears that seemed determined to rush to my 
eyes. ‘‘She is come to me to ask her discharge, 
perhaps,” I thought; ‘‘or, it may be, some 
new trouble or sorrow has befallen her, and, 
emboldened by my steady kindness, she is 
come for comfort or advice.’’ Seeing she hesi- 
tated to speak, I felt it my duty to assist her. 
“What is it, Lucy ?”’ I asked, encouragingly, 
and added, in my gentlest tones, “Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“If you please, Madam Pollycarp, you can.” 
(I always request my servants to address me 
| as Madam, not as Mrs.) ‘ Will you—would 
you”’—she paused as if embarrassed. 

“How? tell me how?” Iexclaimed. ‘You 





will find me most willing to do anything in my 
| power to comfort or assist you.”’ 
| Thus assured, the sad eyes brightened a lit- 
| tle as she replied—I wonder, reader, if her 
| answer will surprise you as it did me—‘‘ You 
| are very good, madam. My work is all done 
| up, and I’ve nothing to do this afternoon. I 
ain’t used to being away from my folks, and 
| I’m kind a lonesome like. If you'll please to 
| lend me something to read—something REAL 
| fSunny—I’ll be much obliged to you.” 
This was the longest speech, by considerable, 
I had ever heard her make, and was quite suf- 
| ficient to kill the little romance I was weaving. 
Poor thing! She was weary of dulness and 
| only wanted something else. Her sad eyes 
were probably an inheritance ; her grief, ennui. 
Thus it is, all—I say it boldly—aW are alike 


, in this particular. The only difference to be 
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found is in the degree and object of desire. 
Even the greatest of conquerors could not be 
satisfied, but must lament because there were 
no more worlds for him to conquer. The 
veriest villain, who regards neither law, honor, 
nor humanity, who has given loose rein to all 
his appetites and passions, is still constantly 
on the “look out’’ for new gratifications, and 
to escape an ‘“‘avenging Nemesis’’ and an in- 
sulted law. He who had tasted of every 
pleasure—the man of wisdom himself—at last 
pronounced it all vanity and vexation of spirit. 
He wished for something else—something bet- 
ter. The old, infirm, and weary, who have no 
hope for the future in life—and to whom all its 
pleasures are as nothingness, if reason remain— 
still wish for one thing more—the rest of the 
grave. The good man in the sacred desk, if he 
love his work, is never satisfied, no matter how 
great his success may be. ‘‘ More souls, more 
souls, for my hire,’’ is his constant ery. 

This craving for something else began in the 
garden of Eden, and will continue until the 
end of time. It is natural then, and may be 
right or wrong, according to the nature of our 
desires and the possibility of our obtaining 
them in a lawful and proper manner. Being 
natural, what can we infer, except that this is 
not our final home, and that we are not meant 
to be satisfied in it? But having Reason and 
Conscience for guardian angels, we ought to 
regulate and shape our desires in accordance 
with their dictates. If we do this, we may 
hope that when we awake to a new life we 
shall be entirely satisfied, the fulness of its 
fruition leaving us no room, or wish for some- 
thing else. 


=_—_ 





EVENING. 





BY ADA AYR. 





Day’s departing glory lingers; 
In the West her rosy fingers 
Waves farewell to weary mortals, 
Beckons Night to cross her portals. 
Veil of shadows softly falling, 
Brings sweet rest for all our toiling ; 
Now the moon o’er tree tops peeping, 
Silvers edge of shadows creeping. 


Sparkling waters gaily dancing, 
Tiny wavelets upward glancing 
To the stars in splendor beaming: 
Fleecy clouds pale spectres seeming ; 
Borne by breezes slowly gliding, 
Now afar in shadows hiding, 
As I watch the skies of even, 
Marking thus each changing season, 


’Mid the stillness awe inspiring 
Of Thy handiwork untiring, 
Heaven to earth approaches nearer, 
Friends departed seemeth dearer ; 
Fleeting seemeth earthly pleasures, 
Memory doth unlock her treasures, 
Long we for the early dawning 
Of that fair celestial morning. 





FROM THE DREGS. 


BY ORISSA SCRUGHAM. 








THE book was thrown aside impatiently and 
Ruth Morris resumed her work of sewing car- 
pet rags. ; 

‘**T hate story books,”’ she said, “‘ that elevate 
all the poor girls who are perfect models of 
goodness to the position of dishwashers in some 
grand family, and who during all the days of 
their lives thenceforth are expected to show 
themselves duly grateful; the rich it is who 
buy the story books and we are privileged to 
read them in order to learn our proper sphere 
and be content with it; we are down and there 
we must be kept, as if God had said that where 
we were born, there we should stay; I hate 
everything !”” and the voice grew still more in- 
dignant. ‘* I wish I was dead ; as Squire D—— 
says: ‘Poor folks, ’s a shiftless set and ’ud bet- 
ter be out o’ the way anyhow!’ Shiftlessness 
is the cause of all poverty and somebody has to 
bear the blame of it. I hate rag carpets, and 
I hope whoever made the first one will have to 
walk over it in Paradise, and as for this wall 
paper, whoever invented it must have died from 
brain fever brought on by excessive study over 
the design; who ever heard of green camels 
with brown borders and blue Arabs leading 
them with ropes like fence posts! If I were 
only rich, I’d be perfectly happy; I'd buy 
positions just as others do, whether I was fit for 
it or not.” 

A tall, thoughtful looking girl had been 
standing in the door-way listening to this tirade. 
‘*Why are you not more patient, Ruth?’ she 
said; ‘‘can you not have faith that the place 
you crave so earnestly will be yours some day ? 
Make yourself worthy of the world’s honor, and 
sooner or later it will be yours.” 

‘* Yes,”’ she answered quickly, ‘honor, when 
age has stifled ambition, when the grave-worm 
crawls over the mouldering cheek, when only 
a handful of dust remains to hear the voice of 
praise! Money is power, knowledge nothing ; 
to-day Grace Blake refused to walk with me, 
and said to one of the girls, ‘I cousider myself 
a little better than that Ruth Morris.’ What 
have J done that she should despise me so! I 
am poor but I can’t help it, and yet she con- 
siders it a crime so black that there is no par- 
don for it.’ 

Anna Chiles said nothing, but she remem- 
bered Ruth’s retort to Grace. ‘‘I am sorry that 
your position in school is so frail that walking 
with me should cause it to totter so ; build your 
foundation a little more substantial, Grace.’’ 

Who was Ruth Morris? One of the ‘“‘ poor 
trash,’’ in a social sense, “‘ less esteemed,’ she 
would tell you, bitterly, ‘‘than the most igno- 
rant servant on the plantations.” 

Her father had been a blacksmith, but seven 
years had passed since they folded his hands 
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and laid him under the sod for his last long 
rest. Her mother, a woman of remarkable 
energy, who had determined to educate her 
children, of which there were four, Ruth being 
the oldest, with a mother’s devotion had de- 
prived herself of even the ordinary comforts of 
life, which she deemed luxuries, to accomplish 
her object. 

At school Ruth’s life was not pleasant ; the 
rich, elegantly dressed girls had little wish to 
cultivate their shy, reserved companion who 
lived in a little tumble-down place a mile from 
Quincy, that they passed so often in their 
drives ; and while they called her a prodigy in 
the class-room, yet if ever one of them at- 
tempted to patronize her she repulsed them 
with a pride equal to their own, so that they 
came to regard her at last as a mere book-worm 
with scarcely an original idea, and allowed her 
to make companions of her favorite studies. 

There was one exception to this, however, 
and Anna Chiles, the favorite of the school, 
beautiful, wealthy, and talented had admired 
Ruth from the first, had sought her acquaint- 
ance, and finally won her way to the proud 
little heart. How she brightened Ruth's school- 
days, teaching her music and drawing after 
school-hours, and finally sending her a piano, 
the joy of Ruth’s otherwise dull monotonous 
life ; the girls laughed at Anna about her queer 
taste : “Such an odd fancy,”’ they said, but she 
only replied, ‘‘ I wish we were all as unselfish 
and grand as Ruth Morris.”’ 

The years passed on and the school-days 
were ended for both. At the close a pleasant 
position was offered Ruth in a neighboring 
State; she prepared to accept it joyfully, 
‘*For,”’ she said, ‘I am going to be very indus- 
trious and perhaps after a while I can teach so 
well I can have a school of my own; then I 
shall have a class of girls selected from the 
very lowest families and try to teach them 
what J have learned, without its bitterness.” 

But her plans were all changed, Mrs. Morris 
was taken sick and did not leave her room for 
weeks. What could Ruth do to support the 
family? The house was their own with the 
few acres of ground adjoining, and for several 
years they had cultivated every foot of it so 
that it yielded them something, but the winter 
was coming on and there was wood to buy, 
clothes for the children, books, school-bills, and 
many things that money alone could supply. 

Ruth could sew well and knew she had ex- 
quisite taste, so she determined to try dress- 
making. People laughed at first: ‘“‘ That little 
upstart, indeed searcely cighteen, making 
dresses, cutting elegant silks and poplins! 
Well, she had assurance enough for anything.”’ 

But she was patient, and as God always helps 
those who help themselves, she had not long 
to wait. The season was quite a busy one, 
and some very plain dresses were intrusted to 
her with numerous cautions, and her work 





was so satisfactory that her hands were soon 
full of even the silks and velvets, so that it be- 
came, ere long, the fashion to patronize Miss 
Morris. 

Ruth worked steadily for three years, and at 
the end of that time found herself in the posses- 
sion of a larger sum of money than she had 
ever hoped to earn. About this time an aunt 
visited them, whose old tyrant of a husband 
had been accommodating enough to die and 
leave her his entire fortune. Mrs. Morgan took 
her sister away for a long visit to the lakes, 
and Ruth was free to spend the next three 
months as she wished. 

Had she changed? Yes, the old bitter re- 
bellious spirit was gone; the world had grown 
kinder. Quaint, independent, shy as ever, but 
the clear voice had a sweeter tone, and the old 
abruptness had somehow disappeared. True, 
she had little society, she was ‘‘my dress- 
maker,”’ nothing more, but the one luxury she 
had allowed herself was books. 

‘* How can I be lonely,’’ she wrote to Anna 
Chiles, ‘‘when I spend a part of every day in 
company with the best that our earth has 
known ; and I have my friends too, only a few ; 
I can count them all on the fingers of one 
hand, but they are true, they Jove me and it is 
worth living for, to have gained five real 
friends.” 

True to her old promise she had helped all 
who needed her. The vacation was proving 
dull and she wished for the busy season again. 
One afternoon a letter came from her uncle, 
General Morris, inviting her to join them ata 
fashionable summer resort. Mrs. Morris wished 
some bright genial body toamuse her. ‘Your 
letters,’’ he wrote, ‘‘please her wonderfully, 
and if you will come I will pay all your ex- 
penses.”’ 

She was ready ina few days and soon entered 
upon the new life, which seemed too beautiful 
to be real; the new scenes were so different 
from what she had been accustomed to; the 
lights, the music, the surroundings, everything 
seemed like a glimpse of the world Ruth visited 
in her dreams. 

And how did society receive Miss Morris? 
**A quiet, dull creature,” it said, for at first 
she was “‘observing.’’ She was not a woman 
to make ridiculous blunders, and she was 
wholly unaccustomed to society; she envied 
the veriest butterfly-woman her ease and self- 
possession, but the shyness wore off at last, 
and she was voted ‘‘the most original creature 
of the season.”’ 

She detested the silly little airs and graces 
that young ladies imagine so bewitching; she 
aped nothing, and no one; a perfectly healthy 
woman, straight as an Indian with a graceful 
easy carriage, exquisite taste in dress, with a 
face that mirrored every thought of the soui— 
no wonder she was admired. She saw beyond 
the froth ; knew that the girls whose brilliancy 
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dazzled her at first were mentally her infe- 
riors. 

One of her first friends was Mr. Allen; a 
good man, honest, fearless, and talented ; a 
thorough aristocrat,a man who would teach 
children in the Sunday-school the way to that 
heaven he hoped to reach and yet keep an im- 
measurable distance from them on earth. Poor 
ignorant people were “the rabble ;’’ he was an 
Allen. Ruth respected him for his many vir- 
tues, but detested his haughty spirit. He ad- 
mired her from the first; a woman who had 
read and thought more than any young woman 
he had ever known; a woman who shrank 
from anything coarse, and yet would stop on 
the street to bind up a wound on the foot of 
the dirtiest little ragamuffin Max ever saw. 
She puzzled him. A niece of General Morris, 
whose family was old as Max’s own! What 
was she? 

One day, a bevy of girls were gathered in 
one of the parlors. Max was hidden by a cur- 
tain. Grace Dean was speaking. 

‘*Blood will tell; take one of the rabble, ele- 
vate him to a high position, and by some 
awkwardness or inelegance of speech, he will 
betray his origin; some must be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and since God has 
made them so, why are they not content to 
keep in their proper sphere ?’’ 

Ruth’s voice broke the silence. ‘‘ Did God 
say we should stay where we were born? My 
Bible teaches me to make the most of myself 
for Christ, Gracie. Do you forget: ‘Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?’ ‘Why will you try 
to keep my people down?’ A man who has 
lifted himself to your level, spite of poverty, 
discouragements, and scorn, deserves your sym- 
pathy not your contempt. I count that man 
noblest who does most to elevate his race. 
‘Proper sphere!’ the most contemptible ex- 
pression in the language. O Grace, if in the 
least thing you see a man trying to rise help 
him on; don’t push him back with your ridi- 
cule. God is no respecter of persons; I think 
in his eyes the man who carries the hod well 
is as worthy of honor as the one whose elo- 
quence can movea world. The poor fishermen 
who followed Christ are remembered, while 
the names of the proud old Romans have per- 
ished. I think we should not ask ourselves 
what we are, but what have we done? I think 
I see him ‘often, ‘the Man of Sorrows,’ the 
dusty travel-stained garments. Did you ever 
think, Grace, if He should stand in the aisle of 
one of our fashionable churches, how quickly 
he would be shown out lest our eyes be of- 
fended? We in our silks and velvets would 
see rather the dusty-worn garb of the laboring 
man than the countenance of a God. I know 
what poverty means, girls; I have seen faces 
that all the manhood seemed to have been all 
crushed out of it in the struggle for a mere 
subsistence. A life fora life, the true life given 


| for the daily bread. If you could only know 
them as they are.”” And turning suddenly she 
left them. 

Mrs. Allen had been reading in an adjoining 
room and had heard every word. She had en- 
couraged her son’s partiality for Ruth. She 
was proud of the bright earnest girl, but now— 
well, she must do everything in her power to 
undo her work. An Allen marrying a woman 
who worked for her living—one of the lower 
class! Why, the very thought was positive 
torture. 

Max’s thoughts were not more pleasant. He 
loved Ruth with a love that would never know 
change, and yet—how could he marry her! 
Meeting Anna Chiles on the piazza he said 
abruptly, ‘‘ Who is Miss Morris?’ 

Anna knew why he asked the question, and 
she answered, ‘“‘My friend is a dressmaker ; 
her father was a blacksmith. You know her. 
We meet few such women in a lifetime.” 

Max passed a miserable day. The struggle 
between pride and love was severe, but love 
conquered. It was late when he entered the 
parlors. Ruth was talking earnestly with one 
of the great men of her State, urging some im- 
provement in the system of free education, and 
he was listening with keen ‘nterest to her sug- 
gestions. Her uncle was standing near her, 
regarding her earnest face with gratified pride. 
Some one claimed her attention just then, and 
Mr. Davis said to General Morris, ‘‘ You may 
well be proud of her; I think we all shall be 
some day.” 

A few moments later Max was walking with 
Ruth inthe moonlight. The clear bright beams 
seemed to bring the very love to the sweet face, 
and Max wondered if in the hereafter she could 
be more radiantly beautiful. 

“T love you, Ruth. Will you be my wife?’ 

For a brief moment she hesitated. Her old 
dreams might be realized. Position and wealth 
were hers at a word, and then she loved Max 
as such women love who love but once. And 
then she thought of Mrs. Allen, the woman 
who would always regard her as an intruder in 
the family, and the proud mouth grew firm as 
she said :— 

‘“‘It is impossible. I must marry some man 
who regards me as his equal; who would feel 
honored rather than disgraced by the alliance. 
Here I live in a reflected light ; at home lama 
nobody. If Ishould ever make myself a place ; 
if the world should honor me, and your mother 
should welcome me gladly as a daughter, I 
will be your wife, and not till then. I think I 
realize something of the strnggle, and how 
great the Jove must be that can overcome your 
pride, and I thank God humbly that such love 
is mine. Don’t wait for me ; I may always oc- 
cupy the same position I do now as regards 
yourself and society.” 

And this was all; with a pride that matched 
Mrs Allen's, she was firm, and Max was forced 
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to be content. The next day he brought her a Berth shed a few crocodile tears, I told her, 


glittering solitaire, ‘‘to remind you that you 
are mine,” he said. 

‘It would be out of place,’’ she responded, 
bitterly, and refused the glittering seal. 

In a few more weeks she went home, the 
house seemed poorer and meaner than ever, 
she wrote to Anna :— 

‘My old friend, Mrs. Daniels, was here to-day. 
‘You were with Mrs. Morris as a companion 
last summer, I believe? The Morrises are re- 
latives of my husband. Your name is the same 
as hers, Ruth, but I presume you are not re- 
lated at all.’ I didn’t tell her whether I was or 
was not. I was General Morris’s niece there 
and here nothing. Oh, well, the world judges 
us by our surroundings, and one doesn’t look 
for jewels in a pig-stye.”’ 

One November evening Ruth sat reading, 
‘fone of her black days,” she called it, when 
her only idea of heaven was a comfortable 
rocking-chair. Finally she wearied of the 
quiet, and in a few seconds she stood in the 
little yard. The fields were bare save a few 
scattered corn-stalks moving their wierd ban- 
ners to the mournful music of the wind. 
‘* Dead eyes,"’ she muttered, impatiently, “‘ star- 
ing up at the coffin-lid, surely see as much 
beauty as I in this dull, gray twilight.” A 
footstep startled her, and Max stood at her side. 

She had hoped he would not come till the 
new house was finished, but she opened the 
door and glanced quickly around the room. 
The camels seemed to gaze benignantly on her. 
The rising-sun patchwork quilt blazed away in 
fearful magnificence, and the split-seated chairs 
looked as ‘‘ Uncle Tom Cabinny” as possible. 

Ruth pitied the fastidious Max, but hescarceely 
noticed the room, for many days he had fairly 
hungered for a loving word from the sweet lips, 
and was too much absorbed with the beautiful 
brown eyes to notice her surroundings. 

‘‘Are you not tired of this life, Ruth? I 
don’t want a wife that the world claims. I 
want you for my own, not in part, but alto- 
gether. Why spend all these years in pursuit 
of a shadow, when I need you so much ?”’’ 

“Don’t tempt me, Max,”’ was all she said. 

In vain he told her she was as proud as his 
mother, and was making two persons miserable 
instead of one. She only glanced at the fresh, 
bright face in the little looking-glass on the op- 
posite wall and laughed merrily at her “ miser- 
able lot’’ Max was describing. 

A few months later she wrote to Anna: “I 
wish you could visit us now, our house is fin- 
ished, and Max, who visited us last week, is 
enthusiastic in its praises. Says the rooms re- 
mind him of moss rosebuds, wishes me to give 
up dressmaking and go to New York to furnish 
houses at so much per day; says I’ll makea 
fortune ina little while. You don’t know how 
much easier it is to be good in a pretty house. 
The unsightly old one is gone. The grass is 





when the workmen were tearing it away, but 
I was supremely satisfied. ‘My childhood 
home’ has always been a source of perpetual 
annoyance to me rather than a pleasure, so I 
shall be glad to have it live only in an obscure 
corner of my memory’s picture gallery, if there 
be such a thing, and you may be sure I’1l allow 
the dust and cobwebs to gather on its face. I 
was invited to Lucy Vosburg’s party ; I thought 
at first I would not attend, but I remembered 
your scolding about my ‘snappish’ tenden- 
cies, retreating into my shell like a turtle at 
every kindness shown me, so I went. I was 
terribly embarrassed, for I thought every one 
must be wondering, ‘Why, how did she hap- 
pen to be here?’ and really, if I had been a 
mammoth porcupine turned loose among them 
I think some of the guests would have been 
less surprised. There were several of the ‘half 
strainers,’ as Sister Bertha calls them—that 
class of persons who hang on the borders of 
good society and admire Mrs. A. not because 
she is an intelligent, cultivated woman, but 
merely because she is Mrs. A. 

‘*T confess I have less patience with this class 
of people than any other ; but poor things, they 
are to be pitied. Their whole life is spent in 
the vain endeavor to gain a foothold in society 
by ministering to the vanities and caprices of 
those who compose it. I think many of the 
girls were really glad to see me there ; I didn’t 
suppose I had as many friends as I have.” 

Well, Time gathered in his sheaves till the 
harvests of three years were only memories. 
And Ruth—something in a newspaper, some 
plausible scheme for filling the coffers of the 
few and robbing the masses, aroused her indig- 
nation, and she wrote a column so true, so sar- 
eastic, so earnest, that it awakened even that 
class who allow others to think for them, and 
the scheme was a failure. A thoughtful, talent- 
ed woman, who loved her race with a love that 
was not seeming ; the world was quick to recog- 
nize her. She made mistakes, we all do, but she 
was earnest and faithful. Shesaid once, as she 
read.a glowing tribute to her zeal :— 

“If I can only encourage some poor sewing 
girl, some tired, discouraged, overworked mo- 
ther; some toiling, eareworn man; can only 
say some word that will help them to make the 
most of themselves, I shall think I have not lived 
in vain, but to some purpose. I am glad lam 
one of them, that I began at the lowest and have 
striven to do my duty in spite of all obstacles ; " 
glad that nothing can change me, that I shall 
always be one of the people, that I have worn 
the shabby dresses, and know what it means 
to fight poverty in every shape, that I can sym- 
pathize with the girls all over the land who 
know what it is to labor.’ 

Fortune had been kind to Ruth as it always 
is to those who are faithful, and uncle had left 


growing over the graves of the paper camels. | her sole heiress of his millions. Adversity had 
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made her strong and prosperity had no power 
to alter the noble woman. 

And what of Mrs. Allen? 

She knew in Max’s study there were two 
portraits, one with dimpled arms and shoulders 
bare, and the fresh sweet face of Ruth as he 
first knew her. The other with the great masses 





of brown hair pushed carelessly back from the | 


smooth forehead, the plain print dress and 
narrow linen collar; but the eyes were the 
main feature, they fairly haunted you in their 
expressiveness. There was care and sorrow 
in their depths, but a purpose shone through 
all, a soul that would aim at the stars, never 
grovel in the dust. 

The years had changed Mrs. Allen. As she 
journeyed toward the sunset gates the air grew 
clearer, the mists of the morning faded away, 
she read the souls of those around her divested 
of their gaudy trappings. 

The house was lonely and she thought how 
reserved and old Max was growing, and won- 
dered if she was cheating him of his happiness. 

One day the study door was open, and pass- 
ing through the hall she saw him standing 
before Ruth’s picture with a hungry look she 
never forgot. 

“Our pride, Ruth’s and mine, is wrecking 
his life,’’ she thought. 

At dinner she announced her intention of 
visiting Quincy ; Max listened with surprise 
but said nothing as she declined his company 
on the journey. She was going to find Ruth 
Morris. 

The evening after her arrival Mrs. Holland 
said: ‘You will meet Ruth Morris, of whom 
we are all proud, for she is very seldom absent 
from our gatherings, now.” 

“The woman whose career I have watched 
with so much interest?” 

“The very same, and you will find her all 
that you have anticipated.” 

And still Mrs. Allen did not think this might 
be the woman she had come to study. It was 
late when she entered the rooms. Standing 
near Mrs. Hammond was a beautiful dark- 
eyed woman. The voice seemed strangely 
familiar; as she acknowledged the introduction 
and raised her eyes, Mrs. Ailen saw the proud 
earnest face of Max’s Ruth. 

This was the girl she had despised, the idol 
of her people and acknowledged leader of every 
benevolent work. 

Her humiliation was complete ; she thought 
of the good Ruth was doing, of the time, money, 
and influence she had given so freely for the 
help of her race. The woman who at twenty- 
six had a place in the hearts of those around 
her, which told more tHtan any words could do 
it of how nobly she had worked. But the clear 
voice was kindly‘greeting her, and she aroused 
herself to reply. 

A laugh startled her, and turning she saw 





Max with a look in his face she had never seen 
there since the summer he had first met Ruth. 
‘Quincy holds my treasure,” he said, ‘ and 
my heart was already here, so why punish my- 
self by remaining in the dreary old house ?” 


Later. ‘‘ Do you think we shall be disgraced 
or honored, mother, by the consent of Ruth to 
bear our name?” he said, with a strange smile, 
and a look answered him. 

A few days later in the presence of those 
who loved her, Ruth became Max Allen’s wife. 
They were standing on the piazza a few hours 
after, and the proud head was bowed as she 
said, ‘‘I know I was wrong, nothing should 
have separated us; I could have won your 
mother’s love, but my pride was greater than 
hers, for she came to see me when she thought 
I was still the poor little Ruth she had known, 
but,” and a light came into the earnest eyes, 
‘in the brightness of the years to come, you 
wiil forget the long dark days when you walked 
alone, for we have both learned that our life’s 
happiness is not in being, but in doing, good.” 
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SABBATH MORN. 


BY ADA B. FOSTER. 





Halt holy light, of heaven born, 

Hail summer calm of Sabbath morn, 

Hail clear white beams that softly flow 
Oe’r stately hills and valleys low! 

Across the mountain grand and gray, 
Sweep the rose-flushes of the day ; 

And. Peaks-of-Otter purple lie 

Against the amber of the sky. 

Oh, welcome Sabbath-light serene, 

O’er city square, o’er country green! 

A message in each wave that flows 

In trembling tints of pearl and rose ; 
That creeps o’cr mountain, vale, and wold 
And spans Catawba’s tide with gold. 
Each heart that thrills beneath thy rays 
Throbs low with prayer, or high with praise. 
A revy’rent hush is over all, 

The cottage lone and moss-grown wall. 
With softer music in its tone 

The slender stream moves slowly on, 
Each bird serenely sails along, 

A graver gladness in its song; 

The solemn chimes of chureh-bells ro!l 
Sweet music through our calm of soul. 
Now from the village chapel white, 
Whose spire is touched with sacred light, 
A psalm so high, and rapt, and clear, 
Falls sweetly on the listening ear ; 

The organ’s soft majestic swell 

Voices the praise words cannot tell; 
Birds in the tree, winds in the glen, 

Are joining in that grand “ Amen.” 
Above the earth, beyond the skies, 

Our thoughts on golden ladders rise, 

As angels in old Jacob’s dream, 

They upward mount from beam to beam ; 
While higher thoughts and feelings rare 
Have bowed our hearts down like a prayer; 
As in our souls new hopes are born, 
Thank God for his sweet Sabbath morn? 
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WHAT DID NOT HAPPEN TO ME. 


BY RENNA RENAX. 








THREE genilemen were seated one stormy 
evening in a passenger coach of an express 
train on one of our western railroads. These 
three gentlemen, whom, in lieu of any better 
names, we shall designate as the Grumbler, the 
Stoic, and the Bore, together with the conduce- 
tor, constitute the actors of my short story, and 
you, my dear readers, please consider your- 
selves the audience. Now, having performed 
my duty in introducing them, I will leave them 
to your good graces. 

**Confound such a railroad !’’ commences the 
Grumbler. “Sleeping car full, and we’ve a 
couple of hundred miles more to ride.”’ 

“Be patient, my dear sir; if you had been 
in the army you would have been glad many 
times to have had the chance to ride in freight 
cars even.”’ 

‘‘The deuce take your freight cars, and you 
too! If I had been in the army I should have 
fought, not run away.” 

During this dialogue the Stoic, having dis- 
posed of his baggage in the most advantageous 
manner, turned his back upon his companions 
and began to court the drowsy god. 

The Grumbler and the Bore, finding that 
they were not destined to arrive at any amica- 
ble settlement of their grievances by further 
discussion, prepared to follow his example. 

Meanwhile the train flew swiftly along, and 
the snow beating upon the windows made the 
warmth within more cheerful. At length the 
door opened and the conductor, a young man 
of about twenty-five, entered. 

‘Tickets, gentlemen,’’ he exclaimed, in a 
cheery voice, and added, “It’s too bad that we 
have no accommodations in the sleeping car, 
but it sometimes happens so.’’ After collect- 
ing the tickets he sat down by the stove, when 
the Bore spoke. ‘I say, conductor, can’t you 
relate some of your experiences to us?”’ 

“T don’t know but that I might if these 
other gentlemen are willing.’’ 

The other gentlemen gave their consent, and 
he began :— 

“T have been on the railroad about seven 
years and have had but few, if any, real acci- 
dents happen to me, yet I was frightened more 
by one that did not happen than by any that 
have. While my folks were living we resided 
beside the track of one of our large roads in a 
little town out West, and I, boy like, used to 
get on the trains when they passed our house 
and ride to the depot; by this means I became 
acquainted with a good many of the employés 
of the road. 


‘‘One day when I had thus stolen a ride, the ] 


engineer, whom I weli knew, told me that he 
would like to have me act as fireman till the 
train reached the next station, his regular fire- 








man having indulged in too much bad whiskey 
to be able to do his duty. 

**T was glad of this chance to ride so far, and 
accordingly got on the engine; we soon left 
the station, and I forgot that my folks did not 
know where I was, and proud of my sudden 
elevation, taunted the boys that we passed, 
who gazed at me with open mouths, envious 
of my good fortune. It was hard work for 
one of my age, but I thought nothing of it, ana 
kept up a rousing fire. Soon it began to grow 
dark, and as the train ran about thirty miles 
before it reached another station, Tom, the 
engineer, left me in charge of the engine and 
went intothecars. Isat therein all my glory, 
singing some boyish air as we flew through the 
darkness, and feeling of as much importance 
as any one. At length we reached a portion 
of the track which ran among the hills, and 
where, of course, there were a good many 
curves. While rounding one of these curves I 
saw @ light way up the track. It disappeared in 
a moment, leaving me in doubt whether it was 
a Jack-o’-lantern or the head-light of an ap- 
proaching train. But I was not long in a state 
of uncertainty, for in a moment it flashed out 
again, seemingly very much nearer than be- 
fore, and, sure enough, it was the bright light 
of an approaching engine. 

“What to do I did not know; Tom was in 
the cars, I did not know how to stop the train, 
and I did not dare to leave my place; every 
moment the light increased in size and bril- 
lianey, while I fancied that our heavily-loaded 
train sprang forward with increased speed to 
dispute the way with the intruder. I thought 
of the living freight which was in the cars 
that bounded along behind me; then cf my 
home, of my folks all oblivious of my danger, 
while the sweat stood in great drops upon my 
forehead, as I watched the fierce eye of the 
approaching monster, rashing into the fiery 
embrace of destruction ; and I felt that fascina- 
tion which the serpent exercises upon its prey, 
while my fancy changed the approaching train 
into a huge reptile. One moment of delay, of 
inaction, I knew would seal the doom of many 
of the passengers, who were oblivious of any 
danger. With this thought I seized the lever 
and tugged at it with all my might, it would 
not yield; uniting all my forces in one last 
effort I succeeded, the lever moved, and by 
chance I shut off the steam from the engine, 
still we flew on, though I could see that we 
were ‘slowing up.’ But all in vain, the trains 
must meet; I closed my eyes and breathed a 
prayer, expecting to open them in eternity. 
The trains met, but there was no crash, no 
collision, the rush of air fanned my cheek, and, 
as I opened my eyes, I saw that instead of a 
single track there were two side by side, and 
the two trains had passed without injury to 
each other. 

“When I saw that we were safe Isank down ; 
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the intense strain on my nerves was too much 
for me, and my eyes closed, there was a ring- 
ing in my ears and all was dark. 

‘«* What’s the matter, Johnny, did you think 
that we were going to smash up?’ I heard 
these words, and started like one waking from 
a terrible dream ; when I came to my senses I 
saw Tom, with his hand on the lever, laughing 
at me. 

“‘T did not get over my fright for some time, 
and I did not let Tom leave the engine again 
that trip. Even now when I am riding on an 
engine in the darkness I shudder as I think of 
that night so long ago.”’ 

At that moment the shrill whistle told that 
the train was nearing some station, the con- 
ductor left the car, the Stoic and the Grumbler 
went to sleep, and the Bore followed the con- 
ductor to ascertain the name of the station. 


= 
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GOVERNMENT OF TEMPER. 


BY LUELLA. 








Ir is observed that every temper is inclined, 
in some degree, to cither passion, peevishness, 
or obstinacy. Many are so unfortunate as to 
be inclined to each of the three in turn : there- 
fore, it is necessary to watch the bent of our 
nature, and to apply the remedies proper for 
the infirmity to which we are most liable. 
With regard to the first, it is so injurious to 
society, and so odious in itself, especially in the 
female character, that one would think shame 
alone would be sufficient to preserve a young 
lady from giving away to it; for it is as unbe- 
coming in her character to be betrayed into ill- 
behavior by passion as by tntovication, and she 
ought to be ashamed of the one as much as of 
the other. Gentleness, meekness, and patience 
are her peculiar distinetions; and an enraged 
woman is one of the most disgraceful sights in 
nature. 

It is plain from experience that the most pas- 
sionate people can command themselves when 
they have a motive sufficiently strong—such as 
the presence of those they fear, or to whom 
they particularly desire to recommend them- 
selves. It is therefore an excuse to persons, 
whom you have injured by unkind reproaches, 
and unjust aspersions, to tell them you was 
in a passion ;: the allowing yourself to speak to 
them in passion is a proof of an insolent disre- 
spect, which the meanest of your fellow-crea- 
tures would havea right toresent. When once 
you find yourself heated so far as to desire to 
say what you know would be provoking and 
wounding to another, you should immediately 
resolve, either to be silent, or to quit the room, 
rather than to give utterance to anything dic- 
tated by so bad an inclination. Be assured, 
you are then unfit to reason or reprove, or to 
hear reason from others. It is, therefore, your 
part to retire from such an occasion of sin, and 





wait until you are cool, before you presume to 
judge of what has passed. By accustoming 
yourself thus to conquer and disappoint your 
anger, you will, by degrees, find it grow weak 
and manageable, so as to leave your reason at 
liberty ; you will be able to restrain your tongue 
from evil, and your looks and gestures from 
all expressions of violence and ill-will. Pride, 
which produces so many evils in the human 
mind, is the great source of passion. 

In the case of real injuries, which justify and 
call for resentment, there is a noble and gener- 
ous kind of anger, a proper and necessary part 
of our nature, which has nothing sinful or de- 
grading. I would not wish you to be insensi- 
ble of this; for the person who feels not an 
injury, must be incapable of being properly 
affected by benefits. 

With those that treat you ill without provo- 
cation, you ought to maintain your own dignity. 
But, in order to do this, while you show a sense 
of their improper behavior, you must preserve 
calmness, and even good breeding, and thereby 
convince them of the importance as well as in- 
justice of their malice. You must also weigh 
every circumstance with candor ahd charity, 
and consider whether your showing the resent- 
ment deserved, may not produce ill conse- 
quences to innocent persons—as is almost 
always the case in family quarrels—and whe- 
ther it may not oceasion the breach of some 
duty or necessary connection, to which you 
vught to sacrifice even your just resentments. 
Above all things, take care that a particular 
offence to you does not make you unjust to the 
general character of the offending person.; 





THE LITTLE DREAMER. 





BY MARIE E. MOTTE. 





SoFTLY, softly, lightly step! 
For the baby’s sleeping; 
Bright-winged angels o’er his head 
Now their watch are keeping. 


Softly, softly, lightly step! 
See! a smile is stealing 
O’er the little dreamer’s face 
And ’round the sweet lips wreathing. 


Softly, softly, gently speak! 

A robe of light he’s wearing, 
And a seraph in its arms 

The happy dreamer’s bearing. 


Softly, softly, gently speak! 
Holy angels guide him! 

May the bright forms ’round him now 
Be evermore beside him. 


Softly, gently, whisper low! 
Careful, lest you wake him, 
And the shining forms he sees 
In his dreams forsake him. 


—_—_———>oa—__—_- 


In the heart of a great man the lion and the 
lamb dwell together. 
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TOILET COVER. 

Turs cover is made of pigué; the border is 
crochet and fine bobbin cord, worked after the 
design Fig. 2, which is given on an enlarged 
scale. Two rows of fine white braid are put 
round the oval on the piqué, and a design is 
braided in the centre of the pigué. For the 
border use cotton No. 24 and a fine crochet 
hook. For each leaf work as follows: The 


Fig. L. 





Leaf : For the first yein in the leaf make 16 ch, 
1 treble on the 12th, 2 ch, 1 long on the 9th, 2 
ch, 1 double long on the 6th, 2 ch, 1 double 
long on the 3d, then 13 ch, 1 treble on the 9th, 
2 ch, 1 long on the 6th, 2 ch, 1 double long on 
the 3d, 2ch, 1 double long on the last long in 
the last vein, 16 ch for the middle vein, 1 treble 
on the 12th, 2 ch, 1 long on the 9th, 2 ch,1 
double long on the 6th, 2 ch, 1 double long on 
the 3d ch, 2 ch, 1 double long on the 1st double 
long in the last vein, then 13 ch; for the 4th 
vein, 1 treble on the 9th of the 13 ch, 2 ch, 1 
long on the 6th ch, 2 ch, 1 double long on the 











8d ch, 2 ch, i double long on the first double 
long in the last vein, 1 double long on the first 
double long in the first vein, then 13 ch, 1 treble 
on the 9th ch, 2 ch, 1 long on the 6th ch, 2 ch, 
1 double long on the 3d ch, 2 ch, 1 double long 
on the first double long in the last vein, 1 sin- 
gle on the 1st of the first 16 ch in the first vein. 
Now work all around the leaves in de, 2 de, 4 
ch, 2 de over every 2 ch, and work 4 ch also 





between the sets of dc, at the top of each vein 
work 4 loops of ch, and 2 de between each. 
Work as many of these leaves as you will re- 
quire. Then take the bobbin cord and form it 
in the manner illustrated in the engraving, lay 
it on a piece of piqué, and sew in its proper 
form, joining the leaves at the same time. 
Then work a round of chain, and work in sin- 
gle crochet on the picots in the leaves, and the 
cord where necessary. On this row work a row 
of 1 treble, * 1 ch, miss a stitch, 1 treble on the 
next, repeat from *, and sew the last row firmly 
to the pigué. 
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CHILD’S CROCHET JACKET WITH 
HOOD. 

Tuis pretty jacket is worked in crochet a 
tricoter with blue Berlin wool, and trimmed 
with a crochet border of speckled wool. The 
hood is partly white, partly blue. The work 
is done all in one piece, beginning at the bot- 
tom on a chain of 177 stitches. Decrease 1 
stitch before and after the seam down the mid- 
dle of the back, and the side seams every 3d 
row. When you come to the arm-holes crochet 
the back and fronts separately, still continuing 
to decrease in the middle of the back, take up 
the fronts and back together as soon as the 


Fig. 1.—Front. 





arm-hole is finished, decreasing 2 stitches on 
either side every alternate row to form the 
shoulder. For the sleeve cast on 28 stitches, 
work the 1st row on the ist 10 stitches, return, 
then increase 3 stitches at each end of the two 
next alternate rows and 4 stitches at each end 
of the 3 following alternate rows. Crochet 22 
rows ; Ist row, the retarn as follows: cast off 
1, cast off 2 together alternately, 2d rows plain, 
sew up the sleeve, and crochet 4 rows round 
the bottom, 1st row blue, 2d row white, 3d row 
white and gray speckled, 4th row white. Now 
comes a row of scallops in white and black 


Fig. 2—Back. 





wool, as follows: begin with white wool and 
crochet 1 double stitch over the first stitch of 
the former row, 5 chain, miss one stitch, 1 
double over the following stitch, draw the 
needle from the loop, and take up the black 








wool, 1 double over the stitch that was missed, 
5 chain, and 1 double stitch over the following 
stitch, so that the black scallop lies over the 
white one ; now leave the black loop, and take 
up the white loop again, crochet 5 chain and 1 
double over the next stitch, and so on to the 
end of the row, where the ends are fastened 
off. Next crochet a row of small points in gray 
and white speckled wool, as follows: 1 double 
over the 2d stitches of the 4 rows of plain 
stitches at the bottom of the sleeve, 5 chain, 
miss the last of these, 2 double, 2 treble stitches 
into the other 4 chain, miss 2 stitches of the 
under row, 1 double stitch over the two straight 
threads of the next stitch, repeat from *. Sew 
the sleeves into the arm-hole, and trim the 
jacket all round with a border like that on the 
sleeves. Forthe hood, cast on with white wool 
a chain 13 inches longer than the width of the 
hood from the middle to one of the front cor- 
ners, and crochet according to the pattern ; 
make the picece to turn over of blue wool on 
the cross, beginning with a chain of 2 stitches, 
sew the hood on to the neck of the jacket, and 
crochet round the neck—ist row white, 1 dou- 
ble, 1 chain; 2d row black, like the Ist; the 
double stitch over the chain stitch of the pre- 
ceding row. Runa blue crochet-cord through 
this edging with small tassels at the end to 
fast@n the jacket in front, and sew on tassels 
at the bottom of the hood. 


oo 


KNITTED PETTICOAT. 

THE materials required are 2} lb. four-thread 
fleecy, and two wooden pins, No. 8, Bell gauge. 

This petticoat is knitted in stripes of seven- 
teen and one-half inches long, and six and one- 
half inches wide. Ten pieces are required to 
make one twenty-seven inches long and seven- 
teen inches wide, and twenty-four inches round 
the waist. If a larger size is needed, eleven 
pieces will make the waist twenty-seven inches 
round. 

Cast on 16 stitches for the first half of the 
stripe, and knit 146 rows in plain knitting. 
Cast off all but last stitch, and pick up the side 
stitches, taking the front loop of each row. 
With these stitches, the second half is made by 
knitting 49 rows plain, and cast off. This 
forms the first stripe. Knit 9 more the same 
way, then crochet them together in single cro- 
chet on the wrong side, leaving a slit of seven 
inches long between the two back stripes. The 
upper edge stitches are then picked up for the 
top, and in order to make the petticoat set 
plain in front and at the sides and full behind, 
the foundation must be decreased in the first 
row, in the following manner :—Knit 2 plain at 
the slit, knit 3 together 20 times, knit 2 together 
23 times, then knit 1, knit 2 together 10 times, 
knit the remainder plain to the centre in front, 
and knit the second half in the reverse way, 
knit the top backwards and forwards 28 rows. 
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In the 29th row, through which the string is 
drawn, knit 2, knit 2 together, thread forward, 
knit 2 together. In the next row, in the made 
stitch, knit land purl1. The next rew plain, 
then cast off ; this finishes the top. 


For the border, which is knitted separately, 
cast on 19 stitches, knit 2 rows plain, and purl 
the 3d. Continue these 3 rows until the stripe 
is sufficiently long to go round the petticoat 


rather full. Work on the top of the border 1 
row double crochet tightly, and sew it to the 
bottom of the petticoat on the wrong side. 
Then with the wool on the wrong side and the 
crochet-hook on the right side, work a row of 
loose chain by passing the hook through the 
join, and drawing the wool through. Repeat 
this all around, which makes a nice finish, then 
on the bottom edge of the border work a row 
of double crochet, with one chain between each 
double. 

For the points: 1 treble in the first loop, 2 
chain, 1 treble in the same stitch, 2 chain, miss 
2; 1 double in the 3d, 2 chain, and repeat. 





STRAP FOR TRAVELLING RUG IN 
KNITTING AND CROCHET. 

Tuis strap is of light brown wool, rather 
loosely knitted crosswise backwards and for- 
wards, and edged with crochet scallops of 
dark brown wool. The knitting is commenced 
with a foundation of 14 stitches.. 1st row. En- 
tirely plain. 2d. Purl. 3d. Plain. The first 


stitch of every row is always slipped, the last 


stitch knitted ; these two stitches, as they do 
not belong to the pattern, will not be men- 
tioned again in the following rows. 4th. Slip 
2; these are always slipped together as though | 
they were to be purled. Put the thread behind | 


8th. Like the 4th. 








the stitch, 3 plain, slip 2, 3 plain, slip 2. Sth. 
Slip 2, bring the wool before, 3 purl, slip 2, 3 
purl, slip 2. 6th and 7th. Like the 4th and 5th. 
These 8 rows are repeated. 
Care must be taken that the thread, which in 


Fig. L 
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the 4th—8th rows remains behind or before the 
slipped stitches, is not drawn too tight nor too 
loose ; the length must exactly correspond with 
the space oceupied by the 2 stitches. When 
the knitting is finished it is edged with a row 
of purl crochet, with dark brown wool, as fol- 
lows, alternately : 1 double into the outer edge, 


Fig. 2. 
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1 purl (5 chain and 1 slip stitch into the Ist), 
missing a corresponding space of the edge. 
Then a piece of brown cloth, with a button- 
hole, is attached to the ends, and several but- 
tons are sewn on the opposite ones according 
to Fig. 1, which represents the strap in use. 
| Fig. 2 represents a portion the original size. 
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COVER FOR KEEPING ROLLS, EGGS, 
ETC., WARM ON THE TABLE. 

Tuis simple yet elegant-looking dish is com- 
posed of two table napkins, arranged according 
to Figs. 1 and 2, and placed on a plate or small 
round dish. Takeasquare table napkin, fold the 
four corners to the centre, turn it over and fold 
the corners again to the centre; turn it again 


| mence the 140 rounds, institute a seam stitch 
thus: There must always be 5 stitches at the 
end of each round, and the centre of these 5 is 
the seam stitch, which must be knitted and 
purled alternately throughout the whole length 
of leg; the 2 on either side being always plain. 
After the 140 rounds, you must commence the 
intakes thus: On each side of the 5 take 2 to- 





Fig. 1. 





and fold the corners to the centre ; turn it once 


more, lift up the corners meeting in the centre, 
and bend them back to the edge of the square, 





gether, every 3d purl (or 6th round), till you 
have 79 stitches left on the pins. After these 
intakes knit 28 purls (or 56 rounds) for the 


Fig. 2. 





leaving the original corners of the napkin lying 
at the bottom. Press down all the edges firmly 
with the hand. Then take another napkin of 
the same size as the first, fold it to a triangle, 
and then to a band like a cravat, a little nar- 
rower than the depth of the upright corners of 


the first napkin. Pass this band around the | 
other napkin according to Fig. 2, and fasten | 


the inner and outer ends with a few stitches. 
The cover is of Java canvas, ornamented with 
point russe embroidery, lined and quilted and 
edged with wool fringe. 
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KNITTED RIBBED STOCKING. 
Cast on 111 stitches, knit 12 plain rounds, 
then 140 rounds, knitting 2. and purling 2 alter- 
nately (or 70 purls). N.B.—When you com- 


| 


ankle, then divide the stitches for the heel 
thus: Leave 38 on the 2 pins, and 41 on the 
other, and this 41 must have the seam stitch in 
centre. Leave the 38, and with the 41 do 13 
purls (or 26 rows), always slipping the 1st 
stitch, now 6 plain rows without ribbing, then 
knit plain to within 3 of seam stitch, take 2 to- 
gether, 3 plain, take 2 together, turn, purl 4, 
purl 2 together, turn, 5 plain, take 2 together, 


; turn, purl to small hole, purl 2 together, plain 





to small hole, take 2 together, and so on till all 
are gone. Off both ends the last row will be a 
plain one of 22 stiches ; the seam stitch is now 
lost. Pick up 16 and plain, knit them, rib the 
38 left on the other needles, then pick up 16 
from the other side. Now 10 plain rounds, rib- 
bing the 38 only, and plain knitting the others. 
Now you must make an intake each side of 
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plain stitches by taking 2 together every 11th 
row for 8 times (or till you have 38 plain 
stitches left). Now 12 plain rows all the way 
around, and no more ribbing. For the toe de- 
, crease by taking 2 together every 12th stitch, 8 
, plain rounds, one round taking 2 together.every 
10th stitch, 6 plain rounds, a round taking in 
every 8th stitch, 4 plain rows; then every 6th 
stitch, 4 plain rows. A round taking in every 
4th stitch, 4 plain rows, and take in every 4th. 
Again 3 plain rows, and take in every 3d 
stitch, 2 plain, and a round taking in every 
stitch; then there wiil be 13 stitches, which 
must be cast off together. Use Andalusian 
wool. <A pair of stockings will take nearly a 
quarter of a pound of wool. 
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WORK-BAG. 

Tus bag is made of brown Holland. It is 
cut into two circles, the outer one measuring 
fifteen inches, the inner one twelve inches in 
diameter. They are marked into eight equal 
divisions. The outer circle is scalloped, and 
the edges are bound with red braid, and her- 
ring-boned with wool. The small circle is 

Fig. 1. 








embroidered according to the design shown in 
the full size in Fig. 3, and herring-boned on the 
lines marking the divisions, (Fig. 2). A piece 
of card-board measuring six inches in diameter, 
is then placed in the centre, between the two 
pieces of Holland, which must be stitched to- 
gether around the card-board, and also up the 
eight stripes separating the divisions forming 
the pockets for holding the different sewing 
materials. 








Rings are sewn on (as seen in engraving 
for passing through a double string, by which 
the bag is drawn up. 
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BALL OF COLORED WOOL. 

TAKE two circles of card-board, 4 inches in 
diameter ; make a hole about the size of a half- 
penny in the middle. Place a piece of string 
between the two rings of card-board, and begin 
winding the wool, as shown in diagram, Fig. 2. 
Keep winding over and over until the card- 
board is thickly covered, taking care to keep 


Fig. 1. 





the ends of string outside. When the wool is 
of sufficient thickness as shown in upper part 
of diagram, Fig. 3, draw it together in the mid- 
dle by means of the string, which must be 
firmly knotted. The wool is then to be cut with 
a pair of sharp scissors, the pointed blade being 
inserted between the two rings of card-board. 

Fig. 3 shows the ball in this stage of progress. 
When finished, it must be impregnated with 
steam, and then held before the fire until dry. 
The ball will then have the appearance shown 
in Fig. 1. Any odd skeins of wool will be 
suitable for making this ball ; the more varied 
the colors the better. 
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Fig. 2.—Ball of Colored Wool. Page 3.6. 





Fig. 3.—Ball of Colored Wool. Page 366. 





GENTLEMAN’S COLLAR-BOX. 

Tus box, with lid, is of stiff card-boart, 
three anda half inches in height, and six inches 
in diameter. The inside is lined with glazed 
paper ; the outside is covered with brown cloth 
—a medium shade—which is ornamented in the 
manner shown by the illustration, with crochet 
stripes worked with gray cotton, and with point 


Fig. 1. 








russe embroidery. The crochet for the edge of 
the box consists of ten rows, worked lengthwise 
backwards and forwards as follows: On a foun- 
dation the requisite length work the first four 
rows entirely in double stitches, but in ribbed 
crochet, namely, always into the front: part of 
each stitch of the lastrow. At the end of these 
rows, before turning, work always 1 chain. 
5th row. 3 chain, which form 1 treble, 1 treble 
into the next stitch (into doth top parts) * 2 
chain, miss 2 stitches, 2 treble into the 2 next 
stitches; repeatfrom*totheend. 6¢i. 3chain, 
which form 1 treble, then alternately 2 chain, 








Fig. 3.—Embroidery for Work-Bag. Page 366. 
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2 treble into the. 2 chain of the last row. 7th 
to the 10th rows like the 1st to the 4th. When 
the requisite number of stripes are worked, 
they are fastened on to the cloth at regular dis- 
tances, and gonnected by means of point russe 
and knotted stiteh embroidery of silk in several 
shades of brewn. This cover is then gummed 
on to the side of the box, and a piece of the 
cloth the requisite size on to the bottom out- 
side.’ The box is bound around the top and 
bottom edges with worsted braid the same 
color, which is first embroidered with cross 
stitch in. paler silk. The 8 crochet stripes for 
Fig. 2 





the cover are worked partly together. Com- 
mence in the centre with a foundation of 4 
chain, drawn together to form a circle bya slip 
stitch. Then croehet 3 rows of double stitches 
working around, increasing 1 in every stitch in 
the ist row ; in the 2d and 3d only so many as 
to make 16 in the last. 4th, * 30 chain stitches 
as a foundation for the 1st stripe, miss the last 
3, which form 1 treble; work back; 2 treble 
into the next foundation stitch ; 4 times alter- 
nately 2 chain, 2 foundation stitches, miss 2 
treble into the 2 next foundation stitches, then 
3 chain, miss 3 foundation stitches, 7 double 
into the next 7 foundation, 1 double into the 2d 
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following stitch of the 3d row; repeat from *, 
working around, and secure the thread. 5th. 
This is worked on the wrong side, and com- 
menced at the end of a stripe ; * 25 double into 
the foundation stitch of the next stripe of the 
last row, missing the last 3 and the first 2 
stitches; 1 chain, 25 double into the corre- 
sponding stitches of the next stripe, 3 slip 
stitches into the 3 chain, forming 1 treble at 
the end; repeatfrom *. In the same way, and 
in ribbed crochet, work 3 more rows; thus on 
each side of every stripe towards the centre of 
the crochet 2 double stitches are decreased, and 
1 chain stitch worked between the stripes. The 
crochet is then, in the manner of Fig. 1, attached 
to the cloth by means of point russe and knot- 
ted stitches to the cloth, which is then gummed 
on to the lid of the box. After this a button, 
covered with silk and crochet, is put on the 
centre of the lid, the edge of which is bound 
with brown braid ornamented with cross stitch. 
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EMBROIDERED MEMORANDUM BOOK. | 
THE outside covers of this note-book are of | 
card-board, covered with gray silk rep, em- 








broidered according to illustration with dark 
gray silks, and finished at the edge with a fine 
dark gray silk cord. The six inner leaves are 
of parchment, and are a trifle smaller than the 
outside. They are laid between the covers, 
and fastened to them at one point with a few 
stitches. At this point is sewn to each of the 
covers a silk cord, ornamented with beads and 
VOL. LXXXVII.—24 
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| tassels according to illustration, a bead hiding 


the stitches. A strap of double silk, with a 
layer of stiff paper inside, forms the receptacle 
for the pencil, and an elastic loop sewn below 
the upper corner of one of the outer covers 
serves to keep the leaves together when the 
book is closed. 


— ooo 


CHEST PRESERVER (KNITTING). 

Two ounces of scarlet double Berlin wool, 
and needles No. 7. Cast on 50 stitches, and 
knit 4 plain rows. Afterwards knit the first 4 
and the last 4 stiches plain in every row, and 
the rest in double knitting, for which 1s¢ row, 
* over, slip 1, put the wool back, 1 plain, pass- 
ing the wool twice around the needle; repeat 
from *. 2d. * over, take off the double stitch, 
put the wool back, 1 plain, passing the woul 
twice around the needle; repeat from *. Con- 
tinve working this 2d row till the preserver is 
nearly square, then knit 4 plain rows all across, 
as at the beginning, and cast off. Fix a piece 
of ribbon to the two upper corners, sufficiently 
long to go over the head and keep the preserver 
at the height desired. Ifitis thought too thick 
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and warm, use single Berlin wool and No. 10 
needles, casting on more stitches. 
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KNITTED SPENCER FOR CHILD. 
To be knitted with 3 thread white fleecy wool 
or Scotch fingering, and needles No. 10. Cast 
on 140 stitches, knit 2 rows plain, next row 8 
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plain, * make one by turning wool around | 10th row, taking care they are the centre 4, and 
needle, knit 2 together, repeat from * till only | caston the same number in next row in return- 
8 are left, which knit plain. Next row. All| ing to make the button-hole. After the 48th 
plain ; this makes a row of holes for an elastic | row, cast off 16th rib from front each side, and 
or ribbon at waist. Next row. 8 plain, *, wool | then knit fronts and back separately. For 
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Embroidery for a Cigar Case. Page 371. 


forward, slip one, (taking it off as if about to | front, continue button-holes as before, and 
purl), knit 2 together, repeat from *, knit last | brioche stitch till you can count 28 rows on 
8 plain. Next row. 8 plain, *, wool forward, | each side, then to forin shoulder knit all but 
slip one, knit 2 together (this is brioche stitch), | one rib, return and so on, leaving one more rib 
repeat from *, 8 plain for edge. Repeat this | each time, till only 3 are knitted, then go all 
row 48 times, that is, till you can count 24 on along and return, casting off all but 3 ribs, and 
either side of the work ; but in doing these rows | edge stitches; knit the other front to corres- 
cast off 4 of the 8 stitches in one edge every ' pond. Back—Knit straight on with brioche 
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stitch same length as front, and slope for both 
shoulders in same way, then work all remain- 
ing stitches, make a row of holes at the begin- 
ning, and cast off. Sleeve—Cast on 60 stitches, 
and work brioche stitch, beginning as before. 
At 40th row decrease one rib in every three by 
knitting 5 stitches together, 18 rows plain brio- 
che; 58th row. Decrease one rib by kuitting 
5 together after 1st rib on one side, decrease 
again 3 times at intervals of 8 rows; then 30 
rows plain brioche, cast off. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CIGAR-CASE. 
(See Engravings, Page 370.) 

THE foundation is of brown Russia leather, 
embroidered with purse-silk in two shades of 
the same color, and curled cord. A few stitches 
in fine gold cord are occasionally introduced. 


were 


CHINESE WORK-BASKET. 
(See Engraving, Printed in Colors, in Front of 
Book.) 

This pretty and useful basket is intended for 
holding fancy-work and cotton-reels. It is 
composed of écru lawn or Holland, and bound 
with red braid or ribbon. It can be made of 
any size. 


. 
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GIMP ORNAMENT, 
FOR POLONAISES, DRESSES, ETC. 
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Leceipts, Etc. 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 
DIRECTIONS FOR FOLDING SERVIETTES. 


Tue best size for a serviette is a twenty-six inch 
square of damask. Should the napkin not be square, 
adopt the following plan to make it so. Lay it open 


Fig. L 





with the shortest side toward you; draw the right- 
hand top corner down toward the left-hand bottom 





Fig. 3. 











corner until the edges on the right-hand side of the 
damask are even. Then fold in the surplus piece. 
The laundress should use very little, if any, starch in 
getting up the serviettes, as it renders the linen harsh 
and unpleasant. Each napkin should be returned 
from the wash folded in nine square folds instead of 
sixteen, as is usually the case. Great care should be 
taken to iron table napkins evenly, so as not to draw 
them out of the square. Before commencing to fold, 
the square should be placed flat in front of the folder, 
and the success of the fold depends on the evenness 
and accuracy with which the creases are 
made. 


THE FAN SERVIETTE. 

Fold the serviette in four; the manner of 
doing this is illustrated at the right end of 
Fig. 1. Fold backwards and forwards, so as 
to make six folds—it is now like a closed 
fan; press these folds firmly together; hold 
the end where the selvedges are in the left 
hand, and with the right crease down the points at 
the tip, as partially illustrated in Fig. 2. Reverse 
the serviette, and crease down the points on the other 
side. To make it stand well, either slip its base into 
a napkin ring or into a wine-glass. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Beef Cake.—The remains of cold roast beef; to 
each pound of cold meat allow one-quarter pound of 
bacon or ham ; seasoning to taste of pepper and salt, 
one small bunch of minced savory herbs, one or two 
eggs. Mince the beef very finely (if underdone it 
will be better), add to it the bacon, which must also 
be chopped very small, and mix well together. Sea- 
son, stir in the herbs, and bind with an egg, or two 
should one not be sufficient. Make it into small 
square cakes, about half inch thick, fry them in 
hot dripping, and serve in a dish with good gravy 
poured around them. 

Broiled Beef and Mushroom Sauce.—Two or three 
dozen small button mushrooms, one ounce of butter, 
salt and Cayenne to taste, one tablespoonful of mush- 
room ketchup, mashed potatoes, slices of cold roast 
beef. Wipe the mushrooms free from grit with a 
piece of flannel, and salt ; put them in a stewpan with 
the butter, seasoning, and ketchup’; stir over the fire 
until the mushrooms are quite done, when peur it in 
the middle of mashed potatoes, 
browned. Then place around the po- 
tatoes slices of cold roast beef, nicely 
broiled, over a clear fire. In making 
the mushroom sauce, the ketchup 
may be dispensed with, if there is 
sufficient gravy. 

Broiled Beef and Oyster Sauce.— 
Two dozen oysters, three cloves, 
one blade of mace, two ounces of 
butter, half teaspoonful of flour, 
Cayenne and salt to taste, mashed 
potatoes, a few slices of cold roast 
beef. Put the oysters in a stewpan, 
with their liquor strained: add the 
cloves, mace, butter, flour, and sea- 
soning, and let them simmer gently 
for five minutes. Have ready in the 
centre of a dish round walls of 
mashed potatoes, browned ; into the 
middle pour the oyster sauce, quite 
hot, and around the potatoes place, 
in layers, slices of the beef, which 
should be previously broiled over a 
nice clear fire. 

Collared Beef.—Seven pounds of 
the thin end of the flank of beef, 




















two ounces of coarse sugar, six ounces of salt, one 
ounce of saltpetre, one large handful of parsley 
minced, one desertspoonful of minced sage, a bunch 
of savory herbs, half teaspoonful of pounded all- 
spice ; salt and pepper to taste. Choose fine tender 
beef, but not too fat; lay it in a dish; rub in the 
sugar, salt, and saltpetre, and let it remain in the 
pickle for a week or ten days, turning and rubbing it 
every day. Then bone it, remove all the gristle and 
the coarse skin of the inside part, and sprinkle it 
thickly with parsley, herbs, spice, and seasoning in 
the above proportion, taking care that the former 
are finely minced, and the latter well pounded. Roll 
the meat up in a cloth as tightly as possible; bind it 
firmly with broad tape, and boil it gently for six hours. 
Immediately on taking it out of the pot, put it under 
a good weight, without undoing it, and let it remain 
until cold. This dish is a very nice addition to the 
breakfast-table. During the time the beef is in 
pickle, it should be kept cool, and regularly rubbed 
and turned every day. 


A Good Sauce for Steaks.—One ounce of whole 
black pepper, half ounce of allspice, one ounce of 
salt, half ounce of grated horseradish, half ounce of 
pickled shalots, one pint of mushroom ketchup or 
walnut pickle. Pound all the ingredients finely ina 
mortar, and put them into the ketchup or walnut 
liquor. Let them stand for a fortnight, when strain 
off the liquor and bettle for use. Either pour a little 
of the sauce over the steaks or mix it in the gravy. 


White Sauce for a Pair of Fowls.—One and a half 
pints of milk, one and a half ounce of rice, one strip 
of lemon-peel, one small blade of pounded mace, salt 
and Cayenne to taste. Boil the milk with the lemon- 
pee} and rice until the latter is perfectly tender, then 
take out the lemon-peel and pound the milk and rice 
together ; put it back into the stewpan to warm, add 
the mace and seasoning, give it one boil, and serve. 
This sauce should be of the consistency of thick 
cream. A simple and inexpensive method. 


Mutton Pie.—Two pounds of the neck or loin of 
mutton, weighed after being boned; two kidneys, 
pepper and salt to taste, two teacupfuls of gravy or 
water, two tablespoonfuls of minced parsley ; when 
liked, a little minced onion; puff crust. Bone the 
mutton, and cut the meat into steaks all of the same 
thickness, and leave but very little fat. Cut up the 
kidneys, and arrange these with the meat neatly in 
a pie-dish; sprinkle over them the minced parsley 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt; pour in the 
gravy, and cover witha tolerably good puff crust. 
Bake for one and a half hour, or rather longer, 
should the pie be very large, and let the oven be 
rather brisk. A well-made suet crust may be used 
instead of puff crust, and will be found exceedingly 
good. 


Boiled Bacon.—As bacon is frequently excessively 
salt, let it be soaked in warm water for an hour or 
two previous to dressing it; then pare off the rusty 
parts, and scrape the under-side and rind as clean as 
possible. Put it into a sauce-pan of cold water, let it 
come gradually to a boil, and as fast as the scum 
rises to the surface of the water, remove it. Let it 
simmer very gently until it is thoroughly done; then 
take it up, strip off the skin, and sprinkle over the 
bacon a few bread raspings, and garnish with tufts 
of cauliflower or Brussels sprouts. When served 
alone, young and tender broad beans or green peas 
are the usual accompaniments. 


Roast Loin of Pork.—Score the skin in strips rather 
more than quarter of an inch apart, and place the 
joint at a good distance from the fire, on account of 
the crackling, which would harden before the meat 
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would be heated through, were it placed too near. 
If very lean, it should be rubbed over with a little 
salad oil, and kept well basted all the time it is at the 
fire. Pork should be very thoroughly cooked, but 
not dry; and be careful never to send it to table the 
least underdone, as nothing is more unwholesome and 
disagreeable than underdressed white meats. Serve 
with apple sauce, and a little gravy made in the 
dripping-pan. A stuffing of sage and onion may be 
made separately, and baked in a flat dish: this me- 
thod is better than putting it in the meat, as many 
persons have so great an objection to the flavor. 


FORCEMEATS. 


Tue points which cooks should in this branch of 
cookery more particularly observe, are the thorough 
chopping of the suet, the complete mincing of the 
herbs, the careful grating of the bread-crums, and 
the perfect mixing of the whole. These are the three 
principal ingredients of forcemeats, and they can 
scarcely be cut too small, as nothing like a lump or 
fibre should be anywhere perceptible. To conclude, 
the flavor of no one spice or herb should be permitted 
to predominate. 

Forcemeat Balls, for Fish Soups.—One middling- 
sized lobster, half an anchovy, one head of boiled 
celery, the yelk of a hard-boiled egg: salt, Cayenne, 
and mace to taste; four tablespoonfuls of bread- 
crums, two ounces of butter, two eggs. Pick the 
meat from the shell of the lobster, and pound it, with 
the soft parts, in a mortar; add the celery, the yelk 
of the hard-boiled egg, seasoning, and bread-crums. 
Continue pounding till the whole is nicely amalga- 
mated. Warm the butter till it isin a liquid state; 
well whisk the eggs, and work these up with the 
pounded lobster-meat. Make the balls of about an 
inch in diameter, and fry of a nice pale brown. 
Eighteen to twenty balls for one tureen of soup. 

Forcemeat, far Cold Savory Pies.—One pound of 
veal, one pound of fat bacon; salt, Cayenne, pepper, 
and pounded mace to taste; a very little nutmeg, 
the same of chopped lemon-peel, half a teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful of minced 
savory herbs, one or two eggs. Chop the veal and 
bacon together, and put them into a mortar with the 
other ingredients mentioned above. Pound well, 
and bind with one or two eggs which have been pre- 
viously beaten and strained. Work the whole well 
together, and the forcemeat will be ready for use. If 
the pie is not to be eaten immediately, omit the herbs 
and parsley, as these will prevent it from keeping. 
Mushrooms or truffles may be added. Sufficient for 
two small pies. 

Forcemeat, for Various Kinds of Fish.—One ounce 
of fresh butter, one ounce of suet, one ounce of fat 
bacon, one small teaspoonful of minced savory herbs, 
including parsley; a little onion, when liked, shred- 
ded very fine; salt, nutmeg, and Cayenne to taste; 
four ounces of bread-crums, one egg. Mix all the 
ingredients well together, carefully miuicing them 
very finely; beat up the egg, moisten with it, and 
work the whole very smoothly together. Oysters or 
anchovies may be added to this forcemeat, and will 
be found a great improvement. 

Forcemeat, or Quenelles, for Turtle Soup. (Soyer's 
Receipt.)—Take a pound and a half of lean veal from 
the fillet, and cut it in long thin slices; scrape with 


| a knife till nothing but the fibre remains; put it into 


| 


a mortar, pound it ten minutes, or until in a purée ; 
pass it through a wire sieve (use the remainder in 
stock); then take one pound of good fresh beef suet, 
which skin, shred, and chop very fine; put it intoa 
mortar and pound it; then add six ounces of panada 
(that is, bread svaked in milk and boiled tiil nearly 
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dry) with the suet; pound them well together, and 
add the veal; season with a teaspoonful of salt, a 
quarter one of pepper, half that of nutmeg; work all 
well together; then add four eggs by degrees, con- 
tinually pounding the contents of the mortar. When 
well mixed, take a small piece in a spoon, and poach 
it in some boiling water; and if it is delicate, firm, 
and of a good flavor, it is ready for use. 

Forcemeat for Veal, Turkeys, Fowls, etc.—Two 
ounces of ham or lean bacon, quarter of a pound of 
suet, the rind of half a lemon, one teaspoonfu! of 
minced parsley, one of minced sweet herbs; salt, 
Cayenne, and pounded mace to taste; six ounces of 
bread-crums, two eggs. Shred the ham or bacon, 
chop the suet, lemon-peel, and herbs, taking particu- 
lar care that all be very finely minced ; add a season- 
ing to taste of sait, Cayenne, and mace, and blend 
all thoroughly together with the bread-crums, before 
wetting. Now beat and strain the eggs; work these 
up with the other ingredients, and the forcemeat 
will be ready for use. When it is made into balls, 
fry of a nice brown, in boiling lard, or put them on a 
tin and bake for half an hour in a moderate oven. 
As we have stated before, no one flavor should pre- 
dominate greatly, and the forcemeat should be of 
sufficient body to cut with a knife, and yet not dry 
and heavy. For very delicate forcemeat, it is ad- 
visable to pound the ingredients together before 
binding with the eggs; but for ordinary cooking, 
mincing very finely answers the purpose. Sufficient 
for a turkey, or a moderate-sized fillet of veal. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

‘afer Gingerbread.—Half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of the coarsest brown sugar, one-quarter of 
a pound of butter, one dessertspoonful of allspice, 
two of ground ginger, the peel of half a lemon grated, 
and the whole of the juice; mix all these ingredients 
together, adding about half a pound of treacle, so as 
to make a paste sufileiently thin to spread upon sheet 
tins; beat it well, butter the tins, and spread the 
paste very thinly over them. Bake it in rather a 
siow oven, and watch it till it is done. Withdraw 
the tins, cut it in squares with the knife the usual 
size of wafer biscuits, and roll each around the 
fingers as it is raised from the tin. 

Quaking Plum-Pudding.—Take slices of light 
bread, spread thinly with butter, and lay in a pud- 
ding-dish layers of this bread and raisins, till within 
an inch of the top. Add five eggs, well beaten, and 
a quart of milk, and pour over the pudding; salt and 
spice totaste. Bake it twenty or twenty-five minutes, 
and eat with wine sauce. Before using the raisins, 
boil them in a little water, and put it all in. 

A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, 
one pound of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a 
pound of treacle or sugar, one pound of carrots and 
potatoes, well boiled and mashed together, half a 
pound of raisins, three-quarters of a pound of bread- 
crums; spice flavoring, and peel optional. Mix the 
whole together with a little water; it must not be too 
stiff, and certainly not too moist. Rub a basin well 
with dripping, and boil for eight hours. 

Flummery.—Half a pint of milk, two ounces of 
corn-flour, two ounces of sugar; boil together till 
moderately thickened; add a few drops of essence 
of vanilla or lemon, and mix with the whites of four 
eggs, beaten to a light snow; turn the whole intoa 
wet jelly-mould, sét to get firm in a cool place, and 
serve with any fruit syrup or boiled custard.sauce. 

A Delicious Dessert Dish.—Take sound medium- 
size pears; remove nearly all the stem; put them in 
water just enough to cover them, and boil them till 
they are soft; take each out carefully, and lay ona 





| sieve to drain; put equal weight of sugar, the juice 
| and rind of lemons; make a syrup of half a pint of 
water to one pound of sugar and boil (with ginger, 
in a muslin bag) till clear. If the syrup is not thick, 
boil it longer. 

Bannock or Indian Meal Cakes.—Stir to a cream 
a pound and a quarter of brown sugar, a pound of 
butter; beat six eggs, and mix them with the sugar 
| and butter, add a teaspoonful of cinnamon, stir. in 
a pound and three-quarters of white Indian meal, 
and a quarter of a pound of wheat flour (the meal 
should be sifted). Bake it in small cups, and let it 
remain in them till cold. 

Biscuits.—A pound and a half of flour made wet 
with equal quantities of milk and water, moderately 
warm, made stiff, and rolled out very thin; cut them 
to any size you please, prick them, ard bake them in 
a moderate oven on atin. No flour to be put onthe 
tins or biscuits. 

Muffins.—Mix a quart of wheat flour smoothly with 
a pint and a half of lukewarm milk, half a teacup of 
yeast, a couple of beaten eggs, a heaping teaspoonful 
of salt, and a couple of tablespoonfuls of lukewarm 
melted butter. Set the batter in a warm place to 
rise. When light butter your muffin-cups, turn in 
the mixture, and bake the muffins till a light brown. 

Cider Cake.—Cider cake is very good, to be baked 
in small loaves. One pound and a half of flour, half 
a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, half 
a pint of cider, one teaspoonful of pearlash ; spice to 
your taste. Bake till it turns easily in the pans. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


RESPECTED FRIEND: Being a subscriber to the 
Lapy’s Book for very many years and loving it, I 
send thee the following receipt for keeping eggs for 
winter use. One can commence packing them now 
while eggs are low. It is called Brooks’s receipt. 
One pint of alum, one pint of unslacked lime, to a 
bucket of water; allowing it to remain all night, 
stirring it well. In the morning, look your eggs over 
carefully, seeing that they are ail fresh and sound; 
place them in a large jar, pouring the mixture over 
them. Then cover them over with a number of news- 
papers, then a muslin cloth. 

I have seen sixty dozen put up this way, and they 
kept elegantly. If thee thinks it is worthy of a place 
in thy invaluable book, I shall be pleased to see it 
among the receipts. Respectfully, Mary. 

The Lapy’s Book has been in our family between 
thirty and forty years. 


Mr. Gover: I send for the benefit of some of your 
subscribers, a receipt of an excellent dish for an 
Economical Breakfast:— 

“If you have a few bits of meat, ortwo or three cold 
potatoes left, put some dripping into a saucepan; 
slice the potatoes thin, cut up the meat fine, and add 
salt and pepper to taste ; then beat two or three eggs, 
according to the size of the dish to be prepared; stir 
them to a cup of cream or milk, and pour over the 
meat and potatoes. If eggs are not plentiful, use 
fewer eggs and more milk or cream. If milk, add 
half a tablespoonful of butter. Keep it over the fire, 
stirring constantly, till the eggs are cooked. It takes 
but a few minutes to prepare this, but do not leave 
it an instant till done, or the eggs will burn and ruin 
the whole.” JANE. 

A good Drink for the Sick-room.—Pour one quart 
of boiling water upon one quarter ounce of cream of 
tartar, a few lemon and orange chips, and half an 
ounce of sugar candy. Pour off the clear fluid when 
cold, and use for common drink when feverish. 

MARGIE. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

Ix our Book Notices for September, we briefly men- 
tioned the receipt of a book written by Mr. Hamer- 
ton,* the celebrated etcher, with the attractive title 
which heads our article. We had read the “ Paint- 
er’s Camp in the Highlands,” and we knew that Mr. 
Hamerton was an easy and powerful writer; but 
heretofore he had been on professional ground, on 
which most men can move with freedom. In this 
work he has abandoned his speciality ; yet he writes 
with a double measure of grace and strength, and 
with such a clearness and sanity of thought that the 
very sound of his sentences is convincing. There is 
@ measure, a justness, a perception of congruity in 
his thinking that separates it world-wide from the 
doctrinaire spirit. He knows just when to stop. Of 
how few of his contemporaries can the same be said ? 

We c@ do no better than to let Mr. Hamerton state 
in his oWn language the plan and object of his book. 


oF propose in the following pages, to consider the 
possibility of a satisfactory intellectual life under 
various conditions of ordinary human existence. It 
will form a = of my plan to take into account 
favorable and unfavorable influences of — kinds, 
* * * T have adopted the form of letters addressed 
to persons of very different position in order that 
every reader may have a chance of finding what con- 
cerns him. The letters are in one sense as fictitious 
as those we find in novels, for they have never been 
sent to anybody by the post ; yet the persons to whom 
they are addressed are not imaginary. 

“T have written for all classes in the conviction 
that the intellectual life is really within the reach of 
every one who earnestly desires it. The highest cul- 
ture can never be within the reach of those who can- 
not give the years of labor which it costs: and if we 
cultivate ourselves to shine in the eyes of others, to 
become famous in literature or science, then of 
course we must give many more hours of labor than 
can be spared from a life of practical industry. But 
I am fully convinced of this, that any man or woman 
of large natural capacity may reach the tone of 
thinking which ue justly be called intellectual, 
even though that thinking may not be expressed in 
the most perfect language. The essence of intellec- 


tual living does not reside in extent of science or in° 


perfection of expression, but in a constant prefer- 
ence for higher thoughts over lower thoughts, and 
this preference may be the habit of a mind which 
has not ~y! very considerable amount of informa- 
tion. The humblest subscriber to a mechanics’ in- 
stitute nas easier access to sound learning than had 
either Solomon or Aristotle, +7 both Solomon and 
Aristotle lived the intellectual life. Whoever reads 
English is richer in the aids to culture than Plato 
wasfyet Plato thought intellectually. It is not eru- 
dition which makes the intellectual man, but a sort 
of virtue which delights in vigorous and beautiful 
thinking. just as moral virtue re in vigorous 
and beautiful conduct. Intellectual living is not so 
much an accomplishment as a state or condition of 
the mind in which it seeks earnestly for the highest 
and purest truth. It is the continual exercise of a 
firmly noble choice between the larger truth and the 
lesser, between that which is perseere anes and that 
which falls a little short of justice. The idea! life 
would be to choose thus firmly and delicatel ——- 
yet if we often blunder and fail for want of perf 

wisdom and clear light, have we not the inward as- 
surance that our aspiration has not been all in vain, 
that it ha’ brought us a little nearer to the Supreme 
Intellect whose effulgence draws us while it dazzles? 
Here is the true secret of that fascination which be- 
longs to intellectual pursuits, that they reveai to us 
a little more, and yet a little more, of the eternal 
order of the Universe, establishing us so firmly in 





what is known that we acquire an unshakable confi- 
* Published by Roberts Brothers, 








dence in the laws which govern what is not, and 
never can be known.” 


To this noble object the author addresses himself. 
He has written seventy-one letters, to persons in the 
most opposite circumstances, and with the most va- 
rious bent of mind. It would be strange indeed if 
every one did not find something adapted to his own 
case. We have found several of these letters come 
home to us, cheering, correcting, guiding. More 
than any other, we know of, this book is the voice of 
aman speaking to his fellow beings—offering them 
no trite or obvious maxims, but the mature counsels 
of a life spent in the ennobling pursuits which he so 
persuasively recommends. We prefer bestowing the 
rest of our limited space upon a few short extracts 
from the work itself. 

The author first discusses the Physical Basis. He 
does not wholly disapprove of stimulants. 


TEA-DRINKING. 


“ Almost all English people are habitual tea-drink- 
ers, and as the tea they drink is very strong, they 
may be said to use it in excess. The unpleasant 
symptoms which tea poisoning produces in a patient 
not inured by the habit, disappear in the seasoned 
tea-drinker, leaving only a certain exhilaration, 
which appears to be perfectly innocuous. I knewa 
worthy clergyman — years ago who from the 
most conscientious motives denied himself ale and 
wine, but found a fountain of consolation in the tea- 
—_ His usual allowance was sixteen cups, all of 

eroic strength, and the effect upon his brain seemed 
to have been altogether favorable, for his sermons 
were both long and eloquent, and to this ry he is 
preaching still, without any diminution of his pow- 
ers. French people find in coffee the most efficacious 
remedy for the temporary torpor of the mind which 
results from the process of digestion. The best proof 
that tea and coffee are favorable to intellectual ex- 
pression is that all nations use one or the other as 
aids to conversation. 

“The wisdom of occasionally using these various 
stimulants for intellectual purposes is proved by a 
single consideration. Each of us have a little clever- 
ness and a great deal of sluggish stupidity. There 
are certain occasions when we absolutely need the 
little cleverness that we possess. The orator needs 
it when he speaks, the poet when he versifies, but 
neither cares how stupid he may become when the 
oration is delivered and the lyric set down on paper. 
The stimulant serves to bring out the taient when it 
is wanted, like the wind in the pipes of an organ. 


But the truth still remains, that there are stimulants- 


and stimulants. Not the nectar of the gods them- 
selves were worth the dash of the waves on the 
beach, and the pure cool air of the morning.” 


The author recognizes the importance of a varied: 


culture ; but the danger of being “ Jack-of-all-trades” 
is not less in the intellectua! world than in the prac- 
tical one. The extract with which we close is from a 
letter to a man who passed readily from one pursuit 
to another. Mr. Hamerton gives a formidable:list of 
the seventeen great subjects into which his friend 


has entered, and compares him with his grandfather, . 


who knew only English and Latin, but knew. them 
both thoroughly. 


“ Now your grandfather, though he would: be con- 
sidered quite an ignorant country gentleman in these 
days, had in reality certain intellectual advantages 
over his more accomplished descendant. Inthe first 

lace, he entirely escaped the sense of pressure, the 
eeling of not having time enough to do:what he 
wanted to do. He accumulated his learning as 
uietly as a stout lady accumulates her fat, by the 
daily satisfaction of his appetite. 
time that he escaped the sense of presswre, he es- 


And atthe same- 
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caped also the miserable sense of imperfection. Of 
course he did not know Latin like an ancient Roman, 
but then he never met with any ancient Romans te 
humiliate him by too rapid and half-intelligible con- 
versation. He met the best Latinists of his day; and 
felt himself a master amongst masters. Every time 
he went into his study, to pass delightful hours with 
the noble authors that he loved, he knew that his 
admission into that august society would be imme- 
diate and complete. e had to wait in no ante- 
chamber of mere linguistic difficulty, but passed at 
once into the atmosphere of ancient thought, and 
breathed its delicate perfume. In this great privi- 
lege of instant admission the man of one study has 
aiwaye the advantage of men more variously culti- 
vated. Their misfortune is to be perpetually waiting 
in antechambers, and losing time in them. Gram- 
mars and dictionaries are antechambers, bad draw- 
ing and bad coloring are antechambers, musical 
oa with imperfect intonation is an antecham- 

r. And the worst is that even when a man, like 
yourself, for instance, of very various culture, has at 
one time fairly a beyond the antechamber, 
he is not sure of admittance a year hénce, because in 
the meantime the door may have been closed against 
him. The rule of each separate hall or saloon of 
knowledge is that he alone is to be instantly admit- 
ted who calls there every day.” 

We shall return next month to this interesting 
work, and shall then choose our extracts more espe- 
cially from those letters which illustrate the relation 
between the sexes in intellectual companionship, 
and the solution of those difficulties which beset the 
path of women, as well as men, in the attainment of 
the Intellectual Life. 


LADY STUDENTS IN SWITZERLAND. 

Tue University of Zurich has for nearly ten years 
admitted young ladies, not only,in its medical depart- 
ment, but also to its general or “ philosophical” 
course. There has been time, therefore, to test the 
results of the system of combined education of the 
sexes; and an English physician, Dr. James Chad- 
wick, has taken pains to inquire carefully about the 
subject on the spot. He has published the results of 
his inquiries, which are summarized for us by a 
London paper of the best standard, the Pall- Mall 
Gazette. The facts, and the conclusions drawn from 
them, may be commended to the thoughtful consider- 
ation of the authorities in Harvard, Yale, and other 
American colleges, where the question is under con- 
sideration. 

It seems that the first candidate was a Russian 
lady, who presented herself for the medical course 
in 1864. The rules of the University were silent on 
the question whether women could be admitted. 
The Rector, after consulting with the civil authori- 
ties, decided the question in favor of the applicant, 
who pursued her studies, passed her examination 
with great credit, and received her diploma in 1867. 

Her example was followed by others, although it 
was several years before the number of lady students 
became considerable. In the next two years, cnly 
five received their degrees, three Englishwomen, a 
Russian, and an American. There were, however, 
several who left without graduating. In the summer 
term of 1868, the first lady student, an English woman, 
entered for the philosophical course. In the sum- 
mer term of 1870, there were fifteen ladies studying 
medicine, and four taking the general course. In 
the following year, the total number of lady students 
rose to thirty-one, and in 1872 to sixty-three. 

Then we ccme to the important question of results, 
and these are certainly thus far very satisfactory. 
The University, it appears, has not suffered either in 
prosperity or in reputation, bat on the contrary has 
gained in both respects. The number of students 
has increased from two hundred and thirty-two in 
1864 to three hundred and fifty-four in 1872. The 
medical department especially has thriven. In 1864 





its classes comprised one hundred and seven young 
men and the solitary Russian lady, the courageous 
pioneer in this new movement. In 1872, there were 
one hundred and fifty-seven gentlemen and fifty-one 
lady students in this department. Of the ladies 
who have passed their examinations, two have been 
noted as “very good,” and four as “good.” The 
first who graduated has now a large practice in St. 
Petersburgh. The third gained special commenda- 
tion for her excellent conduct in the ambulance 
department at Belfort, during the war in France. 
Professor Rose, the director, reported that “she 
soon won all hearts by her modest self-sacrificing 
activity.”” The second graduate is now one of the 
physicians of the Women’s Hospital in London. 
The fifth is resident medical officer of a woman’s 
hospital in Birmingham. The fourth is about to re- 
ceive an appointment at the Children’s Hospital in 
Boston. The sixth is clinical assistant in the women’s 
department of the Zurich Hospital. 

As regards the conduct and influence of the lady 
students in the University, the aspect is equally 
satisfactory. The professors of the institution have 
replied officially to the queries of the Faculty of 
Wartzburg, that “no unpleasant event has occurred,” 
and that, after six years’ experience, the g@faculty 
looks forward with satisfaction to a continfance of 
the trial; and they speak highly of “the earnest de- 
sire to work and the discreet behavior of the young 
ladies studying medicine here.” 

Dr. Chadwick, while ascertaining these facts, has 
come upon another, which deserves to be recorded 
in connection with these. It appears that more than 
a hundred years ago, a woman received her medical 
degree at a German university, and practised her 
profession with success. In 154, Frau Dorothea 
Christiana Erxleben, of Quedienburg, passed her ex- 
amination, received her diploma, and entered into 
practice in that city. Her husband was the deacon 
of St. Nicholas church; and the lady, in the account 
which she has left of her own life, records her expe- 
rience that “marriage is no obstacle to a woman’s 
studies, but that their pursuit is far pleasanter in the 
companionship of an intelligent husband.” We ven- 
ture to think that all intelligent husbands will cor- 
dfally concur in this sentiment, which comes to us 
from a past age, like a strain of old-fashioned music, 
echoing softly and pleasantly through the long 
“corridors of time.” 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 

We have before us a sketch of the foundation, 
aims, and resources of this institution, prepared by 
the President, Mr. John H. Raymond, at the request 
of the United States Commissioner of Education, for 
transmission to the International Exhibition at 
Vienna. This sketch seems to us eminently worthy 
of perusal by all who have doubted the practicability 
of educating women to a use of her faculties and an 
intellectual discipline as thorough as that attained 
by men. We will rehearse a few facts, already fa- 
miliar to our readers, and then pass on to the meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Vassar College was founded and endowed in 1861 
by Matthew Vassar, of Poughkeepsie. It received 
from him in all $778,000, the greater. part of which is 
invested in the building and the apparatus of instrue- 
tion. The remainder is at good interest, and is a 
fund for lectures, libraries, cabinets, repairs, ete. 
The salaries of the instructors and all the current 
expenses are defrayed by the students, who pay for 
board and instruction, $400 a year. There are now 
about four hundred students in the institution. 

We cannot follow President Raymond in his clear 
and excellent account of the difficulties which lay in 
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the way of determining upon the general plan of 
instruction. It was clear at the outset that the stu- 
dents must form inmates of one great family, and 
that more care must be given to their personal and 
domestic comforts than is usualin colleges for young 
men. But when this was effected, the question of 
education proper remained—Should the studies be 
prescribed in toto, or optional? Of what character 
should they be, liberal or more elementary? 

Both these questions have been answered in a 
manner which reflects the greatest credit upon the 
fidelity of the officers to their duties. During the 
first half of the collegiate course, all studies are ob- 
ligatory. The ignorant fancies of youth are first 
corrected by the opportunity of a broad culture. 
Then, during the later years, some studies are op- 
tional. In this way, both completeness and individ- 
ual tastes are consulted. 

Again, the college course is liberal ; it is devoted to 
the higher education. If the preliminary examination 
showed that the candidate was unfit, from the want 
of elementary instruction, she was relegated else- 
where to obtain it. We have examined with care the 
course at Vassar College, and we hardly think it 
could be improved. The University system has been 
fairly tried, and has worked with admirable success, 
The difficulties of the infant college have been over- 
come, and the thorough instruction given to her 
graduates is constantly reinforcing the higher intel- 
ligence of the country with a body of able, cultivated, 
and clear-minded women, who are placed in the best 
possible situation for themselves becoming teachers 
and examples to their sex. 





PETROLEUM OILS. 

AN excellent law, which may be commended to 
legislatures of other States, has lately gone into force 
in Pennsylvania, with respect to the sale of burning 
oils. It forbids the sale of any product of petroleum, 
to be used in lamps as a burning oil, which is of a low- 
er fire test than 110 degrees Fahrenheit. Violations 


of the law are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or | 


both, at the discretion of the court. Any one sus- 
taining injury to person or property through the use 
of oil whick is not of the legal standard, can collect 
damages of the dealer who sold it. The introduction 
of petroi2um oil for use in lamps has certainly been 
a great buon to society. A bright and cheap light 
for household purposes does much to aid industry, 
and to promote comfort and cheerfulness. The dan- 
ger attending the use of this oil has been almost the 
only drawback, and this will be greatly diminished, 
if the rule prescribed by the law now referred to is 
strictly observed. Some of the worst accidents, 
however, have come from the use of the oil in light- 
ing fires. It isa dangerous practice, which no mis- 
tress of a household should permit, under any 
circumstances. 


BEGINNING WITH THE YOUNG, 


WE see it stated that the Baroness Burdett Coutte, 
has been distributing prizes among children in an 
English school for aptness in answering questions 
on the subject of the kind treatment of animals. 
The questions, it appears, were suggested by a ladies’ 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals. We 
have in our country several societies of ladies formed 
for this object. Could they do better than to take 
charge of the school department of the work, and 
thus begin with the beginning? Cruelty to animals, 
like other vices, often springs from a habit com- 
menced in childhood. Thatis the time when the for- 
mation of habits of kindness should be commenced ; 
and the method taken in this case for awakening 





the attention of children and their parents to the 
subject, seems to be an admirable one. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


LABORIOUS TRIFLING.—Among the curiosities to be 
seen ix the great exhibition at Vienna is mentioned 
the entire “ Iliad of Homer,” written by a professor 
of stenography in the Vienna University, in so small 
a space that the whole will go into a nutshell. This 
is not the first performance of the kind, and will pro- 
bably not be the last; thoughit is not easy to see why 
any human being should be willing to devote time 
and industry to such useless labor. A Hindoo devo- 
tee who spends his life in looking at the tip of his 
nose has much the advantage of this hardworking 
professor. What he does is just as useful and much 
more easy ; andit gives him at least leisure for medi- 
tation, which one who is engaged in tracing micro. 
scopic Greek letters cannot well indulge in. The 
feminine addiction to trifles, of which we hear so 
much, has never been carried quite so far as this. 

EDUCATION IN THE FAR East.—The rapid progress 
of improvement in Japan is a constant source of sur- 
prise. We have now information of a decree relat- 
ing to education, which if fully carried into effect, 
will in another generation bring the people of this 
ancient empire into the foremost rank among civil- 
ized nations. The preamble of this decree sets forth 
that to insure success in life, the citizen needs to 
“improve his mind, enlarge his knowledge, and in- 
crease his powers of work.” 


“The great iustrument for accomplishing these 
ends is education, and it is therefore enacted that 
henceforth in Japan there shall none, of either sex 
be allowed to remain in ignorance. For educationa 
parponre the country is divided into “ane sections, in 
each of which will be established a college. Again, 
each of the eight sections will contain thirty-two sub- 
divisions all possessing high-class schools; while pri- 
mary education will be supplied by schools of another 
and humbler grade. Altogether this system contem- 
plates the establishment of 53,720 teaching institu- 
tions of one class or another. Loans and exhibitions 
are to be provided for poor scholars, and thirty 
graduates of the colleges and one hundred and fifty 
graduates of seminaries—or ‘ high schools’—are to be 
maintained abroad for periods varying from three to 
five years, with allowance of from $000 to $1800 per 
annum.’ 


COLLEGE OF THE SISTERS OF BETHANY is the beau- 
tiful name of an Episcopal Institution for Young 
Ladies, lately established at Topeka, Kansas. The 
Commencement, held on the 15th of last June, was 
quite a brilliant affair, as reported. 


“The Baccalaureate Sermon was preached by 
Bishop Vail. The examinations of classes took two 
days. A college concert occupied the evening of the 
17th, and commencement exhibition day was as- 
signed for the 18th. Three columns of the local 
paper are filled with sketches of its history, the de- 
scription of the building, and details of the exercises. 
According to the report the school seems to be flour- 
ishing and to meet the hopes and expectations of its 
friends.” é 

THE POSTMISTRESS.—The two most important post- 
offices in Kentucky are intrusted to the care of wo- 
men. The Louisville post-office is under the charge 
of Mrs. Porter, daughter of the late Governor James 
T. Moorehead, and the Covington post-office under 
the charge of Mrs. Sultana S. Farrell, formerly Miss 
Sebree. 

THE most successful bee culturist in Iowa is a wo. 
man, Mrs. Ellen 8. Tapper, of Des Moines. She is a 
niece of Henry Wheaton, the well-known writer on 
International Law. 
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Health Department. 


THE EAR. 

Injuries to the Ear, and How to Prevent Them. 

AMONG the causes of injury to the ear must unfor- 
tunately be reckoned bathing. Not that this health- 
ful and important pleasure need, therefore, be in the 
least discouraged: but it should be wisely regulated. 
Staying too long in the water certainly tends to 
produce deafness as well as other evils; and it isa 
practice against which young persons of both sexes 
should be carefully on their guard. But, indepen- 
dently of this, swimming and floating are attended 
with a certain danger from the difficulty of prevent- 
ing the entrance of water into the ear in those posi- 
tions. Now, no cold fluid should ever enter the ear; 
cold water is always more or less irritating, and if 
used for syringing, rapidly produces extreme giddi- 
ness. In the case of warm water, its entrance into 
the ear is less objectionable, but even this is not free 
from disadvantage. Often the water lodges in the 
ears and produces an uncomfortable sensation till it 
is removed ; this should always be taken as a sign of 
danger. That the risk to hearing from unwise bath- 
ing is not a fancy is proved by the fact, well known 
to lovers of dogs, that those animals, if in the habit 
of jumping or being thrown into the water, so that 
their heads are covered, frequently become deaf. A 
knowledge of the danger is a sufficient guard. To 
be safe it is only necessary to keep the water from 
entering the ear. If this cannot be accomplished 
otherwise, the head may be covered. It should be 
added, however, that wet hair, whether from bath- 
ing or washing, may be a cause of deafness, if it be 
suffered to dry by itself. Whenever wetted, the hair 
should be wiped till it is fairly dry. 

Nor ought the practice of moistening the hair with 
water, to make it curl, to pass without remonstrance, 
To leave wet hair about the ears is to run great risk 
of injuring them. In the washing of children, too, 
care should be taken that all the little folds of the 
outer ear are carefully and gently dried with a soft 
towel. But I come now to what is probably the most 
frequent way in which the ear is impaired; that is, 
by the attempt to cleanit. It ought to be understood 
that the passage of the ear does not require cleaning 
by us. Nature undertakes that task, and, in the 
healthy state, fulfils it perfectly. Her means for 
cleansing the ear is the wax. Perhaps the reader 
has never wondered what becomes of the ear-wax. 
I will tell him. It dries up into thin fine scales, and 
these peel off, one by one, from the surface of the 
passage, and fall out imperceptibly, leaving behind 
them a perfectly clean, smooth surface. In health 
the passage of the ear is never dirty; but, if we at- 
tempt to clean it, we infallibly make it so. Here— 
by a strange lack of justice, as it would seem, which, 
however, has, no doubt, a deep justice at the bottom 
—the best people, those wha love cleanliness, suffer 
most, and good and careful nurses do a mischief 
negligent ones avoid. Washing the ear out with 
soap and water is bad; it keeps the wax moist when 
it ought to become dry and scaly, increases its quan- 
tity unduly, and makes it absorb the dust with which 
the air always abounds. But the most hurtful thing 
is introducing the corner of the towel, screwed up, 
and twisting it around. This does more harm to 
ears than all other mistakes together. It drives 


down the wax upon the membrane, much more than 
it gets it out. Let any one who doubts this make a 
tube like the passage, especially with the curves 
which it possesses; Jet him put a thin membrane at 





one end, smear its inner surface with a substance like 
the ear-wax, and then try to get it out so by a towel! 
But this plan does much more mischief than merely 
pressing down the wax. Itirritates the passage, and 
makes it cast off small flakes of skin, which dry up 
andj become extremely hard, and these also are 
pressed down upon the membrane. Often it is not 
only deafness which ensues, but pain and inflamma- 
tion and then matter is formed which the hard mass 
prevents from escaping, and the membrane becomes 
diseased, and worse may follow. The ear should 
never be cleaned out with the screwed-up corner of 
atowel. Washing should extend only to the outer 
surface, as far as the finger can reach.—Zhe Popular 
Science Monthiy. 


MILK AS A REMEDY. 

CONSIDERABLE has been lately said in medical 
journals concerning the value of milk as a remedial 
agent in certain diseases. An interesting article 
upon this subject lately appeared in the London 
Milk Journal, in which it is stated, on the authority 
of Dr. Benjamin Clarke, that in the East Indies 
warm milk is used to a great extent as a specific for 
diarrhea. A pint every four hours will check the 
most violent diarrhcea, stomach-ache, incipient 
cholera, and dysentery. The milk should never be 
boiled, but only heated sufficiently to be agreeably 
warm, not too hot to drink. Milk which has been 
boiled is unfit for use. This writer gives several in- 
stances in arresting the disease, among which is the 
following. The writer says: “It has never failed in 
curing in six or twelve hours, and I have tried it, I 
should think, fifty times.” 

“T have also given it toa dying man who had been 
subject to dysentery eight months, latterly accom- 
panied by one continual diarrhcea, and it acted on 
him like a charm. In two days his diarrhoea was 
gone; in three weeks he became a hale, fat man; 
and now nothing that may hereafter occur will ever 
shake his faith in hot milk.” A writer also eommu- 
nicates tothe Medical Times and Gazette a state- 
ment of the value of milk in twenty-six cases of ty- 
phoid fever, in every oue of which its great value 
was apparent. It checks diarrhoea, and nourishes 
and cools the body. People suffering from disease 
need food quite as much as those in health, and 
much more so in certain diseases where there is 
rapid waste of the system. Frequently all ordinary 
food in certain diseases is rejected by the stomach, 
and even loathed by the patient; but nature, ever 
beneficent, has furnished a food that in all diseases 
is beneficial—in some directly curative. Such food 
is milk. 

The writer in the journal last quoted, Dr. Alexan- 
der Yale, after giving particular observations upon 
the points above mentioned—its action in checking 
diarrhea, its nourishing properties, and its action 
in cooling the body, says: “We believe that milk 
nourishes in fever, promotes sleep, wards off de- 
lirium, soothes the intestines, and, in fine, is the 
sine qua non in typhoid fever.” We have lately 
tested the value of milk in scarlet fever, and learn 
that it is now recommended by the medical faculty 
in all cases of this often very distressing children’s 
disease. Give all the milk the patient will take, 
even during the period of greatest fever. It keeps 
up the strength of the patient, acts well upon the 
stomach, and is in every way a blessed thing in this 
sickness. 








REMEDY IN SCARLET FEVER.—It is well known 
that rubbing the body with hog’s fat has the effect 
of reducing the temperature of the skin in scarlet 
fever. Dr. Keta, of Heilbronn, directs to incorpo- 
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rate one or two grammes of carbolic acid into a hun- 
dred grammes of lard, and, with this, to rub the 
whole body, excepting the head, two or three times 
a day, according to the intensity of inflammation 
characterizing the case in hand. The effect of this 
kind of treatment is to produce a pleasant feeling of 
coolness, to keep the skin softer, and after each ap- 
plication the temperature of the skin falls somewhat. 
The carbolic acid operates to destroy the germs and 
spores of the disease. 


Literary Astices. 











From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG LADY’S FRIEND. Edited and 
Revised by the authoress of “ Unsettled Points of 
Etiquette.’ With Preface and Introduction by the 
Editress. It is some time since a work of this cha- 
racter has issued from the press, and we have exa- 
amined the volume before us witha certain curiosity. 
It was first published in 1837, a little more than a 
generation ago, and what changes have taken place 
in that generation! What changes, especially in re- 
gard to our ideas of the duties of women! The book 
contains sound and sensible advice to girk, yet it 
somehow lacks much that we now feel it is necessary 
to impart to women, in order to make’ them as self- 
reliant as the woman of to-day must necessarily be. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? A Novel of 
Every-Day Life. And Only a Woman. By Ojos 
Morenos. Two stories which are well written and 
read entertainingly. The first is lively in its tone, 
the second exceedingly touching. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila. :— 

THE HEIRESS OF SWEETWATER. By J. Thorn- 
ton Randolph, author of “ The Cabin and Parlor.” 
This is an exciting story of the eighteenth century. 
The scene is laid in southern New Jersey and in 
Philadelphia, and some of the characters are histori- 
cal ones. This localizing of the story adds much to 
its interest. 

DICKENS’S NEW STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
We have never before seen these stories accredited 
to Dickens, and if they are really his they are now 
gathered for the first time in book form. 

From Harper & BRoTHERS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 


THE LIFE OF THE REVEREND ALFRED 
COOKMAN;; with some Account of his Father, the 
Rev. George Gwinston Cookman. By Henry B. 
Ridgaway, D.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
R. 8. Foster, LL.D., Bishop of the M. E. Church. The 
Rev. George G. Cookman was well known in the 
early part of the present century as a zealous and 
fa:thful worker in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Upon emigrating from England he made his home 
in eastern Pennsylvania, and became early identified 
with the colonization cause. His son Alfred, the 
subject of this biography, was dedicated to the min- 
istry from his birth, and received a careful training 
from a religious and judicious mother. Of his ma- 
ture life we need hardly speak, as he was so well 
known in the church of which he was so worthy a 
pastor. The biography gives a full and interesting 
account of his life and labors. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
etc. We are glad whenever we see a new story of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s announced. We are always sure it 


is so much good reading to counterbalance the floods 








| Style. 


of impure literature that pour from the publishing 
houses. Her stories are always good, and may al- 
ways be put with safety in the hands of the young. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. 
We can hardly overestimate the value of this book. 
Whether it is simply to satisfy the craving after 
knowledge which the scientific student always feels, 
or whether it is studied for practical use in purvey- 
ing and cooking for a family, it is equally interest- 
ing and equally important. Every form of food is 
discussed, and its most pleasing and nutritious man- 
ner of preparation described. There are a large 
number of tables which will be useful for reference 
to both scientific and general readers, and several 
curious receipts copied from a manuscript volume of 
the master cook of Richard the Second. 

From ADAMS, VIcTOR, & Co., New York :— 

THEY MET BY CHANCE. A Society Novel. By 
Olive Logan (Mrs. Wirt Sikes), author of ‘* The Mimic 
World,” ete. Olive Logan is a brilliant, amusing, 
and saucy writer, and in spite of her inveterate flip- 
pancy of style, produces a very readable book. 
Nevertheless, we cannot help hoping the sketches 
she gives us of “the young lady of the period” are 
not quite true to the life. 


From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by I. Minis Hays,M.D. July, 1873. 








OCTOBER, 1873. 

WE must call attention to the steel and wood en- 
gravings in this number as being executed in excellent 
The fashion-plate is well colored. The Sep- 
tember fashion also has been spoken of as being 
remarkably well done. No expense is spared or will 
be to keep these particular features of the Book up 
to the proper standard. A Chinese work-basket 
printed in colors, is given as an extra embellishment. 

WE LIKE TuHIs.—The Examiner, Haynesville, Ala- 
bama, says of GopEY’s Lapy’s Boor :— 

“This splendid periodical surpasses anything of 
the kind ever published in America, and each num- 
ber excels not only all other publications of the kind, 
but even its own predecessors. The gorgeous plates 
in this number are ‘the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form.’” 


READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT FOR 1874.—The list of 
writers announced as already engaged for the next 
year cannot be rivalled. The articles, in hand, and 
those in preparation, we venture to say will give sat- 
isfaction to every one. We have assembled around 
us a corps of American writers whose tales are 
eagerly sought after. Independent of the stories in 
the literary department there is always found in the 
Editor's Table instruction and information from the 
pen of one of the most gifte:! women in the land. We 
need not mention her name. She has been identified 
with the progress of feminine culture and refinement 
for over forty years. The various other departments 
of the Book, which have always given such satisfac- 
tion, will be continued. 

To estimate fully the value of Goney is a difficult 
task.— Republican, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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PREMIUM CHROMO FOR 1874.—Again we announce, 
as will be seen by our advertisement, that we will 
give a Chromo to every advance-paying subscriber 
for 1874. And for twenty-five cents extra, it will be 
furnished mounted—ready to put at once into a 
frame; and also we pay the postage on it. 

THe Cincinnati Commercial says:—“The only 
American city that can lay claim to order of con- 
struction is Philadelphia—the most comfortable city 
in the world to live.” 

As an act of justice to a lady who some years ago 
contributed several short poems to the pages of the 
LADY'S BOOK, we call the attention of music publish- 
ers and the public to this fact—that the words of the 
song—“* Weary”—now and for some time so popu- 
lar, ascribed to Virginia Gabriel, were written by 
Florence L. Carter, of Baltimore, and were published 
in the April number of the Lapy’s|BooK (1867) over 
six yearsago. We trust thatin all future editions of 
the music her name will be placed on the title as the 
author of the words. 

THE Chicago Superintendent of Pubiic Schools has 
hit upon a device which appears promising. He re- 
commends the establishment of an ungraded school, 
to which the bad scholars—the boys who swear, are 
obscene, rowdyish, or who flagrantly violate any 
rule, which offence is ordinarily punished by suspen- 
sion or dismissal, and the girls who are of the same 
sort—shall be sent from all the other schools, there 
to remain until they become fit for associating with 
the properly-behaved scholars in the graded schools. 
By this plan the evil disposed will not be deprived of 
an education, but will be educated in a school of 
manners as well as mental instruction. 


THERE is no more safe and reliable fashion journal 

ublished than Gopgy's. It is an ornament anda 
lessing to housewives.—Journal, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Ir is said that the use of silk shirts by the Chinese, 
acts as a preventive for all epidemics. This is a 
matter worth looking into by men of science. 

A Pretty Eprtapru.—The following pretty epitaph 
was written by Peter Markoe, of Philadelphia, many 
years azgo:— 

““Warmed with a spark of pure, ethereal flame, 

On a short visit to our earth she came. 

But soon disgusted with the weary view, 

Sighed, wept, and from the guilty scene withdrew.” 


West & Leg, Publishers, Worcester, Mass., have 
sent us samples of three very interesting games for 
the amusement of the home circle. “ Avilude or 
Game of Birds.” This game comprises sixty-four 
cards, and mingles instruction with amusement. It 
will be sent by mail for the sum of 75 cents. 

“Totem” is another amusing game; designed es- 
pecially for the young, though older persons will find 
in it elements that will arouse their best judgment 
and skill. Price 30 cents. 

“Snap” is a tastily gotten-up game, consisting of 
sixty cards. Old and young play it with more en- 
thusiasm than is called forth by any other game 
sold. Price 50 cents. 


Mrs. CLIVE, an English authoress of some note, 
was engaged in writing recently, surrounded by a 
number of books and a quantity of manuscript, when 
a spark flew from the fire and ignited her dress. 
Before assistance could arrive the unfortunate lady 
was burned to death, 





NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Holloway, 
811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. Weary, a 
beautiful song, words by Florence L. Carter, of Bal- 
timore} music by the celebrated English composer, 
Virginia Gabriel. The words of this song are as ex- 
quisite as the music, and appeared originally in 
GopeEy’s LaDy’s Book, in 1867. Price 30 cents. Bright 
as Summer’s Fairest Roses, 20. What is the Use? 
comic song, 25. That Golden Lock of Hair, with 
beautiful picture title, 35. Why I Love Thee, sweet 
song and chorus, Mack, 30. 

Also: Coronet Polka, by Heath, 30. Dew Drop 
Poikas, Curtiss, 35. Josepha Waltz, Parizot, 20. 
Surf Galop, fine for dancing, 35. Arcadia Waltz, very 
pretty, by Cloy, 30. Autumn Polka, elegant picture 
title, Everett, 40. Autumn Eve Polka, 25. Téte-a 
téte, for 4 hands, 35. Rhollo’s March, 4 hands, 35. 

Holioway’s Musical Monthly, for October, includes 
several delightful pieces for voice and piano, among 
them an exquisite impromptu, Dolce Far Niente, by 
Ascher. Every pianist should have this. Price 40 
cents per number, or the last three for $1. Terms #4 
per year. Any one subscribing now for 1874, will re- 
ceive the October, November, and December num- 
bers gratuitously. Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—A real lover of first-class 
literature might as well be out of the world as to be 
without this first-class magazine.—Clarion, Lanes- 
boro, Minn. . 


THE use of horse flesh still continues popular in 
Paris. There were nearly two and a half million 
pounds of this fiesh sold in Paris in 1872. In three 
years the consumption has doubled. The price is 
about one-half that is usually asked for beef. Great 
care is exercised in the selection of the horses;a 
superintendence being exercised over the horses 
by official inspectors. There are about forty estab- 
lishments where the flesh is prepared and sold. 

A NEw York divorce lawyer advertises: “‘ Hymen- 
ial incompatabilities as a specialty delicately adjust- 
ed. *Tis slavery to detain the hand after the heart 
hath fled.” 


THE Jacksonville (Florida) Union claims that the 
genuine tea plant grows profusely all over the sub- 
urbs of that city, and presents quite a thriving 
appearance. Those who use it, express the opinion 
that it is equal to any black tea offered for sale at 
the stores. Here is an opportunity for some shrewd 
persons to make money. The leaves can be dried 
in the shade, and will curl themselves. Thousands 
of pounds can be gathered in a short time. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book is, as usual, the same wel- 
come guest, a meee = | its readers love life the better 
for its companionship.— Temperance Blessing, Phila. 


A GRAND Victory OVER EVERY COMPETITOR IN 
THE WorLD.—The following cable dispatch from 
Vienna will convey the glad intelligence to the worid 
that the “World Renowned WILSON Sewing Ma 
chine,” has not only taken all of the highest Awards 
at Fairs and Expositions in the United States, but 
that it has overwhelmingly defeated every Sewing 
Machine manufactured in the World, and carried 
off the first Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition :— 


Vienna, Austria, Aug. 15, 1873. 
To W. G. Wirson, President Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine was award- 
ed the Grand Prize at the Vienna Exposition for 


being the best Sewing Machine.” 
RAYNOR. 
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WRITER'S Cramp.—A foreign medical journal con- 
tains an interesting article on the affections of the 
muscles and nerves of the hands, known as “ writers’ 
cramp.” The theory that the disease is caused by 
the electrical or magnetic property of the steel pen 
is denied, and apart from any argument on the sub- 
ject, cases have been known where the writer used 
a gold pen with a German silver handle. The “ steel 
pen disease,” however, is believed to be caused by 
the greater effort of the muscles required in writing 
with a hard, stiff pen than with a quill. In brief, the 
muscles of the hand are overworked, and the reac- 
tion upon the nerves aggravates the disorder. A 
similar trouble is known among pianists. The com- 
poser, Schumann, while endeavoring to strengthen 
one finger of his right hand, lost the use of it asa 
performer. Among the symptoms of the disease, 
the prevalence of contortions and unusual move- 
ments of the body is observed, similar to those in 
cases of persons not accustomed to writing. The 
condition of the nails is also remarkable, being thin 
and papery, prone to break, and useless for many 
purposes. In the case observed there was a distinct 
impairment of the power of the muscles, but the 
modes in which the weakness manifested itself were 
different. In most of these cases there was a feeling 
of fatigue, varying from a trifling annoyance to a 
severe pain, cramp-like contractions, sometimes ex- 
tending to the muscles of the arm and forearm. The 
general health of persons afflicted with this disease 
is not good, the muscles being soft and flabby, and 
it is accompanied by loss of power to sleep soundly. 
From all of which we judge that the disease afflicts 
those who are otherwise in poor bodily health, and 
if the malady did not take the form known as “ wri- 
ters’ cramp,” it would show itself in some other dis- 
ease of the muscular tissues. 


THE NECESSITY OF SLEEP.—It is reported that five 
young Belgians recently laid a wager that they would 
remain awake continuovsly for seven days. They 
kept up all manner of exciting cxercises, and drank 
large quantities of coffee, and one cf them won the 
bet, though with the loss of twenty-five pounds in 
weight. Two fell asleep after one hundred and thirty 
hours, one was seized with inflammation of the 
lungs anc had to yield te save his life, and the other 
fell asleep on horseback and then fell off and broke 
his arm. This circumstance recalls a similar attempt 
made by Frederick the Great, when Crown Prince of 
Prussia, to keep awake a certain number of days, 
and the almost fatal results to the prince and his 
companions who, in a drunken frolic, had made a 
foolish wager. Soldiers, printers, and members of 
various trades have been known, in emergencies, to 
go without sleep for many days. But then the object 
of the night watchers relieved the sufferers from the 
pains of their forced wakefulness. 

Quin, dining one day at an ordinary, was seated 
next to a person of a most voracious disposition, and 
observing him to cut a very large piece of bread 
which he laid by his plate against the bringing up ot 
dinner, the wit took it up and pretended to cuta 
piece off it. This was quickly noticed by the other 
who told him, ina very abrupt manner, that it was 
his bread. “Task pardon,” said Quin, in his usual 
deliberate way, “I really took it for the loaf.” 

A WAGGISH journalist, who is often merry over his 
persona! plainness, tell this story of himself: “I went 
once to a drug store for a dose of morphine for a 
sick friend. The night clerk objected to giving it to 
me without a prescription, 7 I was going to 
kill myself. ‘Pshaw,’ said I, ‘do I look like a man 
who would destroy himself?’ Gazing steadily at me, 
he replied, ‘I don’t know; seems to me if 








looked | 


THE NAMES OF TEXTURES AND GARMENTS.—There 
are many words, indicating particular fabrics, which 
have so passed into familiar language that they no 
longer suggest any special significance, except as a 
trade-mark of quality. But the etymology of the 
subject is, nevertheless, a Most persons 
giving a thought to the matter at all, would instantly 
recognize the meaning of Mechlin, Alengon, Brus- 
sels, and Chantilly lace; why one shaw! is called a 
Paisley and another a Cashmere; that Holland was 
originally manufactured by the Dutch, and that the 
Fez cap carries with it local significance. The ma 
terials known in commerce as Circassian, Cyprus, 
Coburg, and damask equally explain themselves; 
and, though in a totally different manner, such fash- 
ions as those of Wellington and Blucher boots, 
Mackintosh and Chesterfield coats, and Spencers. 
But why is a shirt front popularly ealled dickey? 
Why are poplins so named? Why blankets is the 
covering of a bed? Or silk, or shaw!, or jerkin, or 
maud, or cravat? It is when we fall amid these 
shadows of learning that the etymologists enjoy 
their Walpurgis dance of guesses. Thus with blan- 
ket. There are said to have been three brothers of 
that name at Worcester, who invented the coverlet, 
so called, and, in confirmation, it is pointed out, not 
far off from the antique city, is still a locality known 
as the Blanquets. On the other hand, Bristol claims 
them among her medizval citizens, though, for ail 
that, they may have been Worcestershire men as 
well. The coarse woollens of their fabricating appear 
to have been eagerly adopted by the peasantry as a 
substitute for hempen cloth; then soldiers, sports- 
men, and travellers found them useful; next they 
were laid on the stump bedsteads of the time, and a 
blue blanket became a Masonic banner. This may 
confidently be reckoned among things not quite unl 
versally known. As to poplin, it was invented in a 
Papa! territory, though by a Huguenot, and hence 
called papaline, which account we may as well credit, 
seeing that no other is at hand. Silk may be a Greek, 
a Persian, an Avalic, a Tartar, or a Chinese appella- 
tion, since the lexicographers and other eruditionists 
might be quoted in favor of each my mot but con- 
cerning shawl there is only a single doubt, between 
a translation from a Persian word and the town of 
Shawl, in Beloochistan, whence it may possibly have 
been derived, and which was formerly famous for 
the manufacture. This must not be confounded with 
the celebrated shawl of Leybourne. A maud is a 
Scotch plaid, christened after a Scottish queen, 
daughter of Malcolm, and wife of Henry the First. 
Jerkin may be from the Anglo-Saxon cyriellin, which 
good authorities aver to be the diminutive of cyrtel, 
a coat, a presumption, at any rate, more rational than 
that which traces it to the vulgarism of Little Jerry, 
which is also claimed for jacket. Whence came the 
name of cravat? Was it first worn by a Croat Cava- 
lier? Because that is almost the sole suggestion of 
the learned. Neensene dg collars, there used to be a 
sort worn in Germany which were nicknamed Vater- 
mordern, or father-murderers, from the legend of a 
student who returned from the university with such 
a stiff pair that, on embracing his father they cut his 
throat. There are many testimonies to suicides— 
tight lacing, to wit—caused by vanity in dress, but 
we think this is thejonly case of assassination on 
record. In the general glossary, cardinals, capuchins, 
and mantillas tell their own story, though the old- 
fashioned berthas do not, and the renowned chapeau 

e paille, which so harmonized with the beauty of 
the Churchills of the last century, would be equally 
explicit had it not been a straw hat at all. 


OnE of the incidents of the demolition of Washing- 
ton market was the following speech delivered from 
the top of a box: “Iam Mrs. Martha O'Donnell, the 
A No. 1 fat woman of Washington market. I came 
into this market weighing 200 pounds, and now [ 
weigh 345 pounds. I have been here fifteen years 
have paid $18 a nfnth, and have made $100,000, and 
intend to make $100,000 more. I havea farm of ten 
acres on Long Island, support a husband like a gen- 
tleman, and a family in luxury, and I give them fast 
horses and carriages with which to enjoy themselves. 
I have stood the most intense cold in winter without 
a fire, and the greatest heat in summer, and have 
never taken cold or been overheated.” 

Two young ladies and Mr. Thaddeus O’Grady were 
conversing on age, when one of them put the home 
question, “ Which of us do you think the elder, Mr. 
O’Grady?” “Sure,” replied the gallant Irishman, 


like you I should be greatly tempted to kill myself.’ ” | “you both look younger than each other.” 
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FOREIGN ITEM8:— 

THE Paris Figaro relates the following incident, 
which it says has been communicated to it by a Vi- 
enna correspondent :— 


“ The most elegant and the most fashionable salon 
in Vienna has just been suddenly closed, owing to 
the unexpected departure of the lady who so grace- 
fully did the honors of the place. I refer the 
Princess Metternich, whose memory is so cherished 
in Paris, and who quitted Vienna one fine morning 
in consequence of an event, of the accurate descrip- 
tion of which I can pledge myself. On the preceding 
evening there had been a ball at the palace of the 
Prince Louis Victor, the youngest brother of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, and naturally Princess 
Metternich was one of the persons invited. In the 
Parisian fashion, the princess did not arrive at the 
archduke’s until rather late, about ten o’clock, when 
Prince Louis Victor, perceiving her, came up and 
said, dryly, ‘I_am sorry, madam, that you did not 
come sooner. Her majesty has been here since nine 
o'clock.’ * Really, monseigneur,’ replied the princess, 
smiling, ‘for anything agreeable the Empress says 
to me when I have the honor to meet her, I have no 
reason to regret that I have arrived so late at your 
royal aighasse's house.’ ‘But, madame, you are in- 
sulting her pany ‘I hardly think so, monseig- 
neur, for I know the respect which I owe to her 
majesty, but I simply reply with frankness to your 
royal h paws observation—that is all." And, con- 
tinuing her promenade through the rooms, Princess 
Metternich paid no further attention to the incident. 
But toward eleven o’clock, at the moment when the 
princess was about to pass into the supper-room, the 
Archduke Louis Victor again came up to her and 
said: ‘Excuse me, princess. A place had been re- 
served for you at the imperial table, but, after the 
insult you have offered the eporess, ou cannot be 
received there.’ ‘That is quite rig ’ replied the 
princess, with her accustomed calmness and dig- 
nity, ‘but as I have ordered my carriage for twelve, 
I would request your royal highness to send fora 
hackney-coach for me.’ The archduke, finding no 
answer to return, gave the order which the princess 
had requested. ive minutes later, the princess, 
who had refused twenty different carriages, left the 
palace in a hackney-coach, and on the following 
morning, whether by order or not I am unable to 
state, she had rejoinedjher husband at Johannisberg. 
From thence she has not delayed her removal to 
Paris, and thus itis that one of the most agreeable 
huuses in Vienna has been closed.” 


A TRAVELLER in Cashmere, in Northwestern India, 
writes :-— 


“The most remarkable feature of the vegetation 
of these mountains is a kind of birch tree; when the 
rough outside bark is taken off, ten or twelve layers 
of very thin, smooth bark are found, which can be 
cut off in large flakes of any width, and the length of 
the circumference of the tree. This serves the na- 
tives for paper, and great quantities of it are used 
for writing, and for other purposes for which we use 
paper.” 

NEAR Lorient, France, a father aged seventy has 
been sentenced to ten years’ transportation for bar- 
barity toward his son, aged thirty-four, who had a 
mania for switching off the heads of flowers. His 
father sent for a blacksmith, ordered a chain to be 
made, which he riveted around his son, and then to 
the wall of a pig-stye. For three years the unfortu- 
nate thus lived, his bed was a heap of manure, and 
his only companion a pig. 


A Paris paper gives the following strange intelli- 
gence :— 


“Among the diamonds brought by the Shah are 
said to be some of a kind any ate in Europe. 
They have all the properties of other sorts, the same 
transparency, brilliancy, and hardness, but they are 
reported to possess the property of emitting a per- 
fume in an atmosphere at an elevated temperature, 
in an apartment where many persons are assembled ; 
or, better still, in that of a ball-room in the midst of 
the animation of the dance. These gems are found 
in a remote part of Persia, the soil of which is com- 
posed of ferruginous and carboniferous strata. The 
scent they exhale resembles that of amber, a little 
incense, and a special odor peculiar to the forests of 
that district.” 


» THE Delle Marche gives an old account of a woman 





named Marie Capanori, aged fifty-seven, who has 
had the bad taste to murder her husband, a man of 
seventy. So far, this act was by no means an un- 
common one, but the crime becomes more novel 
when we learn that it was committed under the im- 
pulse of maternal affection:— 


“This couple had a son, a soldier in the army, and 
the woman being distressed at his long absence 
inquired by what means she could get him released 
from service, and was informed that he would enly 
be released when she became a widow. To remove 
the obstacle formed by her husband, she one da 
panes him over a } romenny near the edge of whic 

e was working. Although there was no proof of 
her guilt, she nevertheless, strange to say, confessed 
all when closely questioned by the authorities. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the worthy son will 
remain in the army, and his amiable mother be sub- 
jected to a little delicate restraint.” 


OnE of the latest breach of promise suits in Eng- 
land was brought by a mature lady of forty-five win- 
ters against a jovial young widower of sixty-five. 
The swain had courted the maiden, and won from 
her a promise to become his bride, when his ardor 
suddenly cooled, and he suddenly awoke to the con- 
viction that he had made a mistake. He sent hera 
letter, which was put in evidence at the trial, in 
which, regardless to orthography, he says :— 


“T have had a good deal of unpleasantness since I 
saw you in the family sircles, and it is a dayley dish 
from the publick until Iam eT sick of it. Dear 
Aggie, do not let angry temper arise, nor animosity 

revail against me for this, for I shall yey enter- 
fain a friendly feeling towards you and all famley 
and when we meet each other may it be with a 
friendly fealing until we meet in heaven, where part- 
ing shall be no mor.” 


The lady, however, did not let her angry temper 
rise, and wrote back :— 


* You old h rite, how dare you talk of weddin 
me in heaven.” Forthwith she brought suit agains 
the widower, who was compelled to pay dear Aggie 
$2500 damages. 


THE Memorial de la Loire gives the following in- 
formation :— 


* An innovation in the manufacture of ribbons has 
been introduced into France, at Vernaison, near 
Lyons. The invention is said to be Swiss, and to 
have first seen light in the canton of Saint Gail. It 
consists of a weaving frame specially adapted for 
embroidering stuffs of all kinds. Plain ribbons and 
fabrics are sent to the workshop at Vernaison, and 
are there embroidered by machinery, according to 
any pattern desired. The discovery is said to be 

rfectly new, and did not figure at the Paris Exhi- 

ition in 1867. All the workmen employed on the 
premises come from Switzerland. 


EpiTaPus.—Some of the most amusing epitaphs are 
in prose. This one is from a tombstone in Pennsyl- 
vania :— 

* Battle of Shiloh, 
April 6, 1862. 

John D. L—— was born March 25, 1829, in the 
town of West Dresden, State of New York, where 
pry =v cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest.’ 


This comes from Ohio:— 


“Under this sod 
And under these trees 
Lieth the bod 
y of Soiomon Peas. 


He’s not in this hole, 
But only his pod; 

He shelled out his soul 
And went up to his God.” 


AN Illinois county clerk refused to issue a marri- 
age license because the man was only four feet high, 
while the woman was six. He knew something about 
domestic life with the proportions reversed, and 
couldn’t assist a fellow-man to buy into a lottery 
whén the odds were so fearfully against him. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 


BY FANNIE FANCHER. 


THERE ARE NONE SO Beep AS THOSE WHO 
WILL NOT SEE. 








Characters. 
THE KING. 
Louts, the king’s son. : 
LypDonIA, DUCHESS DE BALIVERNE. 
LACKEY and SERVANT. 


SCENE I.—KING seated on a throne surrounded with 
corresponding splendor. 


Enter his son, Lous. 


Louis. (Removing hat and bowing.) Your majesty 
wished to see me on important business. 

King. Yes,my son. I have resolved that you shall 
marry. 

Lows. My worthy sire and most excellent father, 
I have resolved to do no such thing. 

King. (Frowning.) Ihave made a formal propo- 
sition in your name for the hand of the Duchess de 
Baliverne, and she has accepted you. 

Louis. Doubtless, how could she refuse me? her 
taste is excellent. Perhaps it would have been well 
to have consulted my wishes in the matter. Ido not 
wish to marry. 

King. Are you in love with any one? 

Louis. No. 

King. Then love my duchess, she is noble and 
wealthy. 

Louis. (Bowing low.) I am your son, that is no- 
bility enough ; and what could Ido with more money ? 

King. But she is the prettiest woman in my court. 
P Louis. Lam tired of pretty women, they are always 

oois. 

King. Could you but see her, you would love her. 

Louis. (Earnestly.) I will never see her! 

King. (Wrathfully.) See her or not, you shall 
marry her. 

Louis. If I do, I'll marry her with my eyes shut. 

King. (Passionetely.) Hark’ee, boy! you owe me 
obedience as a subject andason. It is my will that 
you bestow your hand on the Duchess De Baliverne ; 
submit with good grace and you will become a duke. 
Dare to disobey me and I will strip you of titles and 
lands, and cast you into the Bastile. 

[Curtain falls.] 


ScEenNE II.—Curtain rises on aroom richly furnished. 


Enter Kine and Lyponta with outside garments on, 
which a maid or servant removes. 


King. Here you are, my dear, in your own home! 

Ludonia. But where is my husband ? 

King. Sillyboy! Never mind, my dear—he is your 
husband—ahem! (Coughs violently.) 

Lgtonte. (Pouting.) What’s the use of having a 
husband if he will not look at you? 

King. ( Wrathfully.) He shall look at you, or I'll 
send him to the Bastile. 

Lydonia, Oh, no; do not force him to look at me. 
Alas! I see how it is, sire. You have forced the 
count into this unien, and that accounts for his ec- 
centric behavior—closing his eyes all through the 
ceremony. Oh dear! (Crying.) He never did and 
never will love me! 

King. ( used.) Why should you care? 

Lydonia, Because [love him, oh, sodearly! That’s 
why I married him, and now that I am his wife he 
will not look at me. (Bursting into a flood of tears 

sinking on @ sofa.) 

King. ( Aside.) What shall I do? I have forced 
him to marry her, but I can’t make him love her. 
(Aloud.) Well, well, cheer up; I dare say you will 
see him soon. [ hxzit Kina. 

Lydonia. ( Walks the room, soliloquizing thus.) I 
am not going to droop and pine over this matter, for 
in so doing I would lose all my beauty, without which 
I could never win him. I will place a spy upon him 
this very minute. (Rings and a servant appears.) 

Servant. (Bows low.) Madam, I await your com- 
mands. 

Lydonia. I wish you to go and learn where Louis, 
the duke, is; and, moreover, where he spends most 
of his time, and report immediately to me. 

[£xit SERVANT, while LYDONIA takes up a book, 
and orchestra plays a lively air, or LYDONIA may 
play ona piano. Return SERVANT. 

Lydonia. What news? 





Servant. The duke is making love to the pretty 
shop girls of the Rue St. Antonia. 

Lydonia. (Frowning.) That will do; you may go. 
Just as I expected ; eavesdroppers and spies never 
hear pleasant news. (Clapping her hands.) Oh, I 
have a brilliant idea! 

[Curtain falls.] 


ScENE III.—A narrow street. 
DvKE in a cloak enters one side, while on the othera 
girl is struggling from tke grasp of a man, and 
screams. 


Lydonia. Help! Help! 
(DuKE rushes forward with drawn sword, man 


lees, and the girl sinks in the DUKE'S arms.) 


Duke. (Sheathing his sword.) Why, you are a per- 
fect little beauty. Do you reside in Paris? 

Y Lydonia. Yes; but we have only been here a short 
me. 

Duke. Where do you live, my pretty blossom ? 

_ Lydonia. In Rue St. Helena. 

Duke. Why, that’s some distance from here. Will 
you not permit me to escort you? The streets are 
dangerous, as you have found. 

Lydonia, I would like very much to have you, if— 

Duke. If what? 

Lydonia, If—you will not try to kiss me. 

Duke. I give zou my word as a gentleman that no 
action of mine shall displease you. 

Lydonia. (Taking his arm.) I am not afraid of 
ou; but let’s rest here a moment, that fright has 
atigued me. 

Duke. And so you and your mother live alone 
here in Paris. I dare say you have plenty of sweet- 
hearts. 

Lydonia, No, not one. 

Duke. You must be particular in your choice. 
What kind of one would you like, now. 

Lydonia. Would like one like—like— 

Duke. Like what? 

Lydonia. Like you. 

Duke. ( Aside.) Is this cunning or innocent sim- 
plicity? (Aloud.) Shall I ever see you again? 

Lydonia. Do you wish it? 

Duke. Most assuredly. 

Lydonéia. I'll ask my mother. 

ke. Can T call to-morrow ? 

Lydonia. Yes; but you will forget me by that time. 

Duke. I shall never forget you. 

Lydonia. I have heard my mother say that the 
men always say more than they mean. 

Duke. Your mother is—is right; but I mean what 
Isay. Assure as the morrow comes so will L. 

[Curtain falls as they pass from the stage.] 


SCENE IV.—A plainly-Surnished room. LYDONIA in 
plain attire seated on a sofa with the DUKE. 


Duke. O Marie, although it has been but two short 
weeks since that night I first met you, I have seen 
you hee and your innocence and oodness, as well 
as beauty, have won my heart, and I swear to you, 
were I free this instant I would wed you; but I will 
confess all—I am already married. 

Lydonia. oees) Married! 

Duke. Yes! I was forced into this union by the 
king’s commands. I donot love my wife, have never 
seen her face; I left her at the altar’s foot; have not 
met since; she possesses my title and lands, but you 
alone possess my heart. 

Lydonia. Were you free, would you make me, a 
poor, unlearned, friendless girl your wife ? 

Duke. I have pledued my word. 

Lydonia. ( Aside.) Such is the power of love. 
(Aloud.) I believe you, dear Louis. I have alsoa 
secret to impart. y name is not Marie, as I told 
you, and I am not what you think. 

Louis. What do you mean? 

Lydonia, I have a title equal to your own. 

Duke. Then this old woman with whom you live— 
and the man who assaulted you ? 

Lydonia. The woman is my nurse, and the man 
was my lackey, instructed for the purpose. And like 
you, I am married. 

Duke. (Ezxcitedly.) Married! 
band’s throat. 

Lydonia. (Laughing.) I don't think you will when 
you knew him. 

Duke. Who in the deuce are you? and who is your 
husband ? 

Lydonia. I am Lydonia, Duchess de Baliverna, 
and you are he (knee/sat his feet). Forgive this little 
plot, it was to gain your love; if it has succeeded, I 


I'll cut your hus- 
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am happy; if it has failed, with my own lips I will 
sue the king for a divorce. 

Duke. (Joyfully.) Up, up to my heart, you have 
caused our mutual happiness. Ha! ha! I have been 
making love to my own wife, a rare thing ans 
men of the present day. (Clasps her hand, and wit 
a kiss, exclaims) Ain! there are none so blind as 
those who will not see. 

[Curtain falls. ] 


LaDY TRAVELLERS.—Opinion will always be di- 
vided as to the propriety of women travelling into 
distant and unknown countries, and following a way 
so much opposed to that which nature seems to have 
traced for them, Certain it is that, if all women took 
the fancy into their heads to be explorers, the world 
would have a right to complain; but there are those 
who, like Madame Ida Pfeiffer, had no home ties, 
who are bound to their country by no duty, and these 
cannot be blamed for following the desires of their 
hearts, cherished from their very infancy. There 
are others, also, who have been carried away. by 
chance far from their native soil, and for these it is 
no longer a caprice to which they have yielded, but 
a sacrifice to which they submit. During the last 
two centuries there have been many illustrious 
women who have travelled over the world, making 
it a field of study. A most extraordinary traveller 
was the nun Monja Alferez, whose romantic adven- 
tures, published in an old Spanish volume, would 
scarcely be believed, were they not confirmed by 
other documents. aving been placed in a Domin- 
ican convent she escaped in the dress of a man, when 
fifteen years old, and, mmr g the service of a gen- 
tleman as his page, traversed the greater part of 
Spain, meeting with adventures quite as amusing as 
those of Gil Bias. But an irresistible desire for more 
distant travel Jed her to embark, in 1 on a flotilla 
destined for Peru. Here she enlisted in the army 
destined for Chili, fought bravely against the Arau- 
canes, gaining the rank of standard-bearer, after- 
ward that of captain. A sad incident stopped her 
course for a time, for she had the misfortune to kill 
her brother without knowing him. 

After this she shut herself up in a convent again. 
But such a life was little suited to her taste. She 
again joined the orm, and fought in many distant 
parts of South America, which the Spaniards were 
desirous of qubjugatin . Once she was taken pris- 
oner by the Dutch, and when released, returned to 
Cuzco, where a new adventure awaited her. Being 
at a gaming table, her neighbor, an arrogant Span- 
iard, abstracted some of her money when her eyes 
were turned away. She detected him, drew her 
sword, and attacked him. He was well covered by 
his cuirass, so that her blows glided over him with- 
out injury, whilst she was wounded in the breast, 
and fell bathed in blood. But reuniting her failin 
powers, she rose and rushed after the culprit, and, 
as the soldiers said, actually made him swallow her 
sword. He was dead. Appealing to the bishop for 
»rotection, she told him her secret, and he remitted 
1er once more to the convent of St. Claire. Longing 
for new adventures she obtained permission to return 
to Spain, bade adieu to her companions, and followed 
the course of the Rio Magdelena, embarked at Car- 
thagena, and landed at Cadiz in 1624. Her reputation 
preceded her, and everybody wished to see so re- 
markable a woman. Going to Madrid, she was pre- 
sented to Count Olivarez, and followed in the suit 
of the Count de Javier, who was going to Rome 
for the jubilee. She crossed through France, but in 
Piedmont was thrown into prison as a spy, and when 
her liberty was restored it was only on condition 
that she should return to Spain. In the deepest des- 
titution, she retraced her way on foot, and was 
obliged to beg. 

Whilst endeavoring to see the king she was at- 
tacked by brigands; but at length the Marquis de 
Montes-Claros presented her at the Court of Madrid, 
when she obtained a pension, a recognition of her 
title of standard-bearer, and permission. to wear 
men’s clothes. Still determined to reach Rome, she 
embarked and landed at Genoa, where she again got 
into difficulties through a quarrel with an Italian 
soldier; but at length she had the honor of kissing 
the foot of Urban VIIL He listened to her story 
with interest, and she was soon surrounded by a cir- 
ele of the nobility, who received her with pleasure. 
She was then nearly forty ge: of age. Little is 
known of her after, though some say she made 


another voyage to America, and died when about 
sixty. She was very tall and manly in appearance, 





with strongly marked but plain features, and her 
_ air was resolute and soldier-like.—Chambere’ 
‘ou 


ALL Ha.iows Eve (October 31), was anciently 
kept with cheerful sociaWiiity in many rural house- 
holds, by the rich and the poor. It was an occasion 
that seemed to mark the close of the harvest season, 
and the beginning of winter, the time of home de- 
lights, when the comforts of a well-to-do life are 
enjoyed. There was, moreover, a superstitious notion 
that on this particular night of the year (as on the 
Walpurgis-Nacht in beng mF which is made such 
a strange, wild time in Goethe’s “ Faust’) all the 
fiends, imps, goblins, witches, and other unblessed 
oqents of supernatural power would come out and 
frisk about the world till daylight or cockcrow. 
Hence it was supposed to be a most favorable ocea- 
sion for divining poses fortunes, by different me- 
thods of conjuration or chance experiment. In every 
shire of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, some 
customs of this kind have prevailed within the 
memory of persons still living. The well-known 
poem of Burns, for instance, describes how 


“Some merry, friendly countra folks 
Together did convene, 
To burn their nits, an’ pou their stocks, 
An’ haud their Halloween 
Full blythe that night.” 


The fairies of Celtic fancy are more frolicsome 
than wicked, and there is something graceful and 
amiable in the Irish popular superstitions, compared 
with the ghastly horrors of Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian tradition. We cannot, however, dwell here 
upon the stories told and believed around the Irish 
peasant farmer’s turf-fire on this night. The various 
games and freakish trials of chance or skill which 
are then exhibited, and in which the young men and 
maidens all perform, to the amusement, no doubt, of 
the old men and children, will bear comparison with 
those described by the Ayrshire poet. There is dip- 
om for sixpences to be caught up with the teeth at 
he bottom of a tub of water. There is bobbing for 
apples, fastened, alternately with lighted candles, 
around a hoop, suspended and kept twirling at the 
level of the lips, so that one teks being burnt in the 
attempt to snatch amorsel. There is, of course, the 
prescribed ordeal of as os of chestnuts to 
represent pairs of lovers, an show which of the 
two is destined to bounce off, or whether they shall 
remain constant to each other in one steady flame of 
affection. But the Irish festive fortune-tempters 
have another method peculiar to themselves. Three 
or four saucers are placed on the table, in one of 
which is laid a ring, which denotes marriage ; in the 
second a lump of clay, signifying death ; and into the 
third is as water, the meaning of whichis the 
sea—that is, emigration across the Atlantic. There 
may be a fourth saucer, containing salt, which 
means that the person is to be preserved, during the 
year, from 4ll those fates. A man or woman is blind- 
olded, and the saucers are then changed or shifted, 
after which he or she is bidden to lay hands upon 
one of them. The one so accidentally touched is a 
sure token of what will befall him or her within the 
next twelve months. 
A vistTor to the Vienna Exhibition, thus writes of 
his experiences :— 
“Of course I got lost. I couldn’t find the ‘ Aus. 
ng.’ This, in German, means the ‘ git-out place.’ 
must have walked seven miles in that maize of 
buildings before the ‘ Ausgang’ presented itself. I 
knew that it would come sooner or later. 1 knew 
that if Isimply stopped and stood still the ‘ Ausgang’ 
would come round where I stood. I think about five 
hund other people were similarly lost, for they 


- kept céming up to me and inquiring in all sorts of 


languages where the ‘ Ausgang’ was. I said to them, 
‘lam simply a fellow-worm of the dust like yourself. 
Yesterday, or the day before yesterday,or last week 
or maybe last year, I managed with a great deal ot 
difficulty to get in here, and I’ve been wandering 
around ever since, trying to get out. Some said 
* Yaw,’ and some said ‘So.’”’ 
A “ MATCHLESS” MAID. 
Young Susan—simple girl !—had oft been told 
She was a “ matchless maid |” 
Young Susan, now, alas! has grown quite old, 
Yet matchless” still, "tis said! 
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DRESS OF A PEASANT WOMAN OF SERVIA.—The fol- 
lowing is an interesting description of the manner in 
which the peasant women of Servia adorn themselves 
in their semi-oriental costume. Servia, it will be re- 
membered, is a principality of Turkey, in Europe :— 


“The most important item of this dress is the 
under garment, which, reaching from the throat to 
the ankle, is made of strong homespun linen, and is 
gayly embroidered with colored wools on the breast, 
sleeves, and shoulders. The upper part of the body 
is covered by a short open jacket, which is only used 
for out-door wear. Between this and the chemise 
there is an open, sleeveless petticoat, made of stron 
cloth, adorned at the bosom and waist with colore 
wool embroidery. A gay sash is tied around the 
waist. The oddest part of the costume is the two 
aprons of colored stripes, which are worn one before 
and one behind. White stockings and sandalled 
shoes of untanned leather form the usual foot cover- 
ing. The arms, throat, and neck, are loaded with 
silver and brass buckles, metal bracelets, and rows 
of pearls and coins. The headdress is sometimes 
rich and fanciful, though occasionally overdone. 
Frequently it consists of a white or colored kerchief, 
folded around the head, with the ends hanging down 
at the back of the neck. * 

“At a fair in Belgrade some of the women were 
seen to wear a headdress with a fall reaching down 
the back to the waist, both composed entirely of 
coins, mostly of silver, but with a few gold ones in- 
termingled. The whole resembled a casque and 
neckpiece of chain armor. Over the headdress was 
worn a wreath of roses. The coins, which were of 
all ages and to the number of a thousand in each 
headdress, must have exceeded in value eighty 
pounds sterling. In addition to these headdresses, 
several of the women had necklaces and armlets, 
heavy with gold or silver coins. 

“Throughout Servia the love of finery in the pea- 
sant woman shows itself in the display of coins 
either in the shape of a necklace or bound aroun 
the head. These treasures are handed down from 
mother to oe. and reach back even beyond the 
traditions of the people. In these necklaces may be 
found coins of ancient Macedon, of the old Greek 
colonies of Asia, of Byzantium long before it was 
known to Constantine, mingled with money of the 
Lower Empire, of Venice, of Ragusa, and of the Ser- 
vian princes. The smaliest children, even though 
unencumbered with clothing, are decorated with 
treasures which a numismatist might envy. One 
traveller speaks of a chiid of six weeks old having 
half a dozen coins fastened around its head. The 
ysual dress of Servian ladies consists of a body and 
skirt of some rich silk, Magenta being a very favor- 
ite color, worn Over a large crinoline. White muslin 
is vecasionally substituted for the silk. This garment 
is trimmed at the wrists with a deep edging of em- 
broidery, most commonly of silver. Over this is worn 
a jacket, generally of very fine velvet, for which the 
most favorite color is green. This jacket also is 
edged with a deep gold embroidery around the neck 
at the border and wrists. Around the waist is worn 
a large silk sash, with the ends hanging down in 
front, often as low as the bottom of the dress. The 
headdress is a smali fez, generally of red cloth, fit- 
ting closely to the head. The red fez worn by ma- 
trons is often so richly embroidered with gold and 
silver that the color of the foundation is quite hidden. 
A fresh flower, mostly a half-opened rose, is fastened 
in the hair above the leftear. Around this cap the 
hair is braided in a deep band, so that every part of 
the cap is concealed, except the flat, round top, from 
which a small gold coin or a pear! is frequently pen- 
dent. Almost all the women wear heavy gold ear- 
rings. The dress is very costly, but durable. One 
of these jackets with its embroidery will often cost 
from fifty to sixty dollars. Of course these expensive 
dresses are only worn by the richer classes. In Ser- 
via, as in other countries, those who cannot afford so 
expensive a dress content themselves with imitating 
the fashion of the garments whilst choosing a hum- 
bier material. The personal charms of the Servian 
women are well adapted to set off their picturesque 
costume. The type of beauty unites the peculiarities 
of the Greek, Siavonian, and Roman women, in 
faultless 7 symmetrical figures, and small 
hands and feet. The Servian women have eyes of 
remarkable beauty, dark, fiery, and yet full of sym- 
pathetic expression. The growth of their hair is sin- 
sularly luxuriant, and usually light or dark brown ; 

ut, like their more western sisters, they have a 
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fancy to be something other than Nature has made 
them. Their particular ambition is for black locks, 
so they usually dye their hair to the fashionable hue. 

“When the women and girls of Servia are not 
wholly employed in the more laborious works of 
gy they congregate around the sr beds 
of the half-dried rivers to watch their long slips of 
new linen bleaching in the sun, employing the time 
in that gossip so dear to the female idiosyncrasy in 
all countries. Not but what the women of Servia are 
sufficiently industrious. As the girls walk to their 
— tasks in the fields, and the peasant woman 

lods along by the side of her husband to share in 

is labors, their hands are usually filled with the dis- 
taff. In the winter time they employ their hours in 
weaving the linen, which they bleach as we have de- 
scribed in the spring season. 

“The peasant women are also often to be seen 

around the wells and fountains drawing water, or 
seated on the brink of the well <<, with their 
neighbors. Their semi-oriental dress brings vividly 
back to remembrance the going forth at eventide to 
draw water for the cattle and the household, to which 
reference is so frequently made in the Scriptures. 
The resemblance is the more vivid, from the fact 
that it is not only the poorer classes and the peasant 
women who are thus employed. Some of the water- 
bearers are tall, comely girls wpe of superior 
rank, who, with their dark hair care ully braided 
and arranged in broad bands across their foreheads, 
their ear-rings, necklaces of gold coins, and heavy 
bracelets, look like the daughters of the patriarclis 
of old as they walk along with their water jars hung 
at each end of the short pole they carry across their 
shoulders. 
. “The Servian cottages generally consist of two 
rooms—one used as a kitchen, the other as a sitting 
and bed-room. They are, as a rule, scrupulously 
clean, with polished oak floors; the walls ornament- 
ed with Scripture prints, and one of the Virgin and 
Child, before which a silver lamp is kept constantly 
burning.” 


ABOUT MACKEREL.—When a woman puts three 
mackerel to soak over night in a dish pan whose 
sides are eight imehes high, and leaves the pan cn a 
stairway, she has accomplished her mission and 
should go hence. This was what a Division-street 
woman did Friday night. Filled the pan at the 
pump, and then left it standing on the steps to the 
stoop, while she went into the next house to see how 
many buttons would be required to go down the front 
of the redingote. Anda mighty important affair that 
was, to be sure. And there was her husband tearing 
through the house in search of a handkerchief, and 
not finding it, of course. And then he rushed out 
into the yard, wondering where on earth that woman 
could be, and started down the steps without seeing 
the pan, or even dreaming that any one could be so 
idiotic as to leave it there. Of course he stepped on 
it; or, at least, that is the supposition, as the neigh- 
bors who were brought out by the crash that follow- 
ed saw a horrified man, and a high dish pan, and 
three very demoralized mackere shooting across 
the garden, and smashing down the shrubbery. And 
he was a nice sight, was that unhappy man, when 
they got him on his feet. There wasn't a dry thread 
on him, and his hair was full of bits of mackerel, and 
one of his shoulders was out of joint, and his coat 
was split the whole length of the back, and he ap- 
— to be out of his head. He was carried in the 
10use by some of the men, and laid on a bed, while 
others went after a doctor, and sixteen women &as- 
sembled in the front room, and talked in whispers 
about the inserutable ways of Providence, and what 
a warning this was to people who never looked where 
they were going.—Danbury News. 


THE highest mountain on the North American 
continent is Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, whose ele- 
vation is 17,900 feet. Next to it come the volcano of 
Popocatepeti, in Mexico, 17,884 feet, and Orizaba 
also in Mexico, 17,373 feet. If the newly discovered 
— of the Holy Cross, in the Yellow Stone region, 
ound by the Hayden espera per, be really 17,000 
feet high, as they estimate, it will be the fourth peak 
in elevation on the continent of North America, and 
the highest mountain in the United States, excluding 
Alaska. Heretofore the highest peak in this country 
was supposed to be Big Horn Mountain, which is 
elevated 15,000 feet. 


HAkD words mostly flow from soft heads. 
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PICTURESQUE ITALIAN VILLA, 


Drawn expressly for Godey'’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hopss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Sormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Tue above design is intended as a country house. 
Its detail parts are simple and diréct. It is not the 
kind of house to build in prime uniform lines, as is 
common in villages. It will harmonize well with 
natural scenery, and can be constructed of frame, 
weather-boarded, at a cost of about $4000. It has 
four fine porches, but no mouldings must be used in 
the design. The roof is covered with iron or tin. As 
we are continually receiving letters from persons 
who have attempted to build without an architect, 
and often those who have no experience get into 
difficulties, sometimes placing the house too high at 
others too low; we will state to those persons that 
we are willing at all times to give them the advan- 
tage of our experience for a small fee, and it is rarely 
ever impossible to remedy the evil to a great extent. 
Many hundreds of houses are spoiled by the painter 
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FIRST STORY. 


alone, and we always advise to sear a house of one 
simple tone of color, avoiding the color of dust and 
dirt of the vicinity, but if of the same tone, must be 
brighter and have a cleanlier appearance. We offer 
our rights of Hobbs’s patent double pivot blind for 
sale in all the Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. 
It works without the middle rod. Orders will be re- 
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ceived to execute all kinds of drawings, landscape 
gardening, church illuminations, ete. 











First Story.—H hall; P parlor, 12 by 14 feet 6inches ; 
DR dining-room, 11 by 12 feet; K kitehen, 12 by 12 
feet; 5S sink-room, 4 by 6 feet; C conservatory, 7 by 
12 feet; and a store-room, 4 by 6 feet. 





























SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—H hall; PC principal chamber, 12 
by 14 feet; C chamber, 11 by 12 feet; B bed-room, 6 
by 9 feet; B bed-room, 6 by 9 feet; C closets. 


FREEDOM OF THE PREsS.—In St. Petersburgh, re- 
cently, the editor of a daily newspaper, being much 
impressed with the prevalence of drunkenness, de- 
termined to instruct the public mind on the subject, 
and, with this view, took an excursion into the ecoun- 
try to collect facts on the subject. There he found 
two typical villages, one, where there was no tavern, 
all order and thrift, the other, where the tavern was 
a conspicuous object, all poverty, misery, disease, 
and dirt. On this he wrote a powerful article, mak- 
ing an appeal to right-minded persons to do what 
they could to mitigate this evil, but he unfortunately 
brought it to a close by asking, “Where are the 
clergy, and why do they not preach against drunk- 
enness?” The police authorities, being unable to 
answer this home question, gave it up, and settled 
the difficulty eee | by suppressing the edition 
of the paper in which the article was to appear. 
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COLERIDGE was a remarkably awkward horsewman, | 


so much so as generally to attract notice. He was 
once riding along a turnpike road, when a wag ap- 
proaching noticed his Spon, and thought the 
rider a fine subject for a little sport, when, as he drew 
near, he thus accosted the poet:—‘I say, youn 
nan, did yos meet a tailor on the road?” “ Yes, 
replied Coleridge, ‘I did; and he told me if I went a 
little further I should meet his goose.” 


A WONDERFUL degree of perfection has been at- 
tained in the shuttle of the new AMERICAN SEWING 
MAOHINE. It is so constructed as to be ready to work 
as soon as the bobbin is placed in it, there being no 
threading up to be done, to perplex the operator. 
For simplicity and ease of operation they are une- 

ualled, and ladies desiring to purchase a Sewing 
Machine should give these an examination, as they 
combine a variety of improvements unknown to 
other machines. Office and Salesrooms 1318 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, and in every principal city 
in the United States. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgey. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 

**Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.”’ 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

Upon all matters connected with the Fashions, 
address ‘* Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Phila- 
delphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

In sending orders to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office samp: and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Edith.—The general form of expression is, “To 
work like a galley-siave.” Galley-s!aves were per- 
sons condemned for crime to work at the oar on board 
a galley—a low, flat-built vessel with one deck, for- 
merly used in the Mediterranean. 

Kate.—We have always considered that high-heeled 
shoes were bad for the feet 

Louisa.—The moss-rose signifies “ hidden love.” 

Butterfly.—Be thankful that you have a good head 
of hair, and don’t try to make it thinner. We advise 
you not to dye it, as the natural color of the hair al- 
ways suits the complexion. 2. Plenty of exercise in 
the open air, and early hours to bed, will be useful. 
» Rose,—Sea-bathing has no injurious effect upon the 

air. 

Maria.—Hazel eyes are so called on account of 
their resemblance in color to the hazel-nut, which is 
a light brown. 

Lizzie.—The eldest daughter should be announced 
as Miss The younger daughter shouid have 
the Christian name protued to the surname; or, if 
all arrive together, they may be announced as—for 
instance—“The Misses Brown," or, less formally, 
“*The Miss Browns.” 

Dorothy.—l. You are advised to rise early, use 
plenty of good soap and water, take long walks daily, 
to improve your complexion. 2. Exercise and gym- 
nastics would certainly improve your figure. 














Vanity.—Many young girls grow after they are 
twenty; so you need not despair. 

Edward.—The treatment we advise to reduce your 
Jat is that (as near as we can recollect) Suggested by 
Mr. Banting—eat meat, no vegetables, no puddings, 
no sugar, no bread, dry toast alone; take as little 
liquid as possible; no beer. Tea without sugar or 
milk. Walk very fast for an hour a day. Goto bed 
late and allow yourself only six hours sleep. Never 
seep in the day time, or sit quietly for hours in a 
chair. 

Roger.—"* Vinegar Bible.”’ An edition of the Bibie, 

ublished in 1717, at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

3y a ludicrous misprint, the title of the twentieth 
chapter of Luke was made to read “ Parabie of the 
Vinegar,” instead of “ Parable of the Vineyard.” 

‘ Ea of Summer,” too late for this year. 

, a Three Parsons,” declined. No signature to 
etter. 

““Maid of the Mist’’ will find that her questions 
are fully answered in our fall chitchat; that is, we 
describe what will be fashionable. 

E. R., Toledo.—l. Coat sleeves. 2. Either are 
oy fashionable. 3. It isa work of a lifetime, not 
of a few lessons. 4. No sample inclosed. 5, Your 
silk will not make a full dress ; it will have to be used 
for a polonaise, trimmed with bias velvet, the under- 
skirt trimmed to correspond. 

Thomas.—* Prince of Liars.” An epithet originally 
applied to Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a celebrated 
Portuguese traveller of the sixteenth century. He 
published an account of his travels, full of extrava- 
gant fiction, which account caused him to be classed 
with Sir John Mandeville and Baron Munchausen. 

* Flora,” declined. 

Annette.—We have repeatedly published, that asa 
rule, we cannot return rejected manuscripts without 
the stamps are sent to de so. 

A Subscriber.— Miss Letitia Elizabeth 
commonly known as L. E. L., was born in 1802. 
died in 1839. 

We have a number of MSS. received lately, that 
were declined and notification sent to the authors 
that if stamps were sent we would return them. 
In many instances no reply has been forwarded to us. 
We would like to know if they wish them destroyed. 

Mary.—A good plan would be to shake off your 
trouble; set about doing good to somebody. 

Miss E. A. R.—Sent materials July 28th. 

Miss L. G.—Sent patterns 28th. 

C. W. E.—Sent ring 29th. 

Mrs. P. E. C.—Sent chair pattern 30th. 

Mrs. W. A. 8.—Sent articles by express August 5th. 

Mr. D. L.—Sent book 6th. 

Miss Jacobs.—Sent mantle 16th. 

Miss P. P. R.—Sent toilet bows 19th. 

Mrs. G. W.—Sent slipper pattern 19th. 

Mrs. J. 8. T.—Sent pattern for child’s dress 19th. 

Miss D. R.—Sent black gloves 20th. 

Mrs. E. M.—Sent comb 21st. 

Miss M. McG.—Sent oxidized set of jewelry 23d. 


ies Fushions. 


Landon, 
She 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
HAvine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 


| hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 


sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. y 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. ; 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
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actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Féfffess does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of purple silk, 
or the lower skirt can be of silk and the upper one 
of Cashmere if desired. The lower skirt is trimmed 
with five ruffles ; the polonaise has the front breadth 
covered with narrow folds, the edge trimmed with a 
fringe of the darker shade, and a wide sash looping 
it in the back. Coat sleeves, with cuff; pocket on the 
right side. Bonnet of velvet of the two shades, 
trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of cuir-colored silk poplin, 
made with underskirt and polonaise. The front 
breadth of the underskirt is trimmed with three 
narrow ruffles headed with a puff and plaitings, with 
an embroidered band down the side. The polonaise 
is cut in the back to form a deep overskirt in the 
back ; it is trimmed with an embroidered ruffle, and 
band. Open sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of peacock-green silk, made 
with one skirt and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed 
witha deep side plaiting ; the front breadth is covered 
with this same plaiting extended across, with loops 
of heavy silk cord festooned over it. The polonaise 
is cut double-breasted, with square sides, trimmed 
with folds and gimp and fancy pockets on them; 
lace trims the back breadths. Coat sleeves; the 
waist and sleeves are trimmed with cord and lace. 
Bonnet of velvet and silk, trimmed with lace and 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white silk; the back 
breadths are trimmed with one deep ruffle ; the front 
breadth with three rows pf lace with pink satin loops 
over it; bandsof pink satin and lace bows with roses 
in the centre exteud up to the waist. Pink silk over- 
skirt and low corsage, trimmed with white lace and 
pink roses. Hair arranged in puffs, with wreath of 
pink roses placed on one side, and pink ribbon ends 
in the back. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of blue silk, made with one 
skirt and polonaise ; the underskirt is trimmed with 
deep and narrow ruffles, headed with two plaitings. 
Polonaise with deep vest of white satin, the edge 
finished with embroidery. Coat sleeves, with satin 
cuff. Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with black lace 
and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of four years, made 
with a kilt skirt and jacket ; the material blue velvet, 
trimmed with white silk braid and buttons. Blue 
velvet hat. Blue boots. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for child of one year, made of white 
pigué braided, cut low waist, with an under waist 
and sleeves of Nainsook muslin. Pink boots. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of sage green 
Cashmere, the lower skirt of the darker, the nolo- 
naise of the lighter, trimmed with a plaited ruffle. 
Bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with a feather 
and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of purple silk and Cashmere. 
The underskirt is of the silk of the darker shade; 
the polonaise of the lighter, embroidered with silk of 
the darker, and vest of the same as underskirt. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of gra Cashmere, made with 
two skirts, trimmed with ruffles. Waist with basque, 
belted in, made of blue Cashmere, trimmed with 
fringe. Buttoned across with large buttons. 








YYE. 4.—Visiting dress of two shades cf brown. 
The dress is of the lighter shade, the trimming of the 
darker. The back breadths are trimmed with large 
ruffies plainly hemmed ; the front breadth has points 
of the dark over the ruffles; band and ruffle above 
them. Basque, waist, and coat sleeves with puff at 
the top. Bonnet of brown velvet, trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of green silk, 
made with one skirt, except in the back where there 
is an overskirt. Tbe front breadth is trimmed with 
bias folds of the two shades and black silk lace. 
Basque waist, trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of 
velvet, of the two shades, trimmed with lace and 
feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Second mourning toilette. The dress is of 
black Cashmere, trimmed with a side plaiting ; the 
redingote is trimmed with narrow folds and a piait- 
ing on the edge. Bonnet of black silk. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 10.—Cross for pendant, ear-ring, and 
locket of oxidized silverand gold. These ornaments 
are now, as noticed in the Chitchat, very fashion- 
able. 

Figs. 9and 11.—Ear-ring and locket of stone cameo, 
set in yellow gold and pearls. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of light blue, faced with a darker 
shade; feathers, lace, and flowers form the trim- 
ming. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Mantelet of black Cashmere, trimmed with 
passementerie and lace. Bonnet of blue velvet, 
trimmed with a long plume. 

Fig. 2—Dviman of brown cloth, embroidered with 
silk of the same shade, and finished with a fringe. 
Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Cape for the opera or evening wear, made 
of white cloth, trimmed with embroidery and fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Apron for child of two years, the front is 
made of bias tucks and insertion, the neck and 
sleeves are trimmed with edging. 

Fig. 5.—Letters for marking. 

Fig. 6.—Infant’s night dress, made of striped 
muslin, with a belt of insertion in front, long sleeves 
trimmed with edging. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for child of six years, made of gray 
Cashmere. The lower skirt is trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle, headed with two bands of the material piped 
with blue silk. Overskirt and basque cut in scallops 
and bound with blue silk. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of a dress 
waist. This waist can be used for a black silk, 
trimmed with lace and velvet; the back of sleeves 
are open showing the white sleeve underneath. Rib- 
bon fastened across to left shoulder, finished by a 
bow and ends. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of black 
Cashmere sacque for lady, with long tab ends in 
front and short in the back, long hanging sleeves; 
the trimming consists of heavy cord, frog ornaments, 
and tassels. Rolling collar onthe neck. This can be 
made of thin cloth if desired. 

Fig. 12.—Fashionable shirt for a gentleman. The 
bosom and cuffs are trimmed with embroidered in- 
sertion, and narrow embroidery on the material. 

Fig. 13.—Overcoat for boy of four years, made of 
dark blue navy cloth, trimmed with black silk braid 
and buttons. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for child of three years, made of de- 
laine, with a small figure in it. The skirt is trimmed 
with two rows of braid. The basque, waist, and 
sleeves the same. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for ‘little girl, made of plain blue 
silk of a dark, bright shade; it is trimmed with a 
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braid trimming of black and blue. Basque waist 
forming an overskirt ; the waist is cut heart shape, 
with white muslin waist underneath. 





BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 316.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with pink 
velvet, black lace, and leaves of dark brown. 

Fig. 2.—Overvest of blue silk, trimmed with white 
lace. 

Fig. 3—Vest with pockets, made of pink satin 
trimmed with white lace; the neck is finished by a 
Sraise of lace. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
white flowers, and brown and gold wheat, and black 
ribbon. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS YOR OCTOBER. 

AGAIN has the Autumn rolled around, with its 
refreshing breeze, its brilliant foliage, and last, in 
the world of fashion, what is considered of the most 
importance, its new and varied fashions. The dark, 
rich, quiet shades of last season are reproduced in 
goods of all Rinds, from the costly silk to the simple 
delaine and alpaca. The fabrics are very similar to 
those of last season. Heavy silks, silk poplins, silk 
and wool serge, Cashmere, which, instead of losing, 
has gained in popularity, and wool goods, of styles 
too numerous to mention (many being the same 
goods, but called by different names by different 
manufacturers), are some of the goods seen. Alpa- 
cas, which have been confined in color to black for 
some time, are now seen in colors; clear gray shades 
are most used, and are trimmed with black velvet or 
else gros grain of the shade of the material. Sleeve. 
less basques of the silk or velvet are worn with 
alpaca suits. These suits will only be suitable for 
early fall wear, and are particularly well adapted 
for travelling suits. Velvet is very much used in 
combination with other goods for fall wear, either as 


*an underskirt, or else for trimming the polonaise or 


dress. The dark plum colors, leaf brown, elephant, 
réséda, and blue black, have entirely superseded the 
lighter shades which were allowable for this season ; 
and where black is not worn, and preferred as it is 
by many before any other dress, these dark shades 
are universally worn. 

In regard to styles, double-breasted garments have 
by no means seen the height of their popularity, but 
will continue in favor for the fall and winter. The 
English walking jacket, similar to the garment 
called by that name last fall, but tighter fitting, will 
dispute favor with mantillas as fall wraps. A pretty 
garment showing a compromise between these two 
wraps, consists of a snugly fitting jacket in the 
back; the front has long square mantilla ends, and 
the sleeves are coat shape. This composite garment 
is stylish and new, and will be made of black Cash- 
mere or camel’s-hair cloth, to be worn with various 
dresses. The double-breasted front will also be re- 
tained in polonaise and redingotes. The sleeveless 
basque, and the jockey basque, also promise to ‘be 
popular. 

The puffed skirt is another Parisian suggestion 
which is to be adopted for fall dresses. This is 
merely an amply iong basque and a single skirt; but 
the skirt is so elaborate that an overskirt would be 
superfluous. A long walking skirt of cambric is 
made, and plainly covered with silk from the knee 
down. On this is sewed the silk skirt, held in length. 
wise puffs from the waist down, gradually widening 
towards the bottom, and forming below a hollow box 
plaiting that gives the effect of a flounce around the 











skirt. The puffs are separated by ruches, and a bow 
conceals the end of each ruche. The basque is deep- 
ly pointed in front and behind, and is quite short on 
the hips. It is trimmed by a ruffle of hollow plaits, 
graduated narrower on thg sides, and quite deep in 
back and front. This skirt is new, but was the out- 
growth of the fashion prevalent in the summer, of 
long puffs in the three front breadths. 

Overskirts on many imported dresses are open in 
front and lapped from side to side, just below the 
belt. There is a deep point on each side, and the 
back is caught up by a sash, almost to the belt. 

Many of the new Autumn dresses are made with 
long waistcoats, having the effect of tunics in front. 
They are extremely novel in style, and are more be- 
coming than the shorter ones. A very novel and 
beautiful walking dress seen, was made in this style. 
It was made of twilled Indian Cashmere, the color 
called vert-blue-ocean, of a very dark shade. The 
skirt was made demi-long, and trimmed all around 
with a wide band of heavy corded silk to match. On 
the front there were three wider bands of silk, alter- 
nating with a row of Spanish fringe, made in wool, 
and of a very novel pattern. The polonaise was en- 
tirely of the silk, opened over a waistceat, likewise 
of silk. The very long waistcoat was fastened with 
tassels, in the same style as the fringe. 

Another very beautiful dress is of very dark plum 
color silk, the skirt edged with a plaited flounce. 
This plaited flounce is headed with a band about 
eight inches broad, cut out on both sides into deep 
Vandykes, bound with pale blue silk pipings. The 
tunie forming a rounded tablier in front, is cut out 
into Vandykes, piped with blue silk. It is gathered 
very high up behind on the left side bya fringed 
searf of blue silk, and on the right side by a large 
bow of the same material as the dress, lined with 
blue silk. The bodice has straight Vandyked 
basques, piped to correspond. It is trimmed with a 
square collar, lined with blue silk, and two small 
bows of the same material as the dress, also lined 
with blue silk, of which one is placed at the waist. 
The sleeves have a sort of plaited fan-shaped revers, 
turned upwards, and lined with blue silk. 

An easy and fashionable mode of making a plum, 
or smoke colored, silk, some of which are so dark that 
they are scarcely distinguishable from black, is a 
plain skirt, trimmed with two simply gathered 
flounces; a tight fitting polonaise with plain edge, 
coat sleeves, and high ruff. With such a dress there 
should be a sash of the same, or else a unique belt of 
some kind, either of Russia leather with sitver joints, 
clasps, and chatelaine, or a velvet belt fastened be- 
hind by a pearl or antique silver buckle, or else a 
canvas belt with binding of Russia leather. 

India embroidery in long loose stitches, such as is 
seen on the borders of camel’s-hair shawls, is used at 
the fashionable French houses for trimming the red- 
ingotes, polonaises, mantles, and jackets for fall 
wear. These slender, feathery stitches describe the 
outline of palm leaves, arabesques, and other orien- 
tal figures, which are filled in with a firmer seed 
stitch. The India stitches are particularly effective 
in leaves and vines. Guipure or yak lace, is used to 
complete the garment. 

A black Cashmere polonaise, loose and belted in 
the blouse shape, has just been imported, with elab- 
orate India needle work border, and lace flounce. 
Another of greenish gray Cashmere, has a vine of 
flowers, which are tufted, and look almost like nature. 
Long mantles of black Cashmere, with round backs, 
and deep square fronts, have the India work done in 
black floss. These, where expense is no object, will 
be the most fashionable style for early fall. Break- 
fast jackets are wrought in the same stitches with 
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many colored silks. Dark gray, and steel-colored 

camel’s-hair polonaises have the same patterns done 

in wool, and silk floss, of darker shades than the ma- 

terial. On many of the dresses, upon which this 
embroidery is used, the fipwers and leaves are worked 
in their natural colors. Embroidered laces are also 
announced as a garniture; these can only be used on 
very dressy evening or dinner toilets. 

There is an effort in Paris to bring into favor what 
is called the Restoration sleeve, viz., a close sleeve 
with a large puff at the top. This is unbecoming, as 
it gives an appearance of too great breadth, and de- 
stroys the graceful slope of tapering shoulders. 

For protecting the facing of skirts that dragon the 
ground, an inner facing is now used of dark oil-cloth 
or morocco bound with braid. It is more substantial 
than the plaited wigging, which is soon discolored 
and worn out. Two yards are sufficient for a skirt, 
as it is only placed on the back breadths. 

A mixture of oxidized silver with gold is the latest 
novelty in jewelry. Necklaces, lockets, crosses, 
chatelaines, and ball ear-rings, are shown in this 
new combination. The necklaces have long bars, 
joined by links and prettily engraved. There is a 
fancy for antique-looking chasing on gold and silver 
jewelry. Slight vines and delicate flowers, of which 
the merest outlines are traced, are the favorites for 
ornamentation. Oxidized silver ball ear-rings and 
silvered chatelaines are much worn with black 
dresses, both in and out of mourning. The oxidized 
silver most in vogue, is almost as dark as iron. 
Highly polished platinum, it is said, will take the 
place of the dark silver, and will be fashionable com- 
bined with gold. This will, we think, be but a fleet- 
ing fashion, for already there are so many imitations 
as to make persons care but little for the real, which 
is quite expensive. The fashionable gold ear-ring is 

‘bullet-size and quaintly chased, fastened by a screw 

in the ear, so that only the ball is seen. Among the 
Jatest styles in stone sets, are those of finely-cut jet 
associated with garnets or other bright red stones ; 
these are thought to be very effective. The Persian 
jewelry is also much admired. Thisis a combination 
of brilliant stones of various colors set in one brooch. 
The designs are miniature copies of the intricate 
figures represented in Persian scarfs, shawls, car- 
pets, ete. 

New ruffs or collarettes are very high behind, com- 
ing low at the throat, and covering so much of the 
corsage front that any trimming to the waist is su- 
perfluous. They are made of silk folds of two shades, 
the darkest and palest of any color, and a ruff plait- 
ing of muslin or net. Stylish ruff chemisettes are 
Pompadour squares with high double ruff of muslin 
edged with Valenciennes, made very full and flaring 
out from a band of needle worked insertion. The 
prettiest muslin ruffs have lengthwise bands of Valen- 
ciennes insertion separating very full double or treble 
box-plaits. The edge is then scalloped and finished 
with narrow lace. Very long narrow jabots of lace 
are still worn, and the height of style is to continue 

them down tlre entire front of the basque, or even 
the polonaise, with which they are worn. The fancy 
is to have an insertion band down the centre, and 
arrange the lace in waves on each side. Valenci- 
ennes and Matines are both used for jabots. 

The long chemisette covering the shoulders, and 
tied down to the belt back and front, is considered 
an essential item of ladies’ lingerie, as it protects the 
fine corsets, and also absorbs any perspiration there 
may happen to be on the shoulders, and prevents the 
dress lining from being soiled. Almost all the col- 
lars have this chemisette attached to them, the plait- 
ed linen and percale ruffs as well as the standing 
English collar with turned-over points. 
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Another novelty is linen and lawn handkerchiefs, 
with colored hems, made of the India silk that washes 
like linen. They are chosen with reference to the 
dress; worn. Some have plain hems, others have 
brier stitching on the hem ; others have striped hems 
of contrasting colors. There are also hems of fine 
batiste doubled, to accompany collars of batiste to 
wear with black silks. A variety of these have rows 
of narrow Valenciennes laid on the hem, and wider 
lace on the edge. Another fancy is a fluted ruffle of 
spotted linen, like that of chemisettes, put around 
white handkerchiefs. 

A loosely waved tress of false hair is now worn 
across the head, just above the forehead. This pretty 
fashion is welcomed by ladies who have burned or 
worn off their front hair in frizzing it, as this enables 
them to smooth away their own front hair out of 
sight, and let it grow long enough to be parted in the 
middle and drawn back in classic style. 

As weddings and wedding parties usually take 
place to a great extent this month, we have been 
asked by several correspondents to give the descrip- 
tion of some dresses suitable for guests at a full dress 
wedding. White silk for white dresses is of all ma- 
terials the most popular; it is a cheaper dress in the 
end than any thin material, as it can be retrimmed 
and altered to look well along time. Crépe lisse plait- 
ings, ruffs, and fichus are used for trimming, associ- 
ated with those crystal, frost-like beads the French 
call white jet. A pretty white dress for a young lady 
is made of white silk, the three front breadths are 
trimmed with eight crépe lisse plaitings, with four 
lengthwise bands of green silk, embroidered with 
white jet; the demi train is untrimmed. An upper 
skirt covers the back breadths only. Chatelaine 
waist, with a. bertha of crépe lisse and beads. A 
white silk dress for a young married lady, is made 
with a demi train entirely without trimming. The 
long, round apron front overskirt is trimmed with 
two plaitings of crépe lisse, headed with a puff of 
black velvet dotted with crimson roses. Deeply 
fringed black velvet bows, and a sash with rose 
branches stuck in the loops, are used to drape the 
skirt. Low Josephine corsage, with a bertha of lisse 
and velvet. Dresses are also made of crépe lisse and 
trimmed with silk festooned ruffies. Shiny white 
taffeta silk is more effective than lustrous grain, and 
is also less heavy on the delicate crape foundation. 
As mentioned before, lilac and pink are a fashion- 
able combination that still continues popular; pale 
blue and pink, cherry, peach blossom, cream, and 
pale green are some few of the colors worn. An ele- 
gant dress made for a brunette, is of striped straw- 
color and white satin, the back was trimmed with 
medium-sized plaitings reaching to the waist. These 
plaitings were arranged in such a manner that only 
the yellow stripes were seen, and not the white one, 
except at the lower edge of each row, when the plait- 
ings expanded somewhat, and the white stripe was 
visible as well as the colored one. A pale blue tunic 
in front only; it was rounded, and fell very low, and 
was likewise trimmed with plaitings, and above each 
plaiting there was a ruche of white tulle. No tunic 
at the back, but in its stead a wide sash of shaded 
blueand maize silk. Blue bodice, trimmed with blue 
plaitings and white tulle ruches. Fringes cf mosses 
and hanging flowers, are used to trim thin white 
dresses, for overskirts, and to head flounces, is the 
use to which they are generally applied. Fichus 
continue to be as popular, many of them are a mass 
of embroidery and lace, others are made more sim- 
ply of tulle. 

Our space will not permit us to speak of bonnets, 
of which there are many new shapes and styles, 
of which we will speak in our next. FASHION. 
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actions: and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied bya note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of purple silk, 
or the lower skirt can be of silk and the upper one 
of Cashmere if desired. The lower skirt is trimmed 
with five ruffles; the polonaise has the front breadth 
covered with narrow folds, the edge trimmed With a 
fringe of the darker shade, and a wide sash looping 
it in the back. Coat sleeves, with cuff; pocket on the 
right side. Bonnet of velvet of the two shades, 
trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of cuir-colored silk poplin, 
made with underskirt and polonaise. The front 
breadth of the underskirt is trimmed with three 
harrow ruffles headed with a puff and plaitings, with 
an embroidered band down the side. The polonaise 
is cut in the back to forma deep overskirt in the 
back ; it is trimmed with an embroidered ruffle, and 
band. Open sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of peacock-green silk, made 
with one skirt and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed 
witha deep side plaiting ;the front breadth is covered 
with this same plaiting extended across, with loops 
of heavy silk cord festooned over it. The polonaise 
is cut double-breasted, with square sides, trimmed 
with folds and gimp and fancy pockets on them; 
lace trims the back breadths. Coat sleeves; the 
waist and sleeves are trimmed with cord and lace. 

Sonnet of velvet and silk, trimmed with lace and 
flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white silk; the back 
breadths are trimmed with one deep rufile ; the front 
breadth with three rows of lace with pink satin loops 
over it; bandsof pink satin and lace bows with roses 
in the centre extend uv to the waist. Pink silk over- 
skirt and low corsage, trimmed with white lace and 
pink roses. Hair arranged in puffs, with wreath of 
pink roses placed on one side, and pink ribbon ends 
in the back. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of blue silk, made with one 
skirt and polonaise; the underskirt is trimmed with 
deep and narrow ruffles, headed with two plaitings. 
Polonaise with deep vest of white satin, the edge 
finished with embroidery. Coat sleeves, with satin 
cuff. Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with black lace 
and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of four years, made 
with a kilt skirt and jacket ; the material blue velvet, 
trimmed with white silk braid and buttons. Blue 
velvet hat. Blue boots. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for child of one year, made of white 
piqué braided, cut low waist, with an under waist 
and sleeves of Nainsook muslin. Pink boots. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walkinz dress of two shades of sage green 
Cashmere, the lower skirt of the darker, the nolo- 
naise of the lighter, trimmed with a plaited ruffle. 
Bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with a feather 
and black lace. 

Fic. 2.—House dress of purple silk and Cashmere. 
The underskirt is of the silk of the darker shade; 
the polonaise of the lighter, embroidered with silk of 
the darker, and vest of the same as underskirt. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of grav’ Cashmere, made with 
two skirts, trimmed with ruffles. Waist with basque, 
belted in, made of blue Cashmere, trimmed with 
fringe. Buttoned across with large buttons. 


| them. 


Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of two shades cf brown. 
The dress isof the lighter shade, the trimming of the 
darker. The back breadths are trimmed with large 
ruilles plainly hemmed ; the front breadth has points 
of the dark over the ruffies; band and ruffle above 
Basque, waist, and coat sleeves with puff at 
the top. “Bennet of brown veivet, trimmed with 
feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of two shades of green silk, 
made with one skirt, except in the back where there 
is an overskirt. The front breadth is trimmed with 


| bias folds of the two shades and black silk lace. 


| Basque waist, trimmed to correspond. 


Bonnet of 


| Velvet, of the two suades, trimmed with lace and 
| feathers. 


| Jocket of oxidized silver and gold. 








Fig. 6.—Second mourning toilette. The dress is of 
black Cashmere, trimmed with a side plaiting; the 
redingote is trimmed with narrow folds and a piait- 
ing on the edge. Bonnet of black silk. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 10.—Cross for pendant, ear-ring, and 
These ornaments 
are how, as noticed in the Chitchat, very fashion- 
able. 

Figs. 9and 11.—Ear-ring and locket of stone cameo, 
set in yellow gold and pearls. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of light blue, faced with a darker 
shade; feathers, lace, and flowers form the trim- 
ming. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Mantelet of black Cashmere, trimmed with 
passementerie and lace. Bonnet of blue velvet, 
trimmed with a long plume. 

Fig. 2—Dolman of brown cloth, embroidered with 
silk of the same shade, and finished with a fringe. 
Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Cape for the opera or evening wear, made 
of white cloth, trimmed with embroidery and fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Apron for child of two years, the front is 
made of bias tucks and insertion, the neck and 
sleeves are trimmed with edging. 

Fig. 5.—Letters for marking. 

Fig. 6.—Infant’s night dress, made of striped 
muslin, with a belt of insertion in front, long sleeves 
trimmed with edging. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for child of six years, made of gray 
Cashmere. The lower skirtis trimmed witha plaited 
rutile, headed with two bands of the material piped 
with blue silk. Overskirt and basque cut in scallops 
and bound with blue silk. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Front and back view of a dress 
waist. This waist can be used for a black silk, 
trimmed with lace and velvet; the back of sleeves 
are open showing the white sleeve underneath. Rib- 
bon fastened across to left shoulder, finished by a 
bow and ends. 

Figs. i0 and 11.—Front and back view of black 
Cashmere sacque for lady, with long tab ends in 
front and short in the back, long hanging sleeves; 
the trimming consists of heavy cord, frog ornaments, 
and tassels. Rolling collar onthe neck. This can be 
made of thin cloth if desired. 

Fig. 12.—Fashionable shirt for a gentleman. The 
bosom and cuffs are trimmed with embroidered in- 
sertion, and narrow embroidery on the material. 

Fig. 13.—Overeoat for boy of four years, made of 
dark blue navy cloth, trimmed with black silk braid 
and buttons. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for child of three years, made of de- 
laine, with a small figure in it. The skirt is trimmed 
with two rows of braid. The basque, waist, and 
sleeves the same. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for ‘little girl, made of plain blue 
silk of a dark, bright shade; it is trimmed with a 
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FASHIONS. 


braid trimming of black and blue. Basque waist 
forming an overskirt; the waist is cut heart shape, 
with white muslin waist underneath. 
BONNETS, ETC. 
(See Engravings, Page 816.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with pink 
velvet, black lace, and leaves of dark brown. 

big. 2.—Overvest of blue silk, trimmed with white 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Vest with pockets, made of pink satin 
trimmed with white lace; the neck is finished by a 
Jraise of lace. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
white flowers, and brown and gold wheat, and black 
ribbon. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS YOR OCTOBER. 

AGAIN has the Autumn rolled around, with its 
refreshing breeze, its brilliant foliage, and last, in 
the world of fashion, what is considered of the most 
importance, its new and varied fashions. The dark, 
rich, quiet shades of last season are reproduced in 
goods of all kinds, from the costly silk to the simple 
delaine and alpaca. The fabrics are very similar to 
those of last season. Heavy silks, silk poplins, silk 
and wool serge, Cashmere, which, instead of losing, 
has gained in popularity, and wool goods, of styles 
too numerous to mention (many being the same 
goods, but called by different names by different 
manufacturers), are some of the goods seen. Alpa- 
cas, Which have been confined in color to black for 
some time, are now seen in colors; clear gray shades 
are most used, and are trimmed with black velvet or 
else gros grain of the shade of the material. Sieeve- 
less basques of the silk or velvet are worn with 
alpaca suits. These suits will only be suitable for 
early fall wear, and are particularly well adapted 
for travelling suits. Velvet is very much used in 
combination with other goods for fall wear, either as 
an underskirt, or else for trimming the polonaise or 
dress. The dark plum colors, leaf brown, elephant, 
réséda, and blue black, have entirely superseded the 
lighter shades which were allowable for this season ; 
and where black is not worn, and preferred as it is 
by many before any other dress, these dark shades 


are universally worn. 

In regard to styles, double-breasted garments have 
by no means seen the height of their popularity, but 
will continue in favor for the fall and winter. The 
English walking jacket, similar to the garment 
called by that name last fall, but tighter fitting, will 
dispute favor with mantillas as fall wraps. A pretty 
garment showing a compromise between these two 
wraps, consists of a snugly fitting jacket in the 
back; the front has long square mantilla ends, and 
the sleeves are coat shape. This composite garment 
is stylish and new, and will be made of black Cash- 
mere or camel's-hair cloth, to be worn with various 
dresses. The double-breasted front will also be re- 
tained in polonaise and redingotes. The sleeveless 
basque, and the jockey basque, also promise to be 
popular. 

The puffed skirt is another Parisian suggestion 
which is to be adopted for fall dresses. This is 
merely an amply long basque and a single skirt; but 
the skirt is so elaborate that an overskirt would be 
superfluous. A long walking skirt of cambrie is 
made, and plainly covered with silk from the knee 
down. On this is sewed the silk skirt, held in length- 
wise puffs from the waist down, gradually widening 
towards the bottom, and forming below a hollow box 
plaiting that gives the effect of a flounce around the 


| Vandykes, bound with pale blue silk pipings. 
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skirt. The puffs are separated by ruches, and a bow 
conceals the end of each ruche. The basque is deep- 
ly pointed in front and behind, and is quite short on 
the hips. It is trimmed by a ruffle of hollow plaits, 
graduated narrower on the sides, and quite deep in 
back and front. This skirt is new, but was the out- 
growth of the fashion prevalent in the summer, of 
long puffs in the three front breadths. 

Overskirts on many imported dresses are open in 
front and Japped from side to side, just below the 
belt. There is a deep point on each side, and the 
back is caught up by a sash, almost to the belt. 

Many of the new Autumn dresses are made with 
long waistcoats, having the effect of tunics in front. 
They are extremely novel in style, and are more be- 
coming than the shorter ones. A very novel and 
beautiful walking dress seen, was made in this style. 
It was made of twilled Indian Cashmere, the color 
called vert-blue-ocean, of a very dark shade. The 
skirt was made demi-long, and trimmed all around 
with a wide band of heavy corded silk to match. On 
the front there were three wider bands of silk, alter- 
nating with a row of Spanish fringe, made in wool, 
and of a very novel pattern. The polonaise was en- 
tirely of the silk, opened over a waistcoat, likewise 
of silk. The very long waistcoat was fastened with 
tassels, in the same style as the fringe. 

Another very beautiful dress is of very dark plum 
color silk, the skirt edged with a plaited flounce. 
This plaited flounce is headed with a band about 
eight inches broad, cut out on both sides into deep 
The 
tunic forming a rounded tablier in front, is cut out 
into Vandykes, piped with blue silk. It is gathered 
very high up behind on the left side by a fringed 
searf of blue silk, and on the right side by a large 
bow of the same material as the dress, lined with 
blue silk. The bodice has straight Vandyked 
basques, piped to correspond. It is trimmed with a 
square collar, lined with blue silk, and two small 
bows of the same material as the dress, also lined 
with blue silk, of which one is placed at the waist. 
The sleeves have a sort of plaited fan-shaped revers, 
turned upwards, and lined with blue silk. 

An easy and fashionable mode of making a plum, 
or smoke colored, silk, some of which are so dark that 
they are searcely distinguishable from black, isa 
plain skirt, trimmed with two simply gathered 
flounces; a tight fitting polonaise with plain edge, 
coat sleeves, and hich ruff. With such a dress there 
should be a sash of the same, or else a unique belt of 
some kind, either of Russia leather with silver joints, 
clasps, and chatelaine, or a velvet belt fastened be- 
hind by a pearl or antique silver buckle, or else a 
canvas belt with binding of Russia leather. 

ndia embroidery in long loose stitches, such as is 
seen on the borders of camel’s-hair shawls, is used at 
the fashionable French houses for trimming the red- 
ingotes, polonaises, mantles, and jackets for fall 
wear. These slender, feathery stitches describe the 
outline of palm leaves, arabesques, and other orien- 
tal figures, which are filled in with a firmer seed 
stitch. The India stitches are particularly effective 
in leaves and vines. Guipure or yak lace, is used to 
complete the garment. 

A black Cashmere polonaise, loose and belted in 
the blouse shape, has just been imported, with elab 
orate India needle work border, and lace flounce. 
Another of greenish gray Cashmere, has a vine of 
flowers, which are tefted. and look almost like nature. 
Long mantles of black Cashmere, with round backs, 
and deep square fronts, have the India work done in 
black floss. These, where expense is no object, will 
be the most fashionable style for early fall. Break 
fast jackets are wrought in the same stitches with 
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many colered silks. Dark gray, and steel-colored 
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camel’s-hair polonaises have the same patterns done | 


in wool, and siik floss, of darker shades than the ma- 
terial. On many of the dresses, upon which this 
embroidery is used, the flowers and leaves are worked 
in their natural colors. Embroidered laces are also 
announced as a garniture ; these can only De used on 
very dressy evening or dinner toilets. 

There is an effort in Paris to bring into favor what 


is called the Restoration sleeve, viz., a close sleeve | 


with a large puff at the top. This is unbecoming, as 
it gives an appearance of too great breadth, and de- 
stroys the graceful slope of tapering shoulders. 

For protecting the facing of skirts that dragon the 
ground, an inner facing is now used of dark oil-cloth 
or morocco bound with braid. It is more substantial 


than the plaited wigging, which is soon discolored | 
| sight, and let it grow long enough to be parted in the 


and worn out. Two yards are sufficient for a skirt, 
as it is only placed on the back breadths. 


A mixture of oxidized silver with gold is the latest | 


novelty in jewelry. Necklaces, lockets, crosses, 
chatelaines, and ball ear-rings, are shown in this 
new combination. The necklaces have long bars, 
joined by links and prettily engraved. 
fancy for antique-looking chasing on gold and silver 
jewelry. Slight vines and delicate flowers, of which 
the merest outlines are traced, are the favorites for 
ornamentation. 
silvered chatelaines are much worn with 
dresses, both in and out of mourning. The oxidized 
silver most in vogue, is almost as dark as iron. 
Highly polished platinum, it is said, will take the 
place of the dark silver, and will be fashionable com- 
bined with gold. ‘This will, we think, be but a fleet- 
ing fashion, for already there are so many imitations 
as to make persons care but little for the real, which 
is quite expensive. The fashionable gold ear-ring is 
*bullet-size and quaintly chased, fastened by a screw 
in the ear, so that only the ballis seen. Among the 
latest styles in stone sets, are those of finely-cut jet 
associated with garnets or other bright red stones ; 
these are thought to be very effective. The Persian 
jewelry is also much admired. 
of brilliant stones of various colors set in one brooch. 
The designs are miniature copies of the intricate 
figures represented in Persian scarfs, shawls, car- 
pets, ete. 

New ruffs or collarettes are very high behind, com- 
ing low at the throat, and covering so much of the 
corsage front that any trimming to the waist is su- 
yerfluous. They are made of silk folds of two shades, 
the darkest and palest of any color, and a ruff plait- 
ing of muslin or net. 


Another novelty is linen and lawn handkerchiefs, 
with colored hems, made of the India silk that washes 
like linen. They are chosen with reference to the 
dress worn. Some have plain hems, others have 
brier stitching on the hem; others have striped hems 
of contrasting colors. There are also hems of fine 
batiste doubled, to accompany collars of batiste to 
wear with black silks. A variety of these have rows 
of narrow Valenciennes laid on the hem, and wider 
lace on the edge. Another fancy is a fluted ruffle of 
spotted linen, like that of chemisettes, put around 
white handkerchiefs. 

A loosely Waved tress of false hair is now worn 
across the head, just above the forehead. This pretty 
fashion is welcomed by ladies who have burned or 
worn off their front hair in frizzing it, as this enables 
them to smooth away their own front hair out of 


middle and drawn back in classic style. 

As weddings and wedding parties usually take 
place to a great extent this month, we have been 
asked by several correspondents to give the descrip- 


| tion of some dresses suitable for guests at a full dress 


There is a | 


Oxidized silver ball ear-rings and | 
black | 


Thisis a combination | 


| 


Stylish ruff chemisettes are | 


Pompadour squares with high double ruff of muslin | 
edged with Valenciennes, made very full and flaring | 


out from a band of needle worked insertion. The 
prettiest muslin ruffs have lengthwise bands of Valen- 
ciennes insertion separating very full double or treble 
box-plaits. The edge is then scalloped and finished 
with narrow lace. Very long narrow jabots of lace 
are still worn, and the height of style is to continue 
them down tir entire front of the basque, or even 
the polonaise, with which they are worn. The fancy 
is to have an insertion band down the centre, and 
arrange the lace in waves on each side. Valenci- 
ennes and Malines are both used for jabots. 

The long chemisette covering the shoulders, and 
tied down to the belt back and front, is considered 
an essential item of ladies’ lingerie, as it protects the 
fine corsets, and also absorbs any perspiration there 
may happen to be on the shoulders, and prevents the 
dress lining from being soiled. Almost all the col- 
lars have this chemisette attached to them, the plait- 
ed linen and pereale ruffs as well as the standing 
English collar with turned-over points. 


| of which we will speak in our next. 


wedding. White silk for white dresses is of all ma- 
terials the most popular; it is a cheaper dress in the 
end than any thin material, as it can be retrimmed 
and altered to look well a longtime. Crépe lisse plait- 
ings, ruffs, and fichus are used for trimming, associ- 
ated with those crystal, frost-like beads the French 
call white jet. A pretty white dress for a young lady 
is made of white silk, the three front breadths are 
trimmed with eight crépe lisse plaitings, with four 
lengthwise bands of green silk, embroidered with 
white jet; the demi train is untrimmed. An upper 
skirt covers the back breadths only. Chatelaine 
waist, with a bertha of crépe lisse and beads. A 
white silk dress for a young married lady, is made 
with a demi train entirely without trimming. The 
long, round apron front overskirt is trimmed with 
two plaitings of crépe lisse, headed with a puff of 
black velvet dotted with crimson roses. Deeply 
fringed black velvet bews, and a sash with rose 
branches stuck in the loops, are used to drape the 
skirt. Low Josephine corsage, with a bertha of /isse 
and velvet. Dresses are also made of crépe lisse and 
trimmed with silk festooned ruffles. Shiny white 
taffeta silk is more effective than lustrous grain, and 
is also less heavy on the delicate crape foundation. 
As mentioned before, lilac and pink are a fashion- 
able combination that still continues popular; pale 
blue and pink, cherry, peach blossom, cream, and 
pale green are some few of the colors worn. An ele- 
gant dress made for a brunette, is of striped straw- 
eolor and white satin, the back was trimmed with 
medium-sized plaitings reaching to the waist. These 
plaitings were arranged in such a manner that only 
the yellow stripes were seen, and not the white one, 
except at the lower edge of each row, when the plait- 
ings expanded somewhat, and the white stripe was 
visible as well as the colored one. A pale blue tunic 
in front only; it was rounded, and fell very low, and 
was likewise trimmed with plaitings, and above each 
plaiting there was a ruche of white tulle. No tunic 
at the back, but in its stead a wide sash of shaded 
blue and maize silk. Blue bodice, trimmed with blue 
plaitings and white tulle ruches. Fringes of mosses 
and hanging flowers, are used to trim thin white 
dresses, for overskirts, and to head flounces, is the 
use to which they are generally applied. Fichus 
continue to be as popular, many of them are a mass 
of embroidery and lace, others are made more sim- 
ply of tulle. 

Our space will not permit us to speak of bonnets, 
of which there are many new shapes and styles, 
FASHION. 
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